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PREFACE 


The  final  meeting  of  the  present  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  was  held  from  9-16  January  1998 
at  the  gracious  invitation  of  His  Holiness  Bartholomew  I,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  in 
Istanbul.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the  recently  renovated  Baloukli  Monastery  where  H.E. 
Gennadios  (Limouris)  of  Sassima  and  the  sisters  of  the  community  by  their  unobtrusive 
manner,  attention  to  detail,  and  desire  to  meet  our  needs  so  that  our  meeting  might  process 
smoothly,  exhibited  a ministry  of  diakonia  which  will  leave  a lasting  impression  on  all  of  us. 
Despite  his  own  heavy  schedule,  His  Holiness  Bartholomew  gave  an  audience  to  the  Board  - 
of  which  he  himself  had  been  a member  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  - at  which  he  renewed 
old  friendships  and  encouraged  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  "to  call  the  Churches  to  the 
goal  of  visible  unity"  with  ever  greater  persistence.  The  hospitality  was  further  enhanced  by 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  Orthodox  presence  in  Istanbul  - the  magnificent  mosaics  of  the 
Chora  Monastery,  the  grandeur  of  Hagia  Sophia,  the  silent  witness  of  the  Halki  monastery  and 
seminary,  and  the  searing  chants  of  the  Divine  Liturgy  celebrated  at  the  Patriarchal  Cathedral. 
The  character  of  the  Christian  presence  in  Istanbul  and  Turkey  provided  us  with  an  inspiring 
model  for  our  work.  The  Church  is  a minority  in  a complex  and  at  times  threatening  situation. 
While  a natural  reaction  to  such  a context  might  be  to  withdraw  into  a ghetto-like  existence, 
the  Church  is  encouraging  Christian-Muslim  dialogue,  is  expending  great  energy  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  world  to  the  threats  to  the  environment  and  the  need  to  recover  theological 
insights  on  nature  and  creation;  and  is  exercising  a ministry  of  unity  for  the  world  family  of 
Orthodox  churches  - a ministry  of  unity  in  the  service  of  the  unity  of  creation  and  of 
humankind. 

Of  its  nature,  this  meeting  of  the  Board  sought  to  complete  the  work  of  its  seven  year-period, 
a period  which  has  included  the  organizing  and  holding  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993,  the  servicing  of  the  Bilateral  Forum  and 
the  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches,  and  the  development  of 
studies  on  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church,  Ecumenical  Hermeneutics,  Worship, 
Ecclesiology  and  Ethics,  and  Episkope  and  Episcopacy.  This  has  also  been  a period  of 
increasing  collaboration  with  other  units  and  streams  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and 
with  other  ecumenical  partners.  In  the  life  of  the  Board  significant  discussions  on  the  nature 
and  direction  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself  have  been  in  progress,  and  the  Faith 
and  Order  Board  has  played  a significant  part  in  these. 

This  meeting,  therefore,  undertook  an  evaluation  of  the  work  of  the  Board  from  1991-1998, 
sought  to  complete  the  first  stage  of  the  work  on  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church,  and 
Hermeneutics,  fulfilled  its  constitution  function  of  nominating  a new  Board  for  Faith  and 
Order  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  Harare, 
planned  Faith  and  Order  presentations  for  the  Harare  Assembly  and  offered  suggestions  for 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  after  1998.  In  this  way  the  Board  continues  to  call  the  churches 
to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  as  a sign  of  God’s  intention  for  humankind. 

With  this  meeting  there  was  also  some  time  to  celebrate  and  give  thanks  for  the  friendships 
made  through  the  meetings  and  initiatives  of  the  Board.  In  this  intense  period  of  organizing, 
discussing,  reporting  and  commending  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  the  members  of  the  Board 
have  themselves  become  a community.  Istanbul  1998  for  many  marks  the  end  of  direct 
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involvement  in  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  Those  who  will  continue  the 
work  thank  wholeheartedly  those  who  will  lay  it  down  for  their  inspiration,  insight,  stamina 
and  legacy,  and  express  the  commitment  to  continue  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible 
unity.  The  spirit  and  ethos  of  the  Board  was  well  summed  up  on  our  last  evening  in  a poem 
written  by  Martin  Cressey  for  the  occasion: 

On  the  Confusion  of  Farewells 

Are  we  "Faith"  or  are  we  "Order"? 

Do  we  trust  - or  organize? 

Is  our  plentiful  agenda 

Full  of  truth  - or  mystic  signs? 

Let  us  not  divide  the  aspects 
Of  the  single  enterprise. 

Faith  and  Order  go  together  - 
With  the  "hows"  must  go  the  "whys". 

Staff  and  members  of  the  Board 
Now  our  harmony  record. 

Whether  aimed  at  means  or  ends, 

Faith  and  Order  made  us  friends. 


Alan  D.  Falconer 
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7) 


ROLL  CALL 


Moderator: 

Dr  Mary  TANNER 

Vice-Moderators: 

V.Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  CLAPSIS 

Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  CROW  Jr 

Rev.  Araceli  ROCCHIETTI 

Mrs  Veronica  SWAI 

Rev.  Prof.  Jean  TILLARD 

Members: 

Rev.  Christobella  BAGH 

Rev.  Neville  CALLAM 

Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY 

Dr  Sophie  DEICHA 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  DONALD 

Bishop  Dr  Thomas  HOYT  Jr 

Prof.  Dr  Kyung  Sook  LEE 

Prof.  Nicolas  LOSSKY 

Rev.  Dr  Melanie  MAY 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O’DRISCOLL 

Most  Rev.  John  ONAIYEKAN 

Rt  Rev.  Barry  ROGERSON 

Rev.  Dr  William  RUSCH 

Prof.  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM 

Prof.  Evangelos  THEODOROU 

Rev. Prof.  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG 

Rev.  Prof.  David  K.  YEMBA 

Rev.  Dr  YEOW  Choo  Lak 

Apologies: 

Rev.  Dr  Janet  CRAWFORD 

Metropolitan  DANIEL  of  Moldavia 

Rt  Rev.  Sigqibo  DWANE 

Metropolitan  Dr  G.  Yohanna  IBRAHIM 

Rev.  Raquel  RODRIGUEZ 

Consultant: 

Mgr  John  RADANO 

Guests: 

Metropolitan  GENNADIOS  (Limouris)  of  Sassima 
V.Rev.  Deacon  Elpidophorus  LAMBRINIADIS 
(younger  theologian) 

Staff: 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST 

Dr  Peter  BOUTENEFF 

Rev.  Dr  Alan  D.  FALCONER 

Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  HELLER 

Mrs  Carolyn  McCOMISH 

Mrs  Renate  SBEGHEN 
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MINUTES 


Opening  Actions 

On  the  evening  of  9 January  the  Board  was  convened  in  prayer  by  the  Moderator  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission,  Dr  Mary  Tanner,  who  welcomed  the  members  of  the  Board. 
Apologies  for  absence  were  received  from  Rev.  Dr  Janet  Crawford  and  Metropolitan  Daniel 
of  Moldavia  (in  these  cases  at  short  notice  because  of  illness),  from  Rt  Rev.  Sigqibo  Dwane, 
Metropolitan  Ibrahim  and  Rev.  Raquel  Rodriguez.  V.  Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  FitzGerald, 
Executive  Director  of  Unit  I,  had  indicated  that  he  would  be  able  to  join  the  Board  later  in 
the  meeting.  Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima  and  Deacon  Elpidophorus  Lambriniadis 
would  be  in  attendance,  as  hosts  and  guests. 

The  Director  introduced  the  revised  agenda  which  was  approved. 

On  Saturday,  10  January,  the  Board  gathered  at  the  Baloukli  Monastery  for  opening  worship 
led  by  Fr  Emmanuel  Clapsis,  Vice-Moderator,  who  spoke  in  a homily  about  the  armour  of 
God  described  in  Eph  6.  Metropolitan  Gennadios  welcomed  the  Board  to  the  monastery  and 
later  showed  members  the  patriarchal  tombs  and  the  chapel  used  by  the  resident  sisters. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Fontgombault  Board  Meeting  (8-15  January  1997)  were  approved  as 
circulated. 


MODERATOR’S  REPORT 

Mary  Tanner 

Faith  and  Order  1991  - 1998 

Events  in  England  since  the  day  of  the  tragic  death  of  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  have  forced 
many  to  ask  what  is  the  vocation  of  the  Church  in  today’s  world?  The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  after  ministering  to  the  crowds  outside  Westminster  Abbey,  after  taking  part  in 
the  service  (part  funeral,  part  memorial)  in  the  Abbey  reflected  on  the  hundreds  gathered  for 
that  great  service,  the  crowds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  thronging  the  streets,  the  hundreds  of 
millions  watching  around  the  globe  on  television.  Some  of  us  watched  the  service  together 
in  Cret-Berard  and  struggled  to  make  sense  of  the  ambiguities  and  contradictions  of  it  all. 
The  Archbishop  wrote  this: 

"We  have  much  to  learn  from  these  images.  They  challenge  the  prevailing  view  that 
we  live  in  a world  solely  characterised  by  increased  fragmentation  and  disunity;  these 
images  suggest  that  all  may  not  be  quite  as  simple  as  it  seems. 

All  of  those  who  shared  in  that  funeral,  in  whatever  way,  were  bound  together.  It  was, 
to  my  mind,  a powerful  vision  of  unity.  We  were  bound  together  in  so  many  ways: 
a common  sense  of  waste  and  futility,  a common  awareness  of  our  own  mortality.  And 
so  many  diverse  people;  church  people,  members  of  other  faith  communities,  people 
of  no  overt  religious  faith,  together  with  fellow  travellers  and  searchers,  all  shared  in 
something  very  significant  indeed.  It  was  a great  expression  of  common  humanity,  rich 
and  diverse,  with  the  centrality  of  its  purpose  transcending,  encompassing  and 
affirming  that  diversity." 
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He  reflected: 

"This  concrete  vision  helps  me  towards  articulating  the  great  vision  of  union  (which 
should  never  be  confused  with  uniformity)  and  interdependence  that  is  God’s  vision 
for  his  creation.  This  is  a vision  in  which  the  whole  is  far  more  than  the  sum  of  its 
parts.  It  is  a vision  which  cherishes  diversity  yet  does  not  belittle  the  damage  done  by 
factiousness  and  division.  It  is  a vision  in  which  all  things  are  important  from  the 
delicate  balance  of  the  world’s  ecosystems  to  individual  relationships  between  peoples. 
Above  all,  it  is  God’s  vision  which  the  Christian  Church  has  traditionally  cherished 
and  explored  in  its  theology  of  the  life  of  the  Holy  Trinity  - that  communal  life  that 
we  call  in  Greek,  ’koinonia’". 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  very  close  to  the  vocation  of  Faith  and  Order: 

"to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the 
goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship 
and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe". 

We  have  been  charged  with  keeping  alive  the  vision  of  unity  to  which  God  calls  us  and  which 
He  gives  us:  to  keep  it  alive  in  the  hearts  of  the  churches  and  at  the  very  centre  of  the  work 
of  the  WCC.  We  are  to  keep  it  alive  in  such  a way  that  each  church  is  helped  to  judge  its 
own  unity  and  identity  in  the  light  of  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  We  are 
to  keep  it  alive  in  a way  that  speaks  not  only  to  the  churches  but  offers  to  the  world  a 
credible,  attractive  and  convincing  model  for  its  own  life.  Gunther  Gassmann,  on  a number 
of  occasions,  said  to  us  that  "Faith  and  Order  needs  to  be  given  confidence  to  continue  the 
patient  nurturing  of  its  work  to  act  as  a continuing,  identifiable  and  persistent  reminder  and 
advocate  of  the  central  task  of  the  search  for  visible  unity".  It  is  in  the  light  of  the  mandate 
entrusted  to  us,  our  central  vocation  that  I want  to  reflect  on  the  last  eight  years. 

When  we  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  Centro  Nazareth  in  Rome  in  1991,  I read  to  you  a 
message  from  my  predecessor  John  Deschner: 

"I  am  more  and  more  impressed  by  the  importance  of  the  Church  unity  statement  we 
adopted  in  Canberra  ...  it  is  materially  a kind  of  summa  about  the  Church  - a summa 
which  is  possible  because  it  actually  reaches  for  a new  basic  of  that  theme.  It  is 
theologically  significant  in  its  own  right ...  this  skeleton  is  one  of  those  relatively  rare 
ecumenical  texts  which  asks  for  recognition  by  the  churches,  not  simply  for  study." 

One  of  the  strengths  of  that  statement  is  that  it  both  proclaims  the  oneness  of  the  Church  in 
the  perspective  of  the  Church’s  mission  and  God’s  Kingdom,  and  calls  the  churches  to 
respond  in  changed  lives,  changed  relationships.  Thus  it  fulfilled  the  two  parts  of  our  single 
mandate.  It  is,  of  course,  a statement  that  has  its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses  and  it  belongs 
to  the  particular  context  of  the  Canberra  Assembly.  Those  of  you  who  cautioned  against 
taking  it  as  the  framework  for  our  new  work  on  ecclesiology  recognised  that. 

Through  the  preparation  and  guidance  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  in  Santiago  de 
Compostela,  the  watershed  event  of  our  eight  year  term  of  office,  Faith  and  Order  was  faithful 
to  its  mandate.  By  drawing  together  the  earlier  studies  of  Confessing  the  One  Faith,  Baptism, 
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Eucharist  and  Ministry,  and  Church  and  World  under  the  theme  "Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith, 
Life  and  Witness " we  were  not  simply  "harvesting"  earlier  work.  We  were  contributing  in  a 
significantly  new  way  to  an  ecumenical  understanding  of  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  us.  My 
young  colleague  Flora  Winfield  painstakingly  designed  and  worked  a tapestry  cushion  for  me 
summing  up  her  experiences  of  Santiago.  A sheef  of  corn:  a beautiful  symbol  of  all  gathered 
into  one.  The  "towards"  made  it  clear  that  our  vision  was  partial.  The  theme  koinonia  helped 
us  to  understand  unity  as  gift,  God’s  gift,  through  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  of 
participation,  in  God’s  own  life  - that  communion  of  love  that  flows  between  the  persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity.  The  theme  of  koinonia  helped  us  to  review  in  new  ways  the  gifts  of  faith, 
baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  and  to  see  how  they  function  within  an  interlocking  life  of  the 
community,  nurturing  and  sustaining  a common  life,  and  preparing  Christians  for  common 
service  and  mission.  Koinonia  allowed  us  to  celebrate  that  which  already  is,  in  spite  of 
divisions,  and  to  see  more  clearly  the  urgency  of  making  God’s  gift  more  evident  among  the 
divisions  and  brokenness  of  world.  The  World  Conference  was  confident: 

"There  is  no  turning  back,  either  from  the  goal  of  visible  unity  or  from  the  single 
ecumenical  movement  that  unites  concern  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  concern  for 
engagement  in  the  struggles  of  the  world." 

This  was  the  message  addressed  to  the  churches. 

Our  work  since  1993,  re-directed  by  the  Plenary  Commission  in  Moshi  in  1996,  has 
maintained  the  central  focus.  The  ecclesiological  study  on  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church  is,  I believe  (but  this  Board  must  judge),  on  the  way  to  providing  a convergence  text 
which  will  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  of  our  other  studies  in 
their  different  ways  too  contribute  to  an  understanding  of  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  us. 
Each  is  authentic  in  its  own  right  but  also  flows  naturally  into  the  ecclesiology  study.  We  can 
see  this  more  clearly  now  than  we  could  as  we  struggled  to  find  direction  after  the  World 
Conference.  This  last  Board  meeting  must  ensure  that  the  richness  of  the  studies  "infuse"  one 
another  as  they  move  towards  greater  maturity. 

The  work  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  is  vitally  important  not  only  for  what  it  suggests  about 
interpretative  processes  and  ecumenical  method  at  a time  when  there  are  strong  challenges  to 
ecumenical  method.  It  is  important  too  for  its  insights  on  the  Church  as  a dynamic  community 
of  interpretation.  It  supports  what  the  ecclesiology  text  says  about  conciliarity,  collegiality, 
oversight  ministry,  decision  making  and  living  with  difference  in  processes  of  discernment  and 
reception. 

The  plans  for  new  work  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  unity  of  the  Church  pick 
up  with  a fresh  case  study  the  work  on  unity  and  renewal  which  proved  so  creative  to  our 
understanding  of  visible  unity  in  the  earlier  studies  on  racism  and  the  community  of  women 
and  men.  The  challenge  to  Faith  and  Order  will  be  not  to  isolate  this  work  but  to  draw  out 
its  implications  for  an  understanding  of  the  Church,  its  unity  with  diversity. 

The  report,  Episkope  - episcopacy  within  the  quest  for  visible  unity  and  the  apostolic  mission 
of  the  Church,  has  obvious  implications  for  the  treatment  of  the  ministry  of  oversight 
exercised  in  personal,  collegial  and  communal  ways;  continuity,  episkope/ 'episcopacy,  and 
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apostolic  continuity  and  sign.  It  pushes  beyond  the  convergences  of  BEM  in  these  areas  and 
has  obvious  overlaps  with  the  report  on  hermeneutics.  The  way  it  begins  by  reflecting  on 
experience  - denominational  and  ecumenical  - confirms  a methodological  principle  emphasized 
in  the  hermeneutics  guidelines. 

It  does  go  beyond  the  BEM  convergences  on  the  ministry  of  oversight,  an  area  which  is 
essential  if  divided  churches  are  to  come  together  and  live  together  facing  the  challenges  of 
their  own  internal  lives  as  well  as  those  of  the  world  today.  This  reminds  me  that  one  of  you 
during  the  course  of  the  year  suggested  to  me  that  Faith  and  Order  had  perhaps  lost  direction 
by  its  failure  to  develop  the  BEM  agenda  as  our  central  task.  But  if  we  pause  to  ask  - 
"whatever  happened  to  BEM?"  we  can  see  that  it  lives  on,  not  only  in  this  work  on  episkope, 
but  in  the  work  of  the  Faverges  consultation  on  baptism,  in  the  ecclesiology  and  ethics 
insights  on  the  eucharist  and  in  the  work  on  hermeneutics  and  ecclesiology.  These  last  two 
areas  were  two  of  the  main  themes  arising  out  of  the  responses  of  the  churches  to  BEM. 

So,  as  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  eight  year  period  we  can  see  how  all  our  work  contributes 
towards  the  fulfilling  of  the  first  part  of  our  mandate  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  churches  to  visible  unity.  That  is  true  of  the  work  on  Apostolic 
Faith  and  on  worship  - to  which  I return  later.  It  was  also  the  focus  of  the  Seventh  Bilateral 
Forum.  As  I review  the  way  in  which  we  have  over  eight  years  been  faithful  to  our  mandate, 
I have  to  acknowledge  that  I am  worried  by  the  doubts  being  expressed,  not  so  much  about 
the  quality  of  our  work,  but  about  the  validity  of  our  very  mandate  itself. 

Challenges  come  from  the  post  modernists  who  claim  not  just  that  unity  is  unattainable 
but  that  is  not  in  fact  desirable.  The  modern  world  needs  an  ecclesial  culture  of  "pick 
and  mix"  with  as  many  retail  outlets  or  shop  fronts  as  can  be  sustained.  For  them 
divide  and  conquer  is  the  motto. 

There  are  threats  to  our  work  from  situations  both  within  and  between  our  churches 
which  create  new  divisions  because  of  different  responses  to  contemporary  questions 
of  church  order  or  ethical  issues.  Not  one  of  our  churches  or  ecumenical  structures  has 
processes  of  discernment  and  decision-making  that  can  hold  Christians  together  in  a 
creative  and  confident  process  of  decision  making  which  leads  to  an  authoritative  word 
that  is  heeded.  Nor  have  we  learnt  the  lesson  of  mutual  accountability  that  we  owe  one 
another  in  "ecumenical  space  and  time"! 

Challenges  come  to  our  central  mandate  from  those  places  in  the  world  where  the 
potent  combination  of  religious  belief,  political  allegiance  and  cultural  identity  tear 
people  apart.  The  complex  and  confused  matrix  of  religion,  politics  and  culture 
threaten  again  and  again  places  where  old  wounds  were  beginning  to  heal. 

The  fastest  growing  numbers  of  new  Christians  in  House-Church,  Pentecostal  and 
Evangelical  groups  see  no  problem  at  all  in  the  inherited  divisions  of  the  historic 
churches.  For  many  of  them  our  work  is  a luxury  we  cannot  afford.  It  detracts  from 
the  perceived  real  task  of  the  Church,  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

There  is  the  challenge  that  Jean  Tillard  described  graphically  to  us  after  the  Canberra 
Assembly  and  which  Konrad  Raiser  in  Santiago  and  Moshi  presented  to  us:  not  the 
historic  divisions  between  the  churches,  but  the  divisions  of  north  and  south,  of  the 
different  cultural  responses  to  the  one  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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As  Elizabeth  Templeton  once  said  to  us,  the  real  scandal  is  not  that  people  outside  the 
Church  do  not  find  it  a scandal  that  churches  are  divided.  The  real  scandal  is  that 
those  within  the  churches  are  unmoved  by  the  divisions. 

Some  of  the  more  recent  moves  to,  and  proposals  for,  unity  have  met  with  depressing 
reactions:  a concern  to  prop  up  own  identities;  to  strengthen  the  unreconciled 
memories  of  the  past;  to  return  to  polarised  language  that  entrenches  division;  to  resort 
to  competitive  ecumenism. 

There  are  unnerving  doubts  that  come  to  the  mind  when  a closer  relationship  that  has 
been  achieved  in  a Porvoo,  a Meissen,  a Leuenberg,  a United  Reformed  agreement 
throws  up  new  and  unforeseen  questions  that  threaten  to  undo  what  has  been  so  hard 
won. 

Challenges  come  from  within  ecumenical  institutions  themselves:  apathy  towards  our 
Faith  and  Order  work  sometimes,  or  competition,  even  an  attempt  in  this  last  year  by 
leaders  of  the  ecumenical  movement  to  remove  the  word  "visible"  from  the  phrase  "the 
visible  unity  of  the  Church"  in  the  constitutional  documents  of  the  World  Council 
itself.  Is  the  World  Council  to  be  centred  on  some  other  vision  as  it  celebrates  its  50th 
anniversary  than  that  which  inspired  a Charles  Brent,  a Peter  Ainslie,  a Mercier,  an 
Oliver  Tomkins  or  Metropolitan  Germanos  of  Thyateira,  one  of  the  principal  authors 
of  the  Encyclical  Letter  of  1920  that  prepared  a fellowship  of  churches? 

We  are  faced,  and  our  successors  will  have  to  face,  these  challenges  to  our  Faith  and  Order 
vocation  and  mandate  and  the  unnerving  question:  Is  our  work  any  longer  valid?  I believe 
unshakeably  that  our  mandate  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  remains 
not  only  valid  and  authentic  but  is  even  more  urgently  needed  than  ever.  Our  vision  can  and 
does  speak  to  that  increased  fragmentation  and  disunity,  that  seemingly  apparent  desire  for 
greater  wholeness,  greater  holiness,  that  lie  behind  the  ambiguity  and  confused  reactions 
which  are  normed  in  the  Diana  event.  The  Faith  and  Order  mandate  is  relevant  to  the  Church 
and  the  world. 

Our  work  proclaims  a vision  of  unity  as  the  goal.  It  proclaims  dynamic  communion  in  via. 
But  as  we  review  our  studies  together  for  the  last  time,  there  is  one  question  that  we  must  ask. 
Are  we  fulfilling  the  second  part  of  our  mandate  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible 
unity  or  are  we  only  talking  among  ourselves?  Michael  Kinnamon’s  perceptive  reflections 
on  the  Fifth  World  Conference  suggested  that  we  had  missed  an  opportunity  in  Santiago  to 
address  the  churches  - to  call  them  to  respond  to  our  work  by  responding  to  each  other  in 
changed  lives.  He  regretted  our  failure  to  re-issue  the  challenges  of  the  Canberra  Statement. 
This  raises  for  us  two  specific  questions  that  we  would  do  well  to  address  at  this  meeting. 

The  first  is  how  we  are  to  help  churches  hear  the  promise  of  our  work  through  the  Harare 
Assembly?  I continue  to  be  disappointed  - and  I know  my  Church  is  - that  there  seems  little 
or  no  space  for  real  accountability  of  our  eight  years  work  in  the  plans  we  have  so  far  heard 
for  the  Assembly.  Here  we  must  consider  what  best  use  we  can  make  of  the  slim  opportunities 
offered  to  us.  This  is  not  special  pleading  for  Faith  and  Order.  It  is  a pleading  to  safeguard 
the  central  vocation  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  itself.  Our  continuing  vigilance  over 
the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  (CUV)  process,  and  the  Assembly  Statement,  will 
provide  some  opportunity  for  us.  We  must  also  look  carefully  at  the  proposed  changes  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  World  Council  in  order  to  assure  ourselves  that  these  proposed  changes 
will  not  weaken  the  way  Faith  and  Order  is  enabled  to  fulfil  its  central  vocation  in  the  next 
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period  of  the  World  Council’s  life.  And  also  that  it  will  help  Faith  and  Order  to  interact  more 
creatively  with  other  parts  of  the  one  ecumenical  agenda,  without  competition. 

Secondly,  when  we  come  to  consider  our  studies,  in  particular  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the 
Church,  we  must  ask  whether  they  are  "mature"  enough  to  be  used  as  instruments  to  call  the 
churches  to  visible  unity.  The  Accra  text  was  an  important  preparation  leading  to  the  call  to 
the  churches  that  was  given  at  Lima.  It  prepared  the  way  for  that  call.  In  Bangkok  - rather 
too  early  - I suggested  some  questions  that  we  might  put  to  the  churches  in  relation  to  our 
ecclesiology  study.  I believe  that  to  get  the  questions  right  is  almost  as  important  as  getting 
the  text  itself  right.  Are  we  ready,  or  will  we  be  ready  before  the  Harare  Assembly  to  ask  the 
churches  something  like  the  following  questions: 

How  far  can  your  church  affirm  the  description  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Church  in  this  text? 

Can  your  church  recognise  in  its  own  life  the  elements  of  church  described  in  this 
text? 

What  implications  does  such  a recognition  imply  for  your  relationship  with  other 
churches  who  can  also  recognise  these  elements  of  the  Church  in  their  own  life? 
What  steps  can  you  now  take  towards  closer  unity  in  faith,  sacramental  life,  ministry 
and  mission  with  those  who  agree  with  you? 

What  obstacles  remain  to  be  solved  before  steps  can  be  taken? 

If  we  were  to  issue  a challenge  on  the  eve  of  the  Assembly,  we  might  raise  the  profile  of  the 
Church  unity  question  within  the  Assembly,  and  those  going  to  the  Assembly,  and  thus  within 
our  churches.  Whether  we  follow  this  direction  or  not,  we  do  need  to  consider  how  best  we, 
and  our  successors,  can  fulfil  that  second  part  of  our  mandate  to  call  the  churches  urgently 
and  passionately  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 

We  began  our  life  together  in  Rome  (1991),  we  end  it  here  in  Constantinople  (1998).  We 
have  been  received  in  Dublin  (1992),  in  Stuttgart  (1993),  in  Santiago  (1993),  in  Cret-Berard 
(1994),  in  Aleppo  (1995),  in  Bangkok  (1996),  in  Fontgombault  (1997).  Our  consultations  and 
regional  meetings  have  gathered  in  many,  many  other  places.  We  have  been  hosted  warmly 
and  graciously  by  Christians  from  many  ecclesial  traditions.  We  have  had  a common  history, 
and  share  a kaleidoscope  of  experiences.  We  have  struggled  together  and  laughed  together. 
As  I think  back  over  these  years,  one  image  comes  to  my  mind:  the  Dublin  meeting  when  the 
stranger  entered  the  room  and  sat  down.  We  knew  not  who  he  was,  or  where  he  came  from, 
or  where  he  went,  but  his  message  to  us  was  clear:  "Out  there  where  I live,  where  people  hurt 
and  maim  each  other,  get  drunk  and  take  drugs  a word  of  hope  and  peace  and  unity  is  needed 
— for  God’s  sake  get  on  with  it".  At  least  this  is  how  I remember  that  particular  story. 

And  that  leads  me  back  to  our  first  meeting  in  Rome,  a meeting  grounded  in  prayer  in  that 
lovely  chapel  at  the  heart  of  the  building,  signifying  prayer  at  the  centre  of  the  search  for 
visible  unity.  Prayer  is  the  way,  prayer  and  the  glorification  of  God  the  end  of  our  journey. 
In  the  pressures  of  our  work  we  have  not  always  been  as  centred  on  prayer  as  we  were  in 
those  few  days  of  our  first  meeting.  Nevertheless,  many  will  remember  the  experience  of 
worship  in  Santiago  and  be  sure  that  they  did  glimpse  something  of  that  communion  for 
which  we  work,  as  they  prayed  together  in  the  opening  service  in  the  Cathedral,  in  the  final 
service  in  the  Franciscan  Church  and  in  the  daily  round  of  office  in  the  chapel  in  the 
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seminary.  The  work,  led  by  Janet  Crawford,  the  Ditchingham  Report,  So  We  Believe,  So  We 
Pray , the  consultation  on  baptism,  are  foundational  for  our  work.  My  distinguished,  beloved 
predecessor,  Oliver  Tomkins,  in  retirement  wrote  prayers  soon  to  be  published.  In  reading  the 
manuscript  in  Oliver’s  clear  and  neat  handwriting,  I was  moved  by  the  number  of  prayers  for 
Christian  unity:  for  individual  churches  and  their  leaders,  for  a truly  ecumenical  Council,  for 
the  most  recent  unity  moves  (Meissen)  and  for  the  times  when  unity  endeavours  seem  to  fail: 

"Patient  Father  in  Heaven,  forgive  yet  another  refusal  to  manifest  openly  the  inner 
unity  you  give.  We  cannot  go  on  professing  our  desire  for  unity  and  failing  to  act 
upon  it  without  increasing  your  wrath." 

When  our  active  service  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  and  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
come  to  an  end,  our  work  of  prayer  must  intensify  to  give  support  to  those  to  whom  we  hand 
over  the  baton  and  to  whom  we  entrust  the  results  of  the  last  eight  years  with  its  mixture  of 
strengths  and  weaknesses.  We  must  carry  with  us  the  Santiago  prayer: 

O God,  holy  and  eternal  Trinity, 
we  pray  for  your  Church  in  all  the  world. 

Sanctify  its  life;  renew  its  worship; 
empower  its  witness;  heal  its  divisions; 
make  visible  its  unity. 

Lead  us,  with  all  our  brothers  and  sisters 

towards  communion  in  faith,  life  and  witness 

so  that,  united  in  one  body  by  the  one  Spirit, 

we  may  together  witness  to  the  perfect  unity  of  your  love. 

Discussion 

At  the  close  of  her  paper  Dr  Tanner  was  asked  whether  she  perceives  new  initiatives  in  this 
period.  In  reply  she  emphasised  the  fresh  use  of  experience  in  the  churches  to  develop  their 
theological  reflections.  It  was  noted  that  there  would  be  more  substantial  time  for  discussion 
of  this  contribution  along  with  the  Director’s  Report  and  the  Evaluation  of  Faith  and  Order 
work  1991-1998  later  in  the  afternoon. 

DIRECTOR’S  REPORT 

Alan  D.  Falconer 


Introduction 

"The  call  to  unity  is  like  the  flow  of  a river;  it  never  ceases.  It  has  been  sounding  with 
varying  accents  through  the  successive  generations  since  the  beginning.  To  us  it  has 
of  late  come  with  new  force  through  the  voice  of  God’s  Spirit  speaking  to  the  many 
divided  communions  of  our  day,  as  the  call  of  a shepherd  to  his  scattered  flock." 

These  words  of  Charles  Brent,  taken  from  his  opening  sermon  to  the  First  World  Conference 
on  Faith  and  Order  at  Lausanne  in  1927,  have  lost  none  of  their  impact  seventy  years  later. 
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In  his  remarkable  sermon,  Bishop  Brent  placed  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church 
firmly  in  the  context  of  the  mission  and  witness  of  the  Church. 

"It  (unity)  stands  as  the  unaltered  condition  on  which  He  can  fulfil  His  mission  to 

mankind." 

Deeply  involved  as  he  was  in  the  World  ission  and  Life  and  Work  movements,  Bishop  Brent 
saw  that  mission  and  witness  vitiated  by  sectarianism.  Deeply  engaged  as  he  was  in  the  fight 
against  the  traffic  in  opium  and  other  aspects  of  human  and  social  disintegration.  Bishop  Brent 
perceived  that  the  disunity  of  the  Church  hindered  the  Gospel  of  Reconciliation.  In  his 
sermon,  therefore,  Charles  Brent  sought  to  draw  the  representatives  of  the  churches  into 
"conference"  rather  than  "controversy",  and  through  this  to  identify  areas  of  agreement,  issues 
of  disagreement  which  needed  resolution,  and  methods  of  dialogue  and  discourse  which  might 
enable  the  churches  to  move  towards  the  manifestation  of  visible  unity. 

Although  we  are  standing  at  a different  point  downstream  - to  continue  Bishop  Brent’s 
metaphor  - many  of  the  issues  raised  at  Lausanne  1927,  many  of  the  agreements  reached, 
disagreements  identified  and  methods  adopted  have  remained  central  to  the  work  and  agenda 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  1997:  ecclesiology;  the  sacraments  - in  particular, 
baptism;  hermeneutics;  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith;  ministry  - in  particular, 
episkope  and  episcopacy;  and  the  division  and  diversity  of  the  human  community  through 
ethnic  and  national  differentiation  - all  subjects  addressed  in  Lausanne  1927  have  been  the 
major  items  of  Faith  and  Order’s  1997  agenda.  Seventy  years  after  Lausanne,  however,  our 
discussions  involve  a wider  range  of  dialogue  partners.  Our  "conference"  proceeds  on  the  basis 
of  what  Lukas  Vischer  has  called  "a  common  ecumenical  tradition"  - a common  language,  a 
common  history,  a common  commitment. 

Faith  and  Order  Studies 

Throughout  this  last  year,  the  issues  identified  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993  and  adopted  at  the  Board  meeting  in  Cret-Berard 
in  1994  have  been  brought  to  greater  maturity  and  development  through  a series  of 
consultations  and  drafting  group  meetings.  In  particular,  the  studies  on  the  Nature  and  Purpose 
of  the  Church  and  on  Hermeneutics  have  benefitted  from  the  direction  given  and  suggestions 
made  at  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting  in  Moshi  (1996)  and  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at 
Fontgombault  last  January. 

1 . The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church 

Two  meetings,  lasting  one  week  each,  have  been  held  by  the  sub-committee  of  the  Board  on 
ecclesiology.  The  text  which  has  been  developed  seeks  to  present  a differentiated  text  which 
presents  a common  agreed  text,  and  identifies  further  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed  on 
the  way  to  a common  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  and  to  a 
common  recognition  of  Churches  as  belonging  to  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church.  This  text  draws  on  work  done  in  a series  of  consultations  since  1994,  and  develops 
images  of  the  Church  which  have  been  identified  as  belonging  to  the  common  tradition  since 
Lausanne  1927,  e.g.  Body  of  Christ  and  Temple  of  God.  Between  the  two  meetings  of  the 
drafting  group,  the  members  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  further  developed  major  areas  of 
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the  text  so  that  the  drafting  meeting  in  December  1997  was  in  a position  to  work  through  a 
substantial  text.  As  you  will  see  from  the  draft  text,  however,  it  was  not  possible  to  complete 
the  work  so  that  there  are  a number  of  areas  which  have  been  identified  as  requiring  further 
discussion  before  a mature  text  is  finalized.  It  is  our  expectation  that  this  meeting  of  the 
Board  will  further  that  process. 

2.  Episkope-Episcopacy  within  the  quest  for  visible  unity  and  the  apostolic  mission  of 
the  Church 

One  of  the  major  issues  of  disagreement  which  speaker  after  speaker  identified  at  the 
Lausanne  World  Conference  in  1 927  was  that  of  the  different  polities  operative  within  the 
churches  and  the  need  to  reach  agreement  on  the  Church’s  ministry.  Throughout  its  history, 
this  has  been  a continuing  concern  of  Faith  and  Order.  At  the  request  of  the  United-Uniting 
Churches  and  the  Churches  of  the  Leuenberg,  Meissen  and  Porvoo  agreements,  the  Board 
agreed  that  a consultation  on  this  theme  be  held.  Some  thirty  participants,  including  many 
members  of  the  sub-committee  on  ecclesiology,  met  in  Strasbourg  to  learn  of  theological 
developments  and  agreements  since  Baptism,  Eucharist,  Ministry,  to  listen  to  the  experience 
of  churches  who  have  developed  new  patterns  of  oversight,  and  to  consider  the  ecumenical 
challenge  of  shared  expressions  of  the  ministries  of  oversight.  On  the  basis  of  these  insights 
and  experiences,  theological  issues  were  identified  by  two  members  of  the  Consultation  for 
further  development  - a method  which  had  been  used  to  great  effect  at  Lausanne  in  1927.  At 
the  end  of  the  Strasbourg  Consultation,  it  was  felt  that  more  work  was  needed,  and  a second 
consultation  was  held  at  Cret-Berard  in  September  which  brought  together  the  ecclesiology 
sub-committee  and  a number  of  other  participants  of  the  Strasbourg  consultation.  The  reports 
of  these  consultations  give  a clear  indication  of  the  "status  quaestionis",  and  offer  some 
perspectives  which  give  the  possibility  of  further  convergence.  Insights  from  this  consultation 
process  have  been  incorporated  into  the  draft  text  on  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church. 

3.  Hermeneutics 

Those  who  assembled  at  Lausanne  in  1927  clearly  affirmed  the  need  to  base  theological 
reflections  firmly  on  the  basis  of  Scripture  and  on  the  developments  in  understanding  within 
the  Christian  community.  This  concern  has  been  pursued  in  1997  in  the  development  towards 
a mature  text  on  hermeneutics  through  a consultation  held  at  Bossey.  The  text  was  developed 
through  correspondence  and  at  the  drafting  meeting  and  offers  some  working  principles  for 
the  discussion  in  the  churches  on  hermeneutics.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  study  and  those 
working  principles  will  be  a significant  resource  to  churches  and  other  groups  as  they  seek 
to  manifest  their  koinonia  and  to  engage  in  common  ecumenical  study  programmes.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  be  tested  in  different  contexts  so  that  a refined  set  of  principles  can 
be  developed. 

4.  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship 

Considerable  discussion  took  place  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  in  1927  on  the  sacraments, 
and  on  the  importance  of  worship  in  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Immediately  after 
the  Board  meeting  last  January,  a small  consultation  was  held  at  Faverges,  France,  on  the 
theme"  Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our  Common  Baptism".  This 
consultation  was  able  to  work  on  the  basis  of  Baptism,  Eucharist,  Ministry  and  to  develop  the 
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themes  of  the  ordo  of  baptism,  and  discuss  the  issue  of  inculturation.  It  also  explored  the 
relation  of  ethics  to  baptism,  the  last  theme  having  been  important  for  the  ecclesiology  and 
ethics  reports  - Costly  Commitment  and  Costly  Obedience,  and  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Plenary  Commission  at  Moshi. 

A second  issue  which  was  developed  in  1 997  was  the  pursuit  of  a Common  Date  of  Easter 
through  a consultation  at  Aleppo,  Syria,  with  the  Worship  and  Spirituality  stream  of  the  WCC. 
This  consultation  was  based  largely  on  the  work  done  by  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  which  was 
presented  to  this  Board  at  Bangkok  in  1996.  Representatives  of  Christian  World  Communions 
and  of  churches  discussed  how  to  move  towards  a common  date  of  Easter,  and  the  subsequent 
responses  of  the  churches  to  the  proposals  has  been  encouraging.  Such  was  the  interest  in  the 
topic  that  it  became  one  of  the  main  WCC  media  events  of  1997! 

5.  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

A recurring  concern  of  participants  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  of  1927  was  the  positive  and 
negative  impact  of  the  existence  of  national  churches  on  the  search  for  visible  unity.  As  a 
development  of  the  programme  on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics,  and  at  the  request  of  Central 
Committee  in  1996,  the  Board  agreed  that  a small  consultation  be  held  to  identify  the  issues 
to  be  addressed  in  a consideration  of  this  theme.  The  consultation  was  held  at  St  Daeniels, 
Hawarden,  the  library  of  the  British  statesman  William  Gladstone,  which  is  in  Wales.  Through 
case  studies,  discussions  with  local  church  representatives,  Bible  studies  and  insights  from 
political  science,  a series  of  suggestions  for  further  work,  which  includes  the  development  of 
case  studies  is  being  brought  to  this  Board.  This  study  is  being  pursued  with  the  Justice,  Peace 
and  Creation  stream  of  Unit  III  of  the  WCC.  During  the  consultation,  BBC  Radio  Wales 
presented  a panel  discussion  on  the  theme  with  four  of  the  participants  for  its  main  30  minute 
Sunday  morning  programme.  On  the  Sunday  morning  the  participants  attended  worship  in 
local  churches,  and  I had  the  privilege  to  preach  in  St  Asaph’s  Cathedral.  From  the  comments 
of  the  congregation  after  the  service,  it  is  evident  that  this  is  an  issue  which  raises  sharply  the 
imperative  of  the  search  for  visible  unity  as  a major  contribution  to  the  reconciliation  of 
humankind. 

6.  Towards  Sharing  the  One  Apostolic  Faith 

The  Lausanne  Conference  in  1927  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  common  confession  of 
the  apostolic  faith  for  the  unity  of  the  Church.  Considerable  discussion  took  place  on  the 
relation  between  the  Ecumenical  Creeds  and  subsequently  produced  confessions  of  faith,  on 
the  distinction  between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  and  on  the  necessity  of  not  imposing  on 
each  other  theological  insights  which  have  been  developed  by  the  churches  in  separation. 
While  no  consultation  has  been  held  on  this  theme  in  1997,  further  translations  of  the  study 
guide  Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith  have  been  completed,  and  Dr  Peter  Bouteneff  has  been 
entering  dialogue  with  some  persons  who  have  responded  to  the  guide  and  to  the  study. 
Attempts  to  encourage  the  churches  to  respond  to  the  study  have  been  made,  and  it  is  noted 
that  in  some  places  churches  have  resolved  to  "sing  the  common  confession  of  faith"  in  the 
context  of  the  Millennium  celebrations. 

At  its  meeting  in  Fontgombault  last  year,  the  Board  asked  that  the  attempt  be  made  to  allow 
the  insights  of  the  various  studies  to  impact  on  each  other.  We  have  tried  to  do  this  in  a 
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number  of  ways.  For  each  study,  two  staff  persons  have  been  involved.  Thus  the  insights  of 
the  worship  and  ecclesiology  studies  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  study  on  ethnic 
identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  unity;  the  insights  on  apostolic  faith, 
hermeneutics,  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  unity  on  ecclesiology;  the 
insights  of  hermeneutics  and  ethnic  identity  on  worship;  and  the  insights  of  ecclesiology, 
apostolic  faith  and  worship  on  hermeneutics.  Each  of  the  studies  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
staff  meeting  during  the  year  at  which  discussion  on  the  texts  was  conducted  from  the  various 
confessional  backgrounds  of  the  staff,  from  their  particular  spheres  of  engagement  in  the 
theological  sciences  and  from  their  experience  within  the  various  studies.  A third  approach 
to  the  cross-fertilization  of  the  studies  involved  the  attempt  to  include  members  of  different 
studies  in  the  various  consultations.  This  was  not  always  successful  as  members  of  the  Board 
involved  in  one  study  area  are  not  necessarily  able  to  be  free  to  attend  other  study  meetings. 
It  was  possible,  however,  to  involve  Rev.  Neville  Callam  in  the  Faverges  consultation,  and 
to  meet  with  Dr  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  at  the  Strasbourg  ecclesiology  sub-committee  meeting. 

All  the  consultations  and  meetings  on  the  studies  were  held  at  centres  which  enabled  us  to 
keep  within  the  budget,  and  most,  because  of  an  internal  WCC  directive,  were  held  within  a 
reasonable  distance  to  Geneva,  e.g.  Faverges,  Annecy,  Bossey,  Cret-Berard. 

Evaluation  of  Faith  and  Order  Studies  1991-98 

On  returning  from  Fontgombault  last  January,  the  staff  faced  the  request  to  undertake  an 
evaluation  of  every  study  and  programme  undertaken  by  Faith  and  Order  in  the  period  1991- 
1998.  The  evaluation  was  to  be  made  according  to  a pro  forma  series  of  questions  and  criteria 
addressed  to  each  activity  undertaken  in  the  WCC.  The  evaluations  were  to  be  collated  in  each 
stream  and  the  stream  co-ordinator  was  asked  to  present  a composite  report  - within  a set 
number  of  pages!  The  purpose  of  this  exercise  appears  to  have  been  twofold  viz.  to  undertake 
an  evaluation  of  each  programme  and  study  for  its  own  sake,  so  that  lessons  might  be  learned 
about  methodology,  communication,  response  and  reception  and  secondly  to  help  determine 
what  are  the  continuing  questions  which  need  to  be  addressed  within  the  WCC,  and  what 
issues  might  appropriately  be  addressed  in  different  contexts.  There  was  considerable 
apprehension  among  the  WCC  staff  at  this  process,  as  it  was  feared  that  priorities  would  be 
established  for  a re-structured  WCC  which  would  of  financial  necessity  have  less  staff  and 
less  ability  to  undertake  programmes  and  activities.  The  evaluation  process  was  of  its  very 
nature  a staff  undertaking.  We  sought  to  offer  a critique  of  our  work  for  this  period,  noting 
the  positive  reception  of  work  by  some  member  churches,  institutes,  and  scholars  and  also 
raising  some  questions  of  methodology  and  agenda.  At  an  appropriate  stage,  I shared  our 
composite  staff  evaluation  with  the  Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  and 
amended  the  evaluation  to  take  up  some  of  her  comments  - comments  which  did  not  alter  the 
substance  of  the  original.  At  a later  session  of  this  meeting,  we  shall  discuss  this  Evaluation 
Report  as  a basis  for  the  presentation  of  Faith  and  Order  work  at  the  Harare  Assembly. 

Studies  Undertaken  with  Other  Streams  and  Units  of  the  WCC 

In  addition  to  the  study  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Search  for  Unity,  which 
is  initiated  by  Faith  and  Order  in  collaboration  with  the  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation  stream 
of  Unit  III,  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  have  collaborated  in  a number  of  studies  and  projects 
which  have  been  initiated  by  other  WCC  streams. 
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1 . Theology  of  Laos 

In  collaboration  with  the  stream  of  Lay  Participation  and  Inclusive  Community,  the  Faith  and 
Order  staff  helped  to  organize  a consultation  in  Geneva  in  May  1 997  on  the  theology  of  laity. 
As  you  will  remember,  our  intern  in  1996,  Dr  Barbara  Schwahn,  undertook  research  on  this 
area.  Her  work  provided  a solid  foundation  for  this  consultation  where  she  presented  it.  Some 
members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  also  attended  and  made  presentations, 
particularly  on  the  relation  between  baptism  and  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God. 
This  important  consultation  has  made  an  essential  contribution  to  the  work  of  Lay  Institutes 
and  Academies  of  the  churches  and  provided  a significant  framework  for  their  work. 

2.  Aids  and  HIV 

For  some  time  Dr  Thomas  Best  has  been  collaborating  with  the  Christian  Medical 
Commission  of  Unit  II  to  reflect  with  them  theologically  on  the  problem  of  Aids  and  the 
pastoral  care  of  those  suffering  from  it.  A major  report  was  published  in  1997  on  the  basis 
of  this  work. 

3.  Harare  Assembly 

After  considerable  WCC  staff  discussion  of  the  theme  of  the  Eighth  Assembly  at  Harare,  Dr 
Thomas  Best  was  invited  to  write  an  article  on  the  theme  "Turn  to  God  - Rejoice  in  Hope". 
This  article  has  provided  a piece  of  solid  reflection  on  the  theme,  and  is  being  sent  as 
background  material  to  every  delegate  to  the  Assembly.  The  article  has  also  helped  the  staff 
of  the  Council  to  see  the  implications  of  the  theme,  and  has  helped  to  provide  a coherent 
framework  for  planning  for  the  Assembly  - especially  its  worship  and  Bible  studies. 

4.  Programme  to  Overcome  Violence 

The  WCC  Central  Committee  in  1996,  as  you  will  remember,  invited  Faith  and  Order  to 
collaborate  with  the  Programme  to  Overcome  Violence  in  seeking  to  explore  a theological 
foundation  for  the  programme.  While  there  has  been  no  consultation  on  this  during  1997,  it 
is  planned  to  hold  a small  consultation  in  Boston  in  March  1998.  At  that  consultation  case 
studies,  Bible  studies,  and  theological  presentations  will  be  evident  in  the  attempt  to  identify 
the  appropriate  and  fundamental  issues  to  be  addressed  in  further  study. 

5.  Pentecostal- WCC  Dialogue 

Since  1991,  the  Office  of  Church  and  Ecumenical  Relations  has  held  a series  of  dialogues 
with  representatives  and  members  of  Pentecostal  Churches  as  a result  of  the  Canberra 
Assembly  recommendations.  To  seek  to  involve  representatives  of  Pentecostal  Churches  in  the 
work  of  Faith  and  Order  was  also  a recommendation  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela.  While  Faith  and  Order  has  been  involved  in  the  search 
to  identify  suitable  participants  for  these  dialogues  in  the  past;  for  the  most  recent  dialogue 
I was  involved  as  one  of  the  planning  team  for  the  consultation  and  gave  a presentation  on 
the  "Understanding  of  unity  within  the  understanding  of  the  WCC".  This  dialogue  with 
Pentecostals  took  us  further  than  previously  and  from  it  has  emerged  the  proposal  to  establish 
a Joint  Working  Group  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  Pentecostal  Churches. 
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A number  of  Pentecostal  leaders  who  have  been  involved  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
participated  and  played  an  important  role  - especially  Drs  Cecil  Robeck  and  Cheryl  Bridges- 
John.  Informal  conversations  at  the  consultation  led  to  a number  of  Pentecostal  theologians 
expressing  the  desire  to  become  more  closely  associated  with  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

Involvement  in  Studies  of  Christian  World  Communions 

An  important  aspect  of  our  work  is  maintaining  dialogue  with  Christian  World  Communions. 
As  Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  I participate  in  the  meetings 
of  the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  and  give  an  annual  report  on 
our  work  and  the  progress  of  our  studies.  Through  the  mutual  exchange  of  information  a 
certain  co-ordination  becomes  possible  and  a growing  awareness  of  the  complementarity  of 
multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues  is  evident. 

1.  Bilateral  Forum 

On  behalf  of  the  Christian  World  Communion  General  Secretaries,  Faith  and  Order  organizes 
meetings  of  the  Bilateral  Forum.  The  last  meeting  of  the  Forum  was  held  in  Annecy,  France, 
in  May  1997  on  the  theme  "Emerging  Visions  of  Visible  Unity  in  the  Canberra  Statement  and 
the  Bilateral  Dialogues".  I was  assisted  in  the  planning  and  running  of  this  meeting  by  Dr 
Dagmar  Heller,  and  the  Moderator  of  our  Commission  presented  a paper  on  "Visible  Unity 
in  the  Work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches".  It  is  evident  that  more  attention  needs  to 
be  given  to  this  topic,  but  this  consultation  helped  to  identify  appropriate  issues.  The 
Conference  was  also  significant  for  including  a strong  representation  from  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  which  has  become  increasingly  involved  in  bilateral  dialogues. 

2.  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 

In  March  1997,  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  held  a conference  on  Human 
Rights  which  included  representatives  of  the  WCC  and  LWF.  The  task  of  the  consultation  was 
to  explore  developments  in  thought  and  action  in  Human  Rights  since  the  1976  Statement  of 
the  World  Alliance.  In  the  mid-1970s,  many  Christian  World  Communions  undertook  studies 
on  the  Theology  of  Human  Rights  on  the  basis  of  their  ethical  traditions  to  lay  a theological 
framework  for  the  activity  of  their  member  churches  in  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
human  rights.  I was  invited  to  give  the  opening  address  to  the  consultation,  as  I had 
participated  in  the  WARC  Centennial  Assembly  at  St  Andrews  in  1977  where  I acted  as  one 
of  the  two  resource  persons  - along  with  Dr  Jurgen  Moltmann  - on  this  topic.  It  was  clear  that 
further  work  on  this  theme  will  be  undertaken  in  collaboration  with  the  WCC  and  other 
Christian  World  Communions. 

3.  Lutheran  World  Federation 

As  part  of  its  continuing  attempt  to  explore  the  nature  of ’communio",  and  the  understanding 
of  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  as  Communion,  the  Studies  Department  of  the  LWF  has 
initiated  a study  process  entitled  "Communion,  Community  and  Society".  I was  invited  to 
participate  in  the  initial  meeting  of  this  project  in  Geneva,  October  1997,  and  to  offer  some 
reflections  on  the  Faith  and  Order  work  on  Koinonia.  In  undertaking  this,  I sought  to 
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interrogate  a Lutheran  case  study  on  Denmark  from  the  perspective  of  the  Canberra  Statement, 
and  to  allow  that  case  study  to  enter  a critical  discussion  with  the  Canberra  text. 

Increasingly,  Christian  World  Communions  are  seeking  to  enter  dialogue  with  the  multilateral 
work  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  this  will  become  a 
continuing  aspect  of  our  agenda. 

Relationships  with  National  and  Regional  Councils  of  Churches 

During  1997,  the  Secretariat  was  involved  in  discussion  with  a number  of  Councils  of 
Churches. 

1 . Conference  of  European  Churches 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  increasing  collaboration  between  Faith  and 
Order  and  the  theological  studies  department  of  the  Conference  of  European  Churches.  Dr 
Viorel  Ionita,  their  study  secretary,  has  participated  in  the  study  on  the  Nature  and  Purpose 
of  the  Church  on  a number  of  occasions.  For  the  Graz  Assembly  of  the  Catholic  Conference 
of  European  Bishops  and  the  Conference  of  European  Churches  in  June  1997, 1 was  asked  to 
attend  as  one  of  the  WCC  representatives  and  to  give  a keynote  address  on  "Reconciling 
Memories"  for  one  of  the  Hearings  on  Unity.  In  excess  of  one  thousand  people  attended  the 
session,  and  many  ideas  emanating  from  it  have  been  taken  up  for  the  future  work  of  CEC. 
I was  also  asked  to  attend  a session  of  the  new  Central  Committee  in  Morges  in  November 
1997,  to  explore  possibilities  of  a developing  relationship  between  CEC  and  Faith  and  Order, 
and  the  WCC.  To  further  assist  CEC,  Mrs  Renate  Sbeghen  acted  as  interpreter  for  their  1 1th 
Assembly  immediately  following  the  Graz  Assembly  and  also  for  the  Central  Committee  in 
Morges. 

2.  Christian  Conference  of  Asia 

On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  ATESEA  - the  Association  for  Theological  Education  in 
South  East  Asia  - at  which  he  gave  a major  paper  on  "Ethnicity,  Nationalism  and  the  Search 
for  Unity",  Dr  Thomas  Best  met  with  the  recently  appointed  General  Secretary  of  CCA.  It 
was  clear  from  the  discussion  that  the  Christian  Conference  wishes  to  develop  a substantial 
relationship  with  Faith  and  Order,  and  wishes  to  enter  dialogue  particularly  on  ecclesiological 
questions  affecting  some  Asian  member  churches.  The  hope  was  expressed  that  these 
discussions  would  be  furthered  during  1998. 

3.  Nordic  Ecumenical  Council 

The  Faith  and  Order  network  of  the  Nordic  Ecumenical  Council  met  in  Stockholm  in  August 
1997  to  explore  the  issue  of  the  Ecclesiological  Significance  of  Regional  and  National 
Councils  of  Churches.  I was  invited  to  explore  this  theme  from  the  perspective  of  the  WCC. 
The  conference  was  a stimulating  event  and  offered  solid  reflection  on  this  issue  and  on  the 
relation  between  bilateral  and  multilateral  discussions  and  instruments  of  ecumenical 
collaboration. 
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4.  Churches  Together  in  England 

On  behalf  of  the  General  Secretary,  I had  the  privilege  of  representing  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  at  the  meeting  of  the  Forum  of  Churches  Together  in  England.  The  English 
Churches  have  been  involved  in  recent  years  in  the  "Called  to  Be  One"  process,  where  the 
member  churches  of  the  Council  have  articulated  their  understanding  of  the  Church,  its 
mission,  its  structure  and  the  nature  of  unity.  The  meeting  of  the  Forum  itself  was  conducted 
in  a positive,  supportive  and  encouraging  atmosphere.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  misunderstanding  about  the  nature  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  a lack  of  clarity  in 
the  way  in  which  terms  are  understood  e.g.  visible  unity,  reconciled  diversity.  From  this 
experience  and  others  in  1997,  the  importance  of  addressing  the  issue  of  the  nature  of  unity 
we  seek  has  been  evident,  and  this  must  soon  re-enter  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  it  has  become  clear  that  a number  of  regional  and  national 
councils  of  churches  wish  a closer  collaboration  with  Faith  and  Order.  With  the  new 
relationships  being  established  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  regional  councils 
of  churches,  it  is  clear  that  such  collaboration  will  be  the  subject  of  an  increasing  number  of 
discussions. 

Relationships  with  Member  Churches 

During  1997,  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  made  a number  of  presentations  on  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  to  groups  visiting  the  WCC  headquarters  in  Geneva.  These  occasions  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  seek  to  involve  others  in  our  work.  However,  the  staff  also  paid  visits  to 
member  churches.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  undertook  a series  of  meetings  with  representatives  of 
WCC  member  churches  and  other  churches  in  Congo  (Zaire)  in  November  1997.  Dr  Thomas 
Best  and  I attended  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Denver  in  July  1997, 
and  we  gave  panel  presentations  on  the  "Joys  and  Struggles  of  Councils  of  Churches".  We 
also  participated  in  the  celebrations  to  mark  the  retirement  in  1998  of  our  Vice-Moderator, 
Rev.  Dr  Paul  Crow  Jr.  Dr  Peter  Bouteneff  visited  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  here  in  Istanbul 
in  November  1997.  Throughout  1997,  Dr  Bouteneff  has  been  engaged  in  entering  dialogue 
with  Orthodox  critics  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  particularly  through  the  Internet.  He  and 
some  Orthodox  colleagues  in  the  WCC  have  been  advising  our  General  Secretary  in 
preparation  for  his  visit  in  January  1998  to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  This  dialogue  in 
which  Peter  is  engaged  is  very  important  for  our  work.  In  December  1997,  I took  part  in 
discussions  with  the  staff  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  along  with 
other  WCC  staff,  to  explore  the  involvement  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  the  WCC 
in  the  light  of  the  new  structures  being  proposed  for  the  WCC. 

Communication  of  the  Work  of  Faith  and  Order 

In  addition  to  the  above  work  which  seeks  to  further  and  develop  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order,  and  encourage  the  churches  in  their  search  to  make  manifest  "visible  unity",  the 
Secretariat  has  sought  through  publications  and  lectures  to  communicate  the  studies  and  issues 
of  Faith  and  Order  to  as  wide  a group  as  possible.  One  serious  failing  during  1997  was  our 
inability  to  see  through  to  final  publication  the  Moshi  Report.  As  you  will  remember,  the 
person  designated  to  take  minutes  and  produce  a record  of  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting 
had  to  withdraw  at  a point  where  it  was  not  possible  to  find  a replacement.  The  proceedings 
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of  the  Commission  therefore  had  to  be  tape-recorded.  It  has  proved  to  be  more  difficult  to 
transcribe  and  edit  these  tapes  than  anticipated.  Most  of  the  report  has  now  reached  proof 
stage,  but  there  are  still  some  sections  which  need  to  be  completed.  Priority  is  being  given  to 
the  completion  of  the  task,  with  the  hope  that  the  Report  might  be  available  in  spring  1998. 
Some  of  the  presentations  at  Moshi  have  appeared  in  Mid-Stream , Okumenische  Rundschau, 
Una  Sancta  and  Studi  Ecumenici. 

To  communicate  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  Dr  Peter  Bouteneff  has  developed  a Faith  and 
Order  page  on  the  WCC  WorldWideWeb  site.  Most  of  the  significant  documents  since 
Baptism,  Eucharist,  Ministry  are  already  available  on  this  page,  and  some  120  persons  access 
these  materials  from  all  over  the  world  each  week.  It  is  clear  that  this  page  needs  to  be 
developed.  It  is  also  clear  that  consideration  needs  to  be  given  as  to  how  to  handle  this  new 
phenomenon,  so  that  our  work  can  be  communicated  and  developed. 

In  the  course  of  1997,  two  persons  spent  one  month  each  with  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat 
learning  of  our  work,  and  pursuing  their  specific  interest.  Mr  Myroslav  Marynovytch,  a 
Ukrainian  journalist  and  teacher  who  had  been  an  Amnesty  International  "Prisoner  of 
Conscience"  in  the  1980s,  asked  to  work  with  me  on  issues  of  Religious  Liberty  as  part  of 
his  Fellowship  at  New  York  City  University.  He  was  also  able  to  join  the  WARC  consultation 
on  Human  Rights  where  he  made  a significant  contribution.  In  August  1997,  Mr  Matthias 
Strohle,  a theological  student  in  training  for  the  ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Church  in 
Wiirttemberg,  joined  us  for  one  month  to  learn  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  to  explore 
the  relation  between  our  work  and  the  life  of  congregations.  In  his  report,  he  emphasises  the 
importance  for  Faith  and  Order  of  seeking  to  present  its  work  in  ways  which  communicate 
with  non-specialists.  Although  these  short-term  attachments  are  extremely  important  for 
encouraging  people  to  appropriate  the  issues  and  methods  of  Faith  and  Order,  they  place  an 
additional  burden  on  staff  resources  especially  of  time.  How  can  we  help  to  more  adequately 
encourage  individuals  to  appropriate  our  work,  and  to  act  as  communicators  of  it  in  local 
situations? 

The  Harare  Assembly  1998 

During  1997,  the  staff  has  been  heavily  involved  in  preparation  for  the  WCC  Assembly  at 
Harare  in  December  1998.  Drs  Heller  and  Bouteneff  have  played  a full  part  in  the 
preparations  of  the  worship  material  for  the  Assembly,  and  they  will  carry  responsibilities  for 
worship  at  the  Assembly  itself,  Dr  Best  and  I have  participated  in  discussions  about  the  way 
in  which  the  Assembly  theme  will  be  evident  throughout  the  Assembly  and  in  particular  have 
participated  in  the  planning  of  the  plenary  presentation  of  the  theme.  Dr  Best  has  been  heavily 
involved  in  the  planning  of  the  agenda  and  format  of  the  Small  Groups  which  will  be  a daily 
feature  of  the  Assembly,  while  I carry  responsibility  for  working  with  those  making 
presentations  on  Unity,  Spirituality  and  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  in  the  "Padare".  All  the 
executive  staff  have  been  involved  in  discussions  on  the  Unit  Hearings,  which  will  be  where 
the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  presented  at  the  Assembly,  and  Dr  Bouteneff  has  been 
involved  with  the  articulation  of  the  Vision  Statement  and  re-commitment  celebrations  at 
Harare. 
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Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC 

Throughout  1997  a continuing  discussion  on  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  has  taken  place.  After  the  meeting  of  the  Board  at  Fontgombault 
last  January,  the  response  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  to  the  green  paper  on  the  Common 
Understanding  and  Vision  was  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC.  Along  with  the 
responses  of  the  churches  to  the  green  paper  the  Board  contribution  received  consideration. 
However  it  was  clear  that  some  of  the  Board’s  concerns  had  not  been  included  in  the  revised 
text  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee.  In  discussion  with  the  General 
Secretary,  I was  invited  to  share  the  draft  of  the  revision  with  our  Moderator  and  with  the  Rt 
Rev.  Barry  Rogerson  who  was  a Central  Committee  member  and  who  had  been  asked  by  the 
Board  to  make  himself  available  for  continuing  discussion  on  the  Common  Understanding  and 
Vision.  In  the  event,  Dr  Tanner  and  Bishop  Rogerson  produced  a substantial  document  which 
sought  to  place  our  concerns  in  the  context  of  the  revised  draft.  Of  particular  concern  was  the 
enunciation  of  the  "common  calling",  and  the  substitution  of  "koinonia"  for  "visible  unity"  at 
key  points  in  the  revised  draft  and  in  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  to  Article  3. 
Since  it  was  necessary  to  have  a substantial  discussion  on  these  questions  prior  to  the  Central 
Committee  meeting,  I proposed  to  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  that  he  join  the  Board  members  who 
would  be  present  at  the  second  Episkope-Episcopacy  consultation  at  Cret-Berard  in  September. 
This  he  was  very  happy  to  do.  Among  many  reasons  for  my  proposal  was  the  fact  that  it 
seemed  important  that  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  could  present  their 
concerns  in  the  light  of  the  substantial  response  they  had  made  to  the  CUV  draft.  This 
meeting  took  place  and  enabled  the  General  Secretary  to  gain  an  appreciation  of  the  concerns 
of  Faith  and  Order.  At  Central  Committee,  many  members  emphasised  the  importance  of 
defining  the  Council  as  having  as  its  object  the  search  for  visible  unity.  Faith  and  Order  made 
further  suggestions  in  the  Unit  I Committee.  Central  Committee  then  adopted  an  emended  text 
as  a Policy  Statement  of  the  WCC. 

Simultaneously,  the  staff  of  the  Council  began  to  give  consideration  to  a new  internal 
organization  of  the  Council  which  would  bring  together  streams  into  teams  which  would  both 
undertake  specific  work  according  to  their  mandate  and  undertake  cross  team  collaboration. 
A document  on  principles  for  this  re-organization  was  accepted  by  the  Central  Committee,  and 
it  placed  Faith  and  Order  in  a new  team  with  the  Worship  and  Spirituality  stream.  After  the 
Central  Committee  the  General  Secretary  established  a new  Staff  Group  on  Internal 
Organization  to  develop  the  task,  profiles  and  resources  for  a re-structured  Council  which 
would  have  less  people  on  its  staff,  and  I was  invited  to  joint  this  Staff  Group.  The 
discussions  of  the  Group  have  been  engaged  and  committed  and  have  been  conducted  in  a 
constructive  and  congenial  manner.  It  is  proposed  that  the  new  team  be  called  the  "Faith  and 
Order  Team",  and  that  the  team  be  associated  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  The  staff 
of  both  streams  have  met  to  develop  the  work  profile  of  the  team,  according  to  the  format 
common  to  all  the  teams  - identifying  continuing  tasks,  tasks  which  have  a specific  time  scale, 
partners  involved  in  the  pursuit  of  the  agenda,  and  the  resources  necessary  for  the  team,  to 
fulfil  the  task.  The  inclusion  of  Worship  and  Spirituality  with  the  work  of  the  Commission 
was  argued  on  two  grounds.  The  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order  include  the  mandate  currently 
being  undertaken  by  the  Worship  and  Spirituality  stream.  The  second  reason  was  a pragmatic 
one  viz.  the  desirability  of  having  the  Commission  relate  to  the  entire  work  of  the  team,  and 
not  simply  part  of  it.  The  staff  of  the  two  streams  are  confident  that  this  new  arrangement 
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benefits  Faith  and  Order  especially  as  there  has  been  a long  experience  of  collaboration 
between  them. 

At  Central  Committee,  Bishop  Rogerson  reminded  the  General  Secretary  of  the  process  for 
revising  the  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order,  should  that  be  necessary  for  the  new  structure.  In 
November  1997,  Dr  Raiser  asked  me  to  explore  what  changes  would  be  necessary  to  the  By- 
Laws  if  they  were  to  reflect  the  principles  and  structures  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee 
last  September.  I submitted  some  proposals  to  open  up  the  discussion  with  Dr  Raiser,  and  sent 
copies  to  our  Moderator  and  Bishop  Rogerson.  Dr  Raiser  consulted  a Constitution  Committee 
in  the  WCC,  and  has  this  week  given  me  a copy  of  a draft  to  be  discussed  by  the  decision- 
making Staff  Executive  Group  next  week.  Undoubtedly,  we  will  need  to  find  ways  to  continue 
discussing  those  questions. 

At  the  beginning  of  1997,  there  were  some  who  feared  that  Faith  and  Order  might  be 
attenuated  in  the  proposal  for  a restructured  Council.  While  there  are  still  substantial  questions 
to  be  resolved,  it  is  clear  that  Faith  and  Order  will  have  greater  visibility  in  the  new  structure 
and  will  continue  to  participate  in  cross- team  studies.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  will  continue  - both  as  a Standing  Commission  (not  Board!)  and  as  a Plenary 
Commission  though  it  may  be  that  the  Plenary  Commission  will  meet  regionally  rather  than 
as  a full  plenary  commission. 

Since  non-member  Churches,  particularly  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  enter  collaboration  in 
the  WCC  primarily  through  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  the  Commission  of  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism,  a two  day  meeting  with  the  staff  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity  took  place  in  December  1997.  The  Pontifical  Council  stressed  its 
support  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  visibility  of  Faith 
and  Order,  and  sought  to  ensure  that  its  role  in  any  re-structuring  would  not  be  diminished. 
Both  Dr  Raiser  and  I attended  the  discussions  on  this,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  Pontifical 
Council  felt  reassured  that  their  concerns  were  met.  An  Aide-Memoire  of  this  meeting  was 
produced. 

Concluding  Remarks 

This  report  covers  the  major  aspects  of  our  work  during  1997.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
mention  everything.  It  has,  however,  been  a particularly  busy  year.  An  immense  burden  of 
work  has  been  placed  on  my  colleagues  and  on  members  of  the  Board.  Our  work  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  immense  capacity  for  work  - in  typing,  organizing  meetings, 
translating,  editing  and  preparing  documents  for  publication  - of  Renate  Sbeghen  and  Carolyn 
McComish.  It  would  also  not  have  been  possible  without  the  dedication,  commitment,  hard 
work  and  collaborative  style  of  Drs  Best,  Bouteneff  and  Heller.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
moments  of  frustration,  despondency  and  difficulty.  These,  however,  have  taken  place  in  the 
wider  context  of  stimulation,  encouragement  and  joy.  It  was  therefore  with  immense 
satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to  celebrate  with  Dr  Peter  Bouteneff  the  award  of  D.Phil.  (Oxford 
University)  for  his  patristic  research.  I imagine  that  you  would  wish  to  join  us  in 
congratulating  Peter  on  this  award. 

The  staff  has  been  greatly  encouraged  also  by  the  commitment  and  hard  work  of  the  members 
of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board.  Despite  impossible  agendas,  some  members  have  been  able  to 
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devote  four  weeks  in  1997  to  develop  the  studies.  For  this  we  are  immensely  grateful  and  are 
conscious  of  the  commitment  this  displays.  In  particular  I would  like  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  Dr  Mary  Tanner  who  has  spent  a considerable  period  of  time  this  year  working  with  Faith 
and  Order,  and  through  her  encouragement  and  insight  has  been  a constant  support  to  the 
staff,  particularly  in  the  period  of  radical  change  within  the  WCC.  She  has  participated  also 
in  the  preparation  of  a large  number  of  our  meetings  and  sought  to  keep  before  us  the  goal 
of  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  Thank  you,  Mary. 

1997.  Seventy  years  after  Lausanne  1927.  It  is  a salutary  experience  to  read  again  the  reports 
and  presentations  to  the  First  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  Our  agenda  is  evident 
already  at  that  Conference.  Pertinent  questions  about  what  agreements  are  essential  before  the 
churches  manifest  visible  unity  are  evident  already  at  that  Conference.  Many  of  the  theological 
insights  evident  in  our  work  are  evident  at  that  Conference.  Some  of  the  methods  and 
principles  for  reaching  agreement  are  evident  at  that  Conference.  Have  we  not  progressed 
since  then?  It  seems  to  me  important  to  emphasise  that  there  is  a greater  inclusivity  of 
partners  in  the  ecumenical  dialogue  in  1997.  Work  now  proceeds  on  the  basis  of  a common 
ecumenical  tradition.  The  enunciation  of  our  agreements  has  thus  a greater  "thickness".  Many 
of  our  member  churches  have  entered  into  unions  or  into  new  patterns  of  relationship.  But  it 
is  important  to  constantly  ask  the  question  which  is  addressed  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Ut 
Unum  Sint:  "How  much  further  do  we  need  to  go?"  In  December  1997  the  LWF  Strasbourg 
Institute  hosted  an  informal  consultation  on  The  Future  Ecumenical  Agenda.  A number  of 
issues  in  addition  to  continuing  questions  of  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  reconciliation  of 
ministry  and  sharing  in  eucharist  were  identified.  The  distinction  between  "Conference"  and 
"Controversy"  made  by  Bishop  Brent  now  has  additional  aspects  -the  development  of 
convergence  rather  than  comparative  methodologies,  and  the  issue  of  how  we  receive  the 
result  of  our  "Conference".  It  was  further  evident  that  issues  of  ethics  need  to  be  addressed 
as  they  are  also  church-dividing.  The  participants  noted  that  questions  of  methodology,  and 
of  authority  and  primacy  now  need  to  be  faced.  In  seventy  years  there  has  been  immense 
progress,  but  now  is  the  time  to  build  on  the  agreements  reached  and  press  further  to 
overcoming  the  obstacles  to  the  manifestation  of  visible  unity.  As  we  continue  to  work,  let 
us  respond  to  the  challenge  of  Bishop  Brent  in  his  sermon: 

"Let  us  keep  the  purpose  of  unity  firm  in  our  hearts  and  look  on  all  Christians  of 
whatever  name  as  brothers  beloved.  It  is  thus  that,  by  practising  unity,  we  shall  gain 
unity." 

Moderator,  I submit  my  report  on  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  as  a record  of  our  stewardship 
in  1997. 


Evaluation  of  the  Work  of  Faith  and  Order  1991-1998 

After  lunch  the  Director  introduced  the  above  paper  (see  Appendix  I),  emphasising  that  this 
had  been  a staff  evaluation  prepared  for  internal  evaluation  as  he  had  noted  in  his  report.  He 
stressed,  however,  that  the  paper  might  offer  a basis  for  the  Faith  and  Order  presentation  in 
the  Hearings  at  the  Harare  Assembly,  since  it  is  there  that  an  account  of  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order  since  the  Canberra  Assembly  (1991)  has  to  be  presented.  The  evaluation  sought  to  show 
that  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  does  produce  fruit  in  the  question  for  visible  unity. 
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In  discussion  of  the  reports  of  the  Moderator  and  the  Director  and  the  "Evaluation"  paper 
members  were  invited  to  define  issues  for  the  week’s  work  and  future  programmes.  Araceli 
Rocchietti  asked  for  clarification  about  the  use  in  the  "Evaluation"  paper  of  phrases  like 
"global  neighbourhood",  "global"  often  suggests  systems  dominated  by  the  Atlantic  economies. 
D.K.  Yemba  spoke  about  the  importance  of  regional  Faith  and  Order  meetings,  e.g.  for  Africa. 
John  Radano  feared  putting  too  great  a burden  on  Faith  and  Order  for  WCC  related 
theological  work.  The  Moderator  emphasised  the  good  record  of  cooperation  with  others  in 
the  WCC  but  also  the  need  to  maintain  an  ability  to  do  specific  work.  Neville  Callam  spoke 
positively  of  the  work  of  regional  consultations  for  developing  new  contextual  insights.  Martin 
Cressey  named  the  issue  of  shifts  since  1927  in  church  "power"  vis-a-vis  the  world.  William 
Rusch  called  for  a renewed  sense  of  the  place  of  Faith  and  Order  as  a movement  within  the 
ecumenical  movement  as  a whole.  Barry  Rogerson  called  for  the  inclusion  of  a record  of  the 
struggle  to  maintain  the  Faith  and  Order  role  through  the  continuing  study  and  reflection  on 
the  various  aspects  of  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  process.  There  was  an  exchange 
of  views  on  ways  forward  in  churches  when  they  are  not  yet  mutually  accountable  and  a 
world  which  is  aware  of  its  own  divisions  but  does  not  look  to  the  churches  for  reconciliation. 
Dorothea  Wendebourg  pleaded  for  a more  directly  theological  approach.  Turid  Karlsen  Seim 
argued  that  the  "political"  struggle  was  still  necessary  - only,  of  course,  because  the 
theological  work  is  worth  keeping  on  the  churches’  agenda.  Alan  Falconer  spoke  of  "unity  in 
solidarity",  specially  in  situations  of  conflict:  how  do  you  enter  the  dialogue  between  regions 
and  their  concerns?  Emmanuel  Clapsis  asked  how  we  avoid  mutual  incomprehension  between 
emerging  regional  groups  in  a polycentric  movement  which  still  needs  to  be  centred  on  Christ. 

Nominations  Committee  Report 

In  a closed  session  the  Nominations  Committee  presented  it  report.  The  Director  noted  the 
process  of  soliciting  nominations  and  curricula  vitae  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  and  the 
Commission  from  member  and  non-member  churches  of  the  WCC.  He  noted  that  a formal 
request  for  such  nominations  had  been  made  in  October  1996  and  May  1997,  and  had  been 
followed  up  by  further  reminders.  He  noted  that  this  Board  was  constitutionally  required  to 
present  the  names  of  a new  Board,  according  to  appropriate  balances,  to  the  General  Secretary 
for  submission  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee  at  Harare.  The  new  Board,  meeting  in 
1999,  should  then  be  required  to  submit  a full  list  of  Plenary  Commission  members  for 
election  by  the  1999  Central  Committee.  This  Board  was  therefore  being  presented  by  the 
Nominations  Committee  with  proposal  for  membership  of  the  new  Faith  and  Order  Board. 

Dr  Paul  Crow  submitted  the  list  of  names  proposed  and  noted  that  appropriate  balances  had 
been  maintained. 

1.  There  are  12  women  (40%)  and  18  men  (60%). 

2.  There  are  regional  representatives  in  the  following  proportions: 

Percentages  for  full  Commission  should  be: 


Africa 

5 

16% 

17% 

Asia 

5 

16% 

18% 

Caribbean 

1 

3% 

1% 
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Europe 

9 

30% 

35% 

Latin  America 

2 

7% 

3% 

Middle  East 

2 

7% 

6% 

North  America 

5 

16% 

17% 

Pacific  - Australasia 

1 

3% 

3% 

3.  There  are  confessional  representatives  in  the  following  proportions: 

Percentages  for  full  Commission  should  be: 


Anglican 

2 

7% 

10.8% 

Baptist 

1 

3% 

3.6% 

Brethren,  Old  Cath. 

1 

3% 

4.5% 

Disciples/Moravian 

1 

3% 

4.5% 

Lutheran 

6 

20% 

11.7% 

Methodist 

3 

10% 

10.8% 

Orthodox  (Eastern) 

4 

13% 

15.3% 

Orthodox  (Oriental) 

2 

7% 

5.4% 

Reformed 

5 

17% 

15.3% 

Roman  Catholic 

3 

10% 

10% 

United 

2 

7% 

8.1% 

(One  United  nominee  had  also  been  nominated  by  the  Anglican  Church  of  the  area. 
This  is  not  reflected  in  the  Anglican  percentage  above.) 

4.  There  are  10  members  of  the  current  Board  and  4 members  of  the  current  Plenary 
Commission. 

Three  questions  were  discussed: 

(a)  the  possible  addition  to  the  list  of  a name  for  a consultant  representing  the  Pentecostal 
churches; 

(b)  the  propriety  of  reserving  places  for  particular  churches  which  had  not  yet  put  forward 
names  to  the  committee; 

(c)  the  reasons  why  only  one  younger  theologian  was  on  the  list. 

On  (a)  it  was  decided  after  discussion  to  refer  both  the  issue  and  the  possible  choice  of  name 
to  the  new  Board/Standing  Commission. 

On  (b)  it  was  agreed  that  there  were  circumstances  in  each  of  the  two  cases  which  made  the 
reservation  of  a place  desirable. 

On  (c)  it  was  explained  that  member  churches  have  generally  put  forward  names  of  persons 
over  forty  and  even  for  the  Plenary  Commission  few  women  - these  two  factors  had 
complicated  the  choices. 

Paul  Crow  then  moved,  seconded  by  Yeow  Choo  Lak,  that  the  Board  approve  the  names  (and 
the  two  places  reserved  for  named  churches)  listed  in  the  report  of  the  Nominations 
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Committee  for  service  on  the  Board  from  the  WCC  Harare  Assembly  to  the  next  WCC 
Assembly  thereafter,  and  instruct  the  Director  to  forward  the  list  to  the  Central  Committee  at 
Harare  for  election  by  them. 

This  was  carried.  Evangelos  Theodorou  abstained  for  lack  of  information  on  the  theological 
qualifications  of  some  of  those  proposed.  It  was  agreed  that  efforts  should  be  maintained  in 
future  to  secure  appropriate  CVs  from  churches.  Peter  Donald  asked,  and  it  was  agreed,  that 
similar  attention  be  continued  to  the  issue  of  Board  representation,  to  include  younger 
theologians  and  lay  theologians. 


Ut  Unum  Sint 

The  Director  circulated  a proposed  response  to  the  encyclical  "Ut  Unum  Sint"  which  had  been 
drafted  by  Martin  Cressey,  Nicolas  Lossky  and  Mary  O’Driscoll  on  the  basis  of  previous 
Board  discussion  and  written  comments  from  members;  the  Moderator  had  also  made  some 
drafting  suggestions.  After  discussion  and  further  amendments,  on  the  motion  of  Melanie 
May,  seconded  by  David  K.  Yemba,  the  text  was  approved  for  sending  to  the  Vatican,  as 
follows: 

"This  response  is  offered  as  an  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order 
for  the  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint  and  an  indication  of  ways  in  which  the  encyclical  is  in 
harmony  with  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  It  does  not  purport  to  represent 
the  views  of  member  churches  of  the  WCC,  many  of  which  are  responding  to  the  encyclical 
in  their  own  name  and  at  greater  length.  All  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  directed  to  that 
commitment  to  the  search  for  visible  unity  which  the  encyclical  urges  upon  the  churches. 

The  encyclical  letter  Ut  Unum  Sint  appears  to  us  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  be 
a form  of  ecclesial  reception  which  truly  receives  and  opens  up  positively  the  themes  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  particularly  Unitatis  Redintegratio.  We  particularly  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  spirit  of  humility  which  runs  through  the  encyclical,  and  which  comes  out 
so  clearly  in  expressions  like  "dialogue  of  consciences"  (para.  34),  "dialogue  of  conversion" 
and  "our  acknowledgment,  jointly  and  to  each  other,  that  we  are  men  and  women  who  have 
sinned"  (para.  35).  Coming  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  it  has  the  special  significance  of 
confirming  his  own  and  his  Church’s  ongoing  commitment  to  the  search  for  visible  unity  and 
his  support  for  all  those  who  strive  for  the  unity  of  all  Christians.  The  text  acknowledges  that 
"ecumenism  is  an  organic  part  of  (the  Church’s)  life  and  work,  and  consequently  must 
pervade  all  that  she  is  and  does"  (para.  20). 

We  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  are  grateful  for  the  recognition  given  to  our  work 
throughout  the  encyclical  letter.  This  recognition  of  Faith  and  Order  work  implies  a 
relationship  with  all  ecclesial  communities  engaged  in  the  ecumenical  task.  The 
acknowledgement  that  the  churches  cannot  reach  the  goal  of  full  visible  unity  without  one 
another’s  help,  and  that  such  "mutual  help  in  the  search  for  truth  is  a sublime  form  of 
evangelical  charity"  (para.  78)  coincides  fully  with  the  conviction  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission.  Although  the  text  states  that  "because  of  the  lack  of  the  Sacrament  of  Orders" 
the  post-Reformation  communities  "have  not  preserved  the  genuine  and  total  reality  of  the 
eucharistic  mystery"  (para.  67),  we  particularly  appreciate  the  fact  that  our  "brotherhood"  is 
said  to  be  "rooted  in  recognition  of  the  oneness  of  Baptism"  as  the  basis  for  our  belonging 
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to  one  another,  together  with  the  positive  reference  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (para. 
42).  Similarly,  we  are  thankful  for  the  insistence  on  the  cooperation  of  Christians  in  the 
service  of  humanity  as  witnessing  to  the  gospel  (para.  45). 

Ut  Unum  Sint  conveys  a sense  of  movement  and  the  intention  to  continue  moving  until  full 
visible  unity  is  reached.  Movement  implies,  as  the  text  states,  "the  need  for  interior 
conversion"  (para.  15)  and  for  "continual  reformation"  (para.  16).  These  phrases,  in  our 
understanding,  refer  to  what  the  Orthodox  Churches  mean  by  "metanoia".  Moreover,  it  is 
stressed  that  conversion  must  not  only  be  personal  but  must  also  have  a communal  aspect 
(para.  15).  The  letter  urges  repentance  not  only  for  personal  sins  committed  against  the 
Church’s  unity,  but  also  for  "social  sins,  which  is  to  say  the  sinful  ’structures’  themselves 
which  have  contributed  and  can  still  contribute  to  division  and  the  reinforcing  of  division" 
(para.  34).  How  can  we  not  recognize  that  some  of  our  structures,  particularly  structures  of 
power,  are  not  of  the  gospel,  and  therefore  not  of  the  Church  of  God,  but  rather  are 
infiltrations  of  categories  of  this  world? 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  considers  it  its  duty  to  continue  its  work  in  the  spirit  of  Ut 
Unum  Sint  with  its  emphasis  on  seeking  "the  necessary  and  sufficient  visible  unity"  (para.  78) 
and  therefore  on  not  imposing  on  one  another  any  burden  beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary 
(cf.  Acts  15:28).  We  agree  that  instead  of  being  opposed  to  Christian  unity,  legitimate 
diversity  enriches  it  (para.  50),  and  can  actually  be  regarded  as  a manifestation  of  God’s 
providence  (para.  57).  We  also  observe  that  member  churches  vary  in  their  understanding  of 
what  degree  of  diversity  is  legitimate. 

We  appreciate  the  combination  of  personal  courtesy  and  theological  candour  with  which  the 
encyclical  speaks  of  other  "Churches  and  Ecclesial  Communities"  (e.g.  in  para.  64).  We 
understand  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  "The  elements  of  (the) 
already-given  Church  exist,  found  in  their  fullness  in  the  Catholic  Church  and,  without  this 
fullness,  in  the  other  communities"  (para.  14)  and  that  not  all  ministries  of  word  and 
sacraments  in  these  communities  can  at  present  be  recognized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
as  being  in  accordance  with  God’s  purpose  for  the  Church.  It  will  of  course  be  clear  from  the 
various  bilateral  dialogues  of  churches  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  with  one  another 
that  these  churches  believe  themselves  to  be  true  churches  within  the  wholeness  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ,  though  hoping  to  receive  gifts  from  one  another  in  progress  to  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church.  From  this  position  they  naturally  find  unsatisfactory  some  of  the 
references  to  them  in  the  encyclical.  At  the  same  time,  we  see  in  the  statement  that  the 
martyrs  who  died  for  their  Christian  faith,  no  matter  which  Christian  tradition  they  belong  to, 
as  well  as  the  saints  of  all  our  traditions,  are  already  in  perfect  communion  (para.  84),  a very 
welcome  attempt  to  locate  the  holiness  of  the  Church  beyond  the  boundaries  of  any  one 
church. 

As  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  pursues  its  work  on  ecclesiology,  we  are  happy,  to 
discover  that  the  issues  we  are  grappling  with  are  also  raised  in  Ut  Unum  Sint.  In  particular, 
as  was  requested  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de 
Compostela  (1993),  we  intend  to  study  the  question  of  primacy,  which  is  acknowledged  in  the 
text  as  "a  difficulty  for  most  other  Christians  whose  memory  is  marked  by  certain  painful 
recollections"  (para.  88).  It  is  significant  that  the  letter  refers  to  a ministry  of  unity  which  is 
not  one  of  power,  but  one  of  service.  In  this  respect,  we  are  glad  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
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appropriates  the  remarkable  expression  of  his  great  predecessor,  Gregory  I,  "servus  servorum 
Dei ",  in  relation  to  his  ministry.  However,  while  we  take  seriously  this  understanding  of 
universal  primacy,  as  offered  in  Ut  Unum  Sint,  in  our  work  in  Faith  and  Order,  we  must 
continue  to  investigate,  in  terms  of  the  position  of  some  member  churches,  the  prior  question 
whether  there  is  need,  or  is  not,  for  a universal  primacy  in  the  organizational  dimension  of 
the  life  of  the  Church  of  God  on  earth. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  (para.  79)  a clear  indication  that  the  question  of  primacy  is  one  of  a 
series  of  important  issues  for  fuller  study.  We  agree  that  those  listed  require  our  attention, 
along  with  other  questions  put  before  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  by  member  churches 
of  the  WCC. 

In  conclusion  we  affirm  with  joy  our  sense  of  real  progress  in  the  dialogue  and  mutual 
understanding  of  the  churches.  In  no  way  do  we  underestimate  the  difficulties,  both  old  and 
new,  in  the  way  of  that  developing  progress,  but  we  continue  our  work,  encouraged  by  this 
encyclical  and  by  other  signs  of  support  from  the  churches.  Truly  we  are  engaged  together 
in  the  quest  for  that  holiness  which  finds  its  expression  in  the  dedicated  lives  of  those  who 
have  borne  their  witness  even  to  the  point  of  death  for  their  faith." 

Audience  with  His  All  Holiness  The  Ecumenical  Patriarch 

After  the  session  the  Board  visited  the  Phanar  and  was  received  by  His  All  Holiness  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew.  Dr  Mary  Tanner  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  thanking 
His  All  Holiness  for  the  support  and  help  of  the  Patriarchate;  His  All  Holiness  replied  with 
warm  greetings  and  encouragement,  recalling  his  own  earlier  membership  of  the  Standing 
Commission  (cf.  Appendix  II).  He  was  presented  with  a photograph  of  the  first  meeting  of 
this  Board  (then  Standing  Commission),  which  he  attended  in  Rome,  and  a photograph  was 
taken  of  the  Board  gathered  as  his  guests  on  the  occasion  of  this,  its  last  meeting.  The 
Director  presented  a small  personal  gift  as  a token  of  friendship  from  the  members  of  the 
Board. 

On  Sunday  morning  members  of  the  Board  attended  Anglican,  Armenian,  Roman  Catholic, 
Lutheran  and  Orthodox  services  of  worship. 

Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC 
and  the  Re-structuring  of  the  WCC 

After  lunch,  the  Board  received  a report  on  the  process  "Common  Understanding  and  Vision 
of  the  WCC"  and  the  restructuring  of  the  WCC.  The  Director  in  his  presentation  incorporated 
material  made  available  by  the  WCC  General  Secretary,  Dr  Konrad  Raiser.  He  noted  that  the 
published  text  "Towards  a Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches"  is  not  a new  constitution  but  a "policy  statement  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  commended  to  member  churches  and  ecumenical 
partners  for  study  and  action". 
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1.  Common  Understanding  and  Vision 

A policy  statement  on  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC  was  discussed  by 
Central  Committee  in  September  1 997  after  extensive  reworking  on  the  basis  of  submissions 
made  by  the  churches  to  the  green  paper  on  CUV.  The  text  was  revised  after  the  meeting  to 
incorporate  the  amendments  proposed  at  Central  Committee.  The  document  approved  by 
Central  Committee  is  not  a constitutional  document,  but  is  an  account  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  and  vision  of  the  WCC  as  currently  understood.  It  provides  guidelines  for  the  setting 
of  policy  and  for  the  determination  of  priorities.  It  has  arisen  out  of  a process  of  consultation 
with  the  churches  and  with  the  various  commissions.  In  this  process  Faith  and  Order  has 
played  a prominent  part. 

While  the  CUV  process  envisages  the  need  to  prepare  changes  to  the  WCC  Constitution,  this 
document  itself  does  not  contain  these  constitutional  changes,  particularly  the  change  for  the 
constitution  of  article  3 on  the  purposes  and  functions  of  the  WCC.  As  you  will  remember, 
at  Bangkok  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  made  recommendations  for  such  a change  and  these 
have  been  largely  adopted.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  WCC  Assembly  at  Harare  will  discuss  the 
revision  of  the  Constitution. 

2.  Constitution 

There  are  a number  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  which  the  major  one  is 
that  on  article  3. 

"III.  PURPOSES  AND  FUNCTIONS 

The  World  Council  of  Churches  is  constituted  by  the  churches  to  serve  the  one  ecumenical 
movement.  It  incorporates  the  work  of  the  world  movements  for  Faith  and  Order  and  Life  and 
Work,  the  International  Missionary  Council,  and  the  World  Council  of  Christian  Education. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  is  to  call 
one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in 
worship  and  common  life  in  Christ,  through  witness  and  service  to  the  world,  and  to  advance 
towards  that  unity  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

In  seeking  koinonia  in  faith  and  life,  witness  and  service,  the  churches  through  the  Council 
will: 


promote  the  prayerful  search  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  in  a spirit  of  mutual 
accountability,  the  development  of  deeper  relationships  through  theological  dialogue, 
and  the  sharing  of  human,  spiritual  and  material  resources  with  one  another; 
facilitate  common  witness  in  each  place  and  in  all  places,  and  support  each  other . in 
their  work  for  mission  and  evangelism; 

express  their  commitment  to  diakonia  in  serving  human  need,  breaking  down  barriers 
between  people,  promoting  one  human  family  in  justice  and  peace,  and  upholding  the 
integrity  of  creation,  so  that  all  may  experience  the  fulness  of  life; 
nurture  the  growth  of  an  ecumenical  consciousness  through  processes  of  education  and 
a vision  of  life  in  community  rooted  in  each  particular  cultural  context; 
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assist  each  other  in  their  relationships  to  and  with  people  of  other  faith  communities; 
foster  renewal  and  growth  in  unity,  worship,  mission  and  service. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  one  ecumenical  movement,  the  Council  will: 

nurture  relationships  with  and  among  churches,  especially  within  but  also  beyond  its 
membership; 

establish  and  maintain  relations  with  national  councils,  regional  conferences  of 
churches,  organizations  of  Christian  World  Communions  and  other  ecumenical  bodies; 
support  ecumenical  initiatives  at  regional,  national  and  local  levels; 
work  towards  maintaining  the  coherence  of  the  one  ecumenical  movement  in  its  diverse 
manifestations. " 

There  was  considerable  debate  at  the  Central  Committee  on  the  attempt  to  speak  of  "unity", 
but  not  of  "visible  unity"  in  this  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Central  Committee  clearly 
affirmed  the  need  to  retain  the  term  "visible  unity". 

Other  amendments  to  the  Constitution  concern  the  election  of  presidents  to  the  WCC;  and  that 
within  the  policies  adopted  by  the  Assembly  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Programme 
Committee,  Central  Committee  is  to  initiate  and  terminate  programme  and  activities  and  to 
set  priorities  for  the  work  of  the  Council.  There  is  then  developed  a series  of  amended  rules 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  changes  refer  to  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Business  Committee,  to  the  fact  that  the  Central  Committee  shall  elect  a 
Nominations  Committee  which  will  nominate  the  presidents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
and  amongst  the  other  functions  it  currently  holds,  would  also  nominate  commissions. 
Attention  in  the  appointment  of  commissions  would  be  given  to  the  usual  questions  of 
balance. 

The  powers  of  the  Executive  Committee  are  amended.  They  would  include  the  responsibility 
to  monitor  and  oversee  the  ongoing  programmes  and  activities  including  the  task  of 
determining  the  allocation  of  resources.  This  is  a very  important  amendment. 

A new  feature  in  the  possible  restructuring  of  the  WCC  is  the  establishment  of  a Programme 
Committee.  The  Programme  Committee  is  defined  in  the  amended  rules  in  the  following 
way: 

"VII.  PROGRAMME  COMMITTEE 

1.  The  Programme  Committee  shall  consist  of  up  to  40  members  including 

a)  a Moderator  who  shall  be  a member  of  the  Executive  Committee; 

b)  not  more  than  30  Central  Committee  members  of  whom  two  shall  also  be  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee; 

c)  up  to  10  members  from  among  the  moderators  of  commissions,  boards  and  advisory 
groups. 

2.  The  Programme  Committee  shall  normally  meet  in  conjunction  with  the  Central 
Committee  and  shall  be  required  to  report  to  it  regularly. 
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3.  Within  the  guidelines  established  by  the  Assembly,  the  Programme  Committee  shall 
have  the  responsibility  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Central  Committee  on  all 
matters  regarding  the  programmes  and  activities  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
In  particular,  it  shall: 

a)  ensure  that  the  development  of  programmes  takes  account  of  the  major  thrusts  and 
policies  adopted  by  the  Central  Committee  as  well  as  of  the  available  financial 
resources; 

b)  consider  in  particular  the  theological  interrelationship  of  different  WCC  activities; 

c)  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  to  initiate  and  terminate  programmes  and 
activities,  as  well  as  to  make  decisions  on  other  basic  questions  of  policy; 

d)  provide  for  and  make  recommendations  for  regular  evaluation  of programme  activities; 

e)  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  the  mandate  and  size  of  the  commissions  which 
are  to  advise  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Programme  Committee  in  areas  of 
constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Council; 

f)  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee  the  mandate  and  size  of  boards,  in  particular 
the  Board  of  the  Ecumenical  Institute; 

g)  appoint  other  advisory  groups  for  specific  areas  or  constituencies,  as  required.  The 
size  and  periodicity  of  meetings  of  such  advisory  groups  are  to  be  determined  in  light 
of  the  tasks  assigned  and  the  resources  available. " 

To  assist  in  the  internal  organization  of  the  work  of  the  Council,  there  would  be  established 
a Staff  Leadership  Group  to  consist  of  the  General  Secretary,  the  Deputy  General  Secretary, 
Assistant  General  Secretary  and  the  Directors  of  the  four  clusters.  Other  staff  may  be  coopted 
or  invited  for  special  expertise,  balance  or  familiarity  with  a specific  item  on  the  agenda. 

The  Staff  Leadership  Group  is  the  chief  internal  management  group.  Its  responsibility  is  to 
advise  the  General  Secretary  in  his  role  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Council.  To  assist 
that  Staff  Leadership  Group,  there  will  be  a Staff  Consultative  Group  which  will  consist  ex 
officio  of  the  members  of  the  Staff  Leadership  Group  and  the  various  team  coordinators. 
Their  function  is  to  share  information,  promote  creative  reflection  on  new  issues  and  concerns, 
provide  feedback  to  the  General  Secretariat,  facilitate  an  ongoing  evaluation  of  activities  and 
to  develop  a style  of  work  to  strengthen  and  promote  integration  and  cooperation.  Any 
commission  in  the  new  proposals  may  through  the  Programme  Committee  recommend 
statements  to  the  Assembly  or  to  the  Central  Committee  for  consideration  and  action. 

These  then  are  the  major  changes  to  the  constitution  and  rules  being  proposed.They  have  to 
be  set  obviously  into  the  context  of  the  existing  rules  which  unless  I have  referred  to  them 
remain  intact. 

3.  In  the  attempt  to  clarify  this  new  structure,  discussion  on  the  relationship  of  the 
various  elements  is  being  described  in  the  following  way: 

"l.  The  Assembly  has  the  task  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  outgoing  Central  Committee, 
and  defining  guidelines  for  the  programmes  and  activities  of  the  WCC  in  the  period  up  to  the 
next  Assembly.  The  Assembly  considers  any  constitutional  change  and  elects  the  Central 
Committee. 
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2.  The  Central  Committee  translates  the  guidelines  into  specific  mandates  and  formulates 
policy  for  the  different  areas  of  WCC  activity.  It  elects  the  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Programme  and  Finance  Committees  and  appoints  the  members  of  the  commissions  which  are 
to  advise  the  Central  Committee  in  areas  of  constitutional  responsibility  of  the  Council. 

3.  Executive  Committee.  It  has  the  responsibility  of  oversight  and  monitoring  of  ongoing 
programmes  and  activities.  It  is  also  to  determine  priorities  regarding  the  allocation  of 
financial  and  human  resources  to  the  different  areas  of  work. 

4.  Programme  Committee.  As  a standing  committee  of  Central  Committee,  it  is  to  meet 
in  conjunction  with  the  Central  Committee.  Its  task  is  to  present  recommendations  to  the 
Central  Committee  regarding  decisions  of  policy  on  programmes  and  activities,  including  the 
initiation  or  termination  of programmes.  It  is  expected  to  initiate  procedures  for  reviewing  and 
evaluating  programmes  and  activities.  In  all  these  areas,  it  is  to  be  guided  by  the  advice 
received  from  commissions,  boards  and  advisory  groups  and  to  assist  them  in  the 
implementation  of  policy  directions  set  by  the  Central  Committee.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Central  Committee,  it  appoints  advisory  groups  for  specific  areas  or  constituencies  and 
determines  the  size  and  periodicity  of  their  meetings. 

5.  Commissions.  They  are  advisory  to  the  Central  Committee  and  report  and  make 
recommendations  through  the  Programme  Committee.  Within  the  policies  established  by  the 
Central  Committee  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Programme  Committee,  it  is  their  task  to 
develop  and  accompany  specific  programmes  in  areas  of  constitutional  responsibility. 
Secretarial  and  administrative  support  for  their  work  is  to  be  provided  by  the  staff  team 
assigned  to  their  area  of  responsibility. 

6.  Advisory  Groups.  These  are  appointed  by  the  Programme  Committee  in  order  to  advise 
it  in  areas  of  continuing  concern  of  the  WCC  or  to  represent  and  facilitate  the  participation 
of  particular  constituencies.  They  receive  their  mandate  and  general  directions  from  the 
Programme  Committee  and  report  regularly  to  it. " 

4.  Internal  organization/restructuring 

Prior  to  the  Central  Committee  meeting  in  1997,  a staff  group  worked  on  plans  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  Council.  These  plans  underwent  a reworking  on  a number  of  occasions 
and  Central  Committee  finally  approved  a new  work  style  and  a new  form  of  internal 
organization  of  the  Council.  The  Council  will  now  work  in  four  clusters,  each  with  a director. 
The  clusters  are:  communication;  finance  and  administration;  relationships;  and  programmes 
and  issues. 

The  clusters  themselves  will  each  be  comprised  of  a number  of  teams.  The  teams  relate  to  the 
specificity  of  work,  though  they  will  be  organised  in  such  a way  that  there  will  also  be  cross- 
team collaboration.  The  four  teams  on  programmes  and  issues  approved  by  Central  Committee 
were 

1.  Church  communion  renewal 

2.  Mission  and  evangelism 

3.  Justice  peace  creation 

4.  Education 
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The  team  on  Church  communion  renewal  (this  term  was  envisaged  because  of  the  assumption 
that  most  of  the  Unit  I streams  would  remain  together)  is  now  to  comprise  Faith  & Order  and 
Worship  & Spirituality.  Since  the  other  teams  are  easily  identifiable  with  historic  continuing 
work  and  movements  within  the  Council,  I have  argued  successfully  that  the  name  of  the  team 
"Church  communion  renewal"  should  be  "Faith  and  Order"  and  that  is  a generally  accepted 
position  within  the  Council  now. 

The  two  streams  of  Faith  & Order  and  Worship  & Spirituality  had  to  consult  together  under 
my  direction  to  outline  a profile  of  work;  resources  needed;  and  methods  to  be  employed  in 
the  work.  In  undertaking  this  task  we  based  ourselves  upon  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  WCC,  upon  the  conspectus  of  studies  and  the  ongoing  studies  of  Faith  & Order  and  of 
Worship  & Spirituality  and  of  the  five  main  areas  identified  by  Central  Committee  as 
belonging  to  the  concerns  of  this  team.  We  have  identified  the  ongoing  tasks  of  Faith  and 
Order  which  are  entirely  in  line  with  the  by-laws.  We  have  defined  time-defined  projects,  e.g. 
ecclesiology,  hermeneutics,  specific  studies  on  worship,  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and 
the  search  for  unity,  and  other  studies.  We  have  identified  ongoing  tasks:  e.g.  the  servicing 
of  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity,  of  United/Uniting  Churches.  In  our  discussions  we 
have  been  faithful  to  the  mandate  of  Faith  and  Order  in  such  a way  as  to  reflect  our 
continuing  agenda  and  functions.  The  question  however  arose  as  to  the  relationship  between 
the  Faith  and  Order  team  and  a commission.  Was  it  viable  to  have  a commission  related  to 
part  of  a Faith  and  Order  team,  or  would  it  be  better  if  the  whole  Faith  and  Order  team  be 
associated  with  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  itself?  In  exploring  this  issue  we  saw  that 
the  profile  of  work  identified  and  belonging  to  Worship  and  Spirituality  was  a profile  which 
was  already  included  within  the  mandate  of  functions  and  purposes  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  as  outlined  in  our  By-Laws  and  therefore  we  have  proposed  that  the  Commission 
will  relate  to  the  full  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  team.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  an 
intention  to  revive  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  in  its  pre-1990  form 
and  to  establish  a Commission  on  Education  some  2-3  years  further  on  in  the  discussions.  At 
the  moment  it  is  intended  to  have  an  advisory  board  associating  with  Justice,  Peace  and 
Creation.  There  is  therefore  a symmetry  of  structures  relating  to  the  new  configurations  within 
the  Council. 

Our  work  as  a staff  group  has  also  entailed  trying  to  identify  precisely  the  skills  and  resources 
needed  for  undertaking  the  tasks  which  we  have  identified.  Of  course,  a number  of  these  tasks 
include  cross-team  collaboration,  e.g.  our  work  on  ethnicity  and  nationalism  or  the  growing 
concern  to  develop  a study  on  ecclesiology  and  mission  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  natural  partners 
within  the  WCC  for  some  of  our  projects  as  is  the  case  currently.  However  it  is  clear  we  will 
also  be  developing  ways  of  working  with  regional  councils  of  churches  and  Christian  World 
Communions.  We  will  also  be  developing  ways  as  we  have  been  doing  of  working  with 
institutes  throughout  the  world  so  that  their  studies  are  brought  into  this  sphere  of  multilateral 
dialogue,  and  so  we  can  also  build  upon  work  done  elsewhere.  The  spirit  of  our  discussions 
as  a staff  team  has  been  of  a high  standard  and  quality  and  in  the  staff  group  on  internal 
organization  that  spirit  and  engagement  has  been  evident  also. 
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5.  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order 

Central  Committee  in  1997  in  its  consideration  of  the  new  structure  of  the  Council  also 
established  a number  of  guiding  principles.  I was  asked  to  explore  the  By-Laws  of  Faith  and 
Order  and  see  what  would  be  involved  in  seeking  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  constitution  and  the  principles  enunciated  there.  There  are  basically  three  areas 
of  serious  consideration  in  the  attempt  to  explore  the  nature  of  the  Commission  in  the  light 
of  the  new  understanding.  Firstly  it  was  clear  that  commissions  were  being  seen  to  be  bodies 
of  30  representatives.  I have  been  arguing  throughout  the  year  for  the  need  to  have  a full 
Plenary  Commission.  This  also  has  been  the  position  taken  by  the  Commission  on  World 
Mission  and  Evangelism  who  see  the  need  for  at  least  a 60-80  person  body  if  their 
Commission  is  to  be  representative.  However  it  is  clear  that  there  are  limited  resources  in  the 
churches  and  one  consideration  in  the  discussion  is  a financial  one.  A second  consideration 
is  on  the  effectiveness  of  full  Commission  meetings.  I have  therefore  been  arguing  for  the 
need  to  have  a full  Commission  which  is  a resource  to  be  involved  in  ongoing  study  and  a 
resource  at  the  very  least  to  be  able  to  meet  regionally.  This  of  course  would  be  important  for 
the  development  of  relation  with  regional  councils  of  churches.  More  fundamentally,  if  the 
WCC  is  to  be  a fellowship  of  churches  taking  counsel  together,  the  Plenary  Commission  is 
the  adequate  and  apt  forum  for  this  to  happen.  Such  might  also  help  the  churches  to  own  even 
more  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  calling  to  visible  unity.  However  in  doing  so,  I 
have  also  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  a Plenary  Commission  being  able  to  meet  as  a full 
Plenary  Commission  at  least  once  between  Assemblies  and  particularly  to  meet  early  on  in 
its  life  so  that  it  can  help  to  craft  studies  which  would  then  be  undertaken.  Obviously  the 
revision  of  any  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order  are  dependent  on  how  far  we  are  able  to  continue 
having  a Plenary  Commission  which  has  the  right  of  meeting  at  least  once  between 
Assemblies.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  be  sure  of  securing  this,  then  the  By-Laws  would  need  to 
be  revised  to  give  the  functions  of  supervision  of  studies,  initiation,  etc.  to  the  Board.  I think 
that  it  is  clear  that  there  will  continue  to  be  a Plenary  Commission,  but  its  precise  functions 
need  to  be  determined. 

A second  area  of  concern  is  that  of  the  relationship  between  the  staff  of  Faith  and  Order  and 
the  Commission.  In  the  discussions  in  Central  Committee  it  was  made  clear  that  staff  are  staff 
of  the  WCC  and  are  appointed  through  normal  WCC  procedures.  However,  on  a number  of 
occasions  in  the  last  few  months  the  General  Secretary  has  indicated  that  he  will  be  honouring 
the  memorandum  of  understanding  between  himself  and  Faith  and  Order  on  the  appointment 
of  staff.  In  terms  of  the  oversight  of  staff  in  respect  of  extension  of  contracts,  I have  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  current  practice  of  asking  the  Board’s  advice  on  this  matter  will  be 
altered. 

A third  area  which  needed  exploration  is  the  relationship  between  the  Programme  Committee 
and  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order.  Who  has  the  right  to  initiate  studies,  oversee, 
evaluate  and  make  suggestions  as  to  the  termination  of  them?  It  is  clear  that  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  will  report  to  Central  Committee  through  the  Programme  Guidelines 
Committee  in  a way  similar  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  reported  to  the  Central  Committee 
through  the  Unit  Committee.  A clear  principle  established  is  that  if  the  Central  Committee 
appoints  a body,  then  that  body  is  accountable  directly  or  as  directly  as  possible  to  that  body. 
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But  there  is  an  area  of  discussion  as  to  how  studies  are  initiated.  And  here  undoubtedly  a 
dialogue  will  need  to  take  place  between  the  Commission  and  the  Programme  Committee  as 
to  precisely  what  the  relationship  is  between  recommendations  for  study  by  the  Board  and 
initiation  of  these  studies  and  the  oversight  of  the  programme.  The  Moderator  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  would  sit,  as  I understand  it,  as  a member  on  the  Programme  Committee. 
Clearly  the  WCC  governing  bodies  will  establish  priorities  of  funding.  How  far  a commission 
will  be  able  to  determine  how  that  funding  is  used,  or  how  far  the  Programme  Committee  will 
insist  that  the  funding  is  for  certain  purposes,  is  not  clear  and  needs  to  be  clarified.  However, 
since  the  General  Secretary  was  able  to  give  an  assurance  in  Rome  at  the  December  meeting 
with  officials  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  would  be  no  less  involved  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and  other  work  in  the 
WCC  through  the  changing  of  structures,  one  can  conclude  from  this  that  there  is  no  desire 
to  lessen  the  importance  of  the  Commission  in  the  establishment  of  priorities. 

6.  Some  reflections 

I want  to  emphasise  that  we  are  presently  in  an  evolving  discussion.  The  proposed  changes 
to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  are  only  being  discussed  in  Geneva  on  Monday,  12  January, 
by  the  Staff  Executive  Group.  We  have  been  privileged  to  receive  a copy  ahead  of  time  of 
their  discussion  document  to  aid  our  discussions.  It  has  been  decided  that  the  current  Unit 
structure  will  cease  to  operate  internally  as  from  30  June  1998  at  the  latest.  The  nature  of 
Commissions  and  of  governing  bodies  is  still  in  process  of  discussion.  It  is  clear  that  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  circumvent  the  constitutional  procedures  in  the  Faith  and  Order  By-Laws 
(11).  Dialogue  will  take  place.  I would  therefore  like  to  make  the  following  proposals: 

It  would  be  helpful  if  Board  was  in  a position  to  offer  some  advice:  on  the  question  of  the 
Plenary  Commission;  open  up  some  discussion  on  the  relation  of  the  Programme  Committee 
and  the  Board;  and  offer  any  points  of  principle  it  would  wish  to  be  maintained.  It  might  also 
be  helpful  to  take  into  account  the  question  of  whether  it  would  be  advisable  or  not  to  re- 
institute the  role  of  liaison  officers  to  the  Plenary  Commission. 

In  previous  times  there  existed  a category  of  liaison  officers  who  were  appointed 
representatives  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  and  who  had  the  right  to  speak  but  not 
to  vote  at  meetings  of  the  Plenary  Commission.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  to  reintroduce 
this  category  in  order  to  give  the  Christian  World  Communions  the  opportunity  to  be  more 
closely  connected  with  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  (the  CWCs  would  be  responsible  for 
financing  their  representatives).  This  would  mean  that  each  Christian  World  Communion 
would  be  invited  to  appoint  or  nominate  a person  who  would  fulfil  that  role.  It  would  concern 
the  LWF,  the  World  Methodist  Council,  Friends  United  Meeting,  Oriental  Orthodox  Church, 
Anglican  Consultative  Council,  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Baptist  World  Alliance,  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate,  WARC,  Mennonite  World  Conference,  Old  Catholic  Church  and  Pentecostal 
Churches.  It  may  be  that  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  invite  every  Christian  World 
Communion  to  nominate  someone,  but  to  seek  an  agreement  through  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  General  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  for  representation.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  would  strengthen  the  work  of  the  Commission  by  bringing  into  its  discussions 
plans  and  insights  from  the  bilateral  dialogues.  Undoubtedly  any  new  Plenary  Commission 
will  contain  people  who  are  members  of  the  dialogues.  However,  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
for  theologians  and  church  officials  to  participate  in  a number  of  dialogues  either  multilateral 
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or  bilateral  simultaneously.  We  are  not  necessarily  granted  the  time  for  this.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  assumed  that  any  new  Plenary  Commission  will  in  fact  represent,  and  have 
representatives  of  the  major  bilateral  dialogues  on  it.  In  effect,  I am  able  to  cooperate  closely 
with  the  ecumenical  officers  of  some  of  the  Bilateral  Dialogues  in  regular  meetings.  But  with 
others  the  opportunity  affords  itself  much  less  frequently  and  therefore  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  relate  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  in  a sufficiently  creative  way. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  going  to  be  a continuing  discussion  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
commissions.  It  would  therefore  be  helpful  if  this  Board  was  able  to  appoint  a sub-group  with 
whom  I could  be  in  correspondence  to  help  further  this  discussion  on  our  behalf  and  to  bring 
any  recommendations  to  the  officers  and  where  it  becomes  important  to  the  whole  Board.  I 
would  wish  to  emphasize  that  I can  see  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  the  normal  ways 
for  changing  our  By-Laws  will  be  circumvented.  However,  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  a 
group  with  whom  I can  either  correspond  or,  if  need  be,  convene  to  discuss  these  questions 
further. 

Discussion 

There  followed  a series  of  questions  for  clarification  and  points  of  concern.  A group  of  the 
Moderator,  Martin  Cressey,  Barry  Rogerson  and  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  was  recreated  to  continue 
reflection  and  report  back  during  this  Board  meeting.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
group  would  not  be  on  the  next  Board,  David  Yemba  was  added  to  the  group. 

The  Board  then  turned  to  the  functioning  of  the  Plenary  Commission.  The  Director  estimated 
costs  for  a full  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  as  soon  as  possible  after  Harare  and  then 
a series  of  regional  meetings,  led  in  each  case  by  a group  of  Plenary  Commission  members 
(and  perhaps  linked  with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board):  he  suggested  SwF  300.000  for  the 
full  meeting  and  SwF  80.000  for  each  regional  meeting  (less  if  this  was  linked  to  a Board 
meeting  in  which  case  the  cost  might  be  SwF  50.000),  a total  of  SwF  860.000  (or  SwF 
650.000  if  linked  with  Board  meetings)  over  eight  years.  Some  suggested  a smaller 
international  meeting  of,  say,  90  members  to  collate  findings  from  regional  meetings,  all 
having  the  same  agenda  but  others  simply  pleaded  for  a Commission  of  the  present  strength 
of  120.  It  was  asked  whether  there  would  still  be  the  possibility  of  a World  Conference. 
Mention  was  made  of  the  frustration  felt  by  some  Plenary  Commission  members  at  Moshi 
about  the  lack  of  real  opportunity  to  shape  Faith  and  Order  policy  and  programmes.  The 
group  appointed  was  asked  to  bring  specific  proposals  to  a future  session. 

As  a result  of  this  group’s  work,  on  the  last  day  Martin  Cressey,  in  the  name  of  the 
appropriate  group,  presented  a possible  memorandum  from  the  Board  on  aspects  of  CUV  and 
re-structuring.  After  careful  presentation,  discussion  and  amendment,  this  was  adopted  for 
sending  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  an  accompanying  letter  offering  consultation,  in  the 
following  text: 

1.  The  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  meeting  in  Istanbul,  9-16  January  1998,  presents  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Central  Committee  and  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  following 
comments  on  the  future  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  The  comments  have  particular  regard  to  the 
present  Faith  and  Order  By-Law  2,  which  states  that  Faith  and  Order  as  "an  historic,  founding 
movement  of  the  Council"  needs  "to  have  a continuing  identifiable  visibility  and  structure  in 
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order  to  incorporate  the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other  non-member 
churches  of  the  Council  in  the  organising  and  staffing  of  its  activities  within  the  overall 
framework  of  the  Council 

2.  The  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Board  together  provide  the  continuing,  identifiable 
visibility  and  structure  of  Faith  and  Order.  While  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  various 
activities  of  the  WCC  should  be  effectively  coordinated  under  the  leadership  of  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee,  we  believe  that  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the 
Board  together  should  retain  the  freedom  of  action  in  carrying  out  the  aim  and  functions 
described  in  the  Faith  and  Order  By-Laws  (see  By-Laws  3 and  4).  The  coordination  and  the 
freedom  require  (a)  that  the  Commission’s  relationship  to  the  Central  Committee  should 
include  an  accountability  to  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Executive  Committee  and  any 
new  Programme  Committee  and  also  an  advisory  role  to  the  Central  Committee  but  (b)  that 
the  Commission  should  retain  the  freedom  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  aim  and  functions 
set  out  in  Faith  and  Order  By-Law  3. 

3.  We  believe  that  Faith  and  Order  has  an  essential  part  to  play  in  enabling  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the  WCC,  "to  call  one  another  to  visible  unity  in  one 
faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship  Faith  and  Order  will  best  play  that  part  if  it 
continues  to  be  a commission  that  has  a strong,  widely  distributed  body  of  members,  as 
reflected  in  its  current  membership  of  120  persons,  able  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  one 
another,  to  encourage  their  churches  in  their  calling  of  one  another  to  visible  unity  and  to  be 
one  embodiment  of  mutual  accountability.  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in  affirming  the 
continuance  of  a Plenary  Commission  of  such  substantial  size  for  these  responsibilities,  while 
being  open  to  discussion  about  how  the  Commission  makes  its  specific  contribution. 

4.  If  changes  are  to  be  proposed  to  the  WCC  Constitution  and  Rules  which  alter  the 
relation  of  the  Board  to  Central  Committee,  with  consequent  alterations  to  the  Faith  and  Order 
By-Laws,  we  believe  these  changes  must  be  circulated  to  the  members  of  the  present  Plenary 
Commission  as  soon  as  possible  and  desirably  not  less  than  three  months  before  the  Assembly 
meets  and  must  then  be  subject  of  a postal  vote  of  the  present  Board.  This  suggestion 
recognises  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  adopt  and  amend  By-Laws  for  the  Plenary 
Commission  and  the  Board  (WCC  Constitution  V.4).  It  also  recognises  and  regrets  the  likely 
impossibility  at  this  juncture  of  carrying  out  literally  Faith  and  Order  By-Law  1 1 but  seeks, 
for  the  good  of  the  WCC  and  its  member  churches  and  of  the  whole  ecumenical  movement, 
to  ensure  that  any  changes  are  carried  through  with  the  knowledge  and  the  full  approval  of 
those  presently  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

Harare  Assembly 

With  regard  to  preparation  for  the  Harare  Assembly,  the  Director  explained  that  there  would 
be  three  "spaces"  for  presenting  Faith  and  Order  concerns:  one  would  be  an  evaluation  hearing 
for  one  fifth  of  the  Assembly  members,  another  a presentation  or  presentations  for  the 
"Padare"  (market  place):  a second  set  of  hearings  would  be  around  issues  upon  which  the  new 
teams  will  be  focused,  including  issues  arising  during  the  Assembly.  He  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  two  groups  to  further  development  of  these  two  presentations:  those  who 
would  be  going  to  Harare  agreed  to  meet  the  staff  and  arrange  this  planning  process. 
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The  suggestion  was  made  of  a printed  booklet  reviewing  Faith  and  Order  work,  for 
distribution  to  all  members  of  the  Harare  Assembly.  Further  comments  made  were  referred 
to  the  group  work. 

Three  groups  reported  on  the  last  day  as  follows.  (1)  Bishop  Rogerson  presented  a report  of 
the  discussion  on  the  Hearings  at  the  Harare  Assembly  and  a proposal  for  a "public  dialogue" 
as  part  of  the  Unit  I Hearing  on  why  unity  matters,  what  sort  of  unity  we  are  talking  about, 
what  are  the  obstacles  we  still  have  to  face,  signs  of  hope.  The  Board  encouraged  the  staff 
and  members  of  the  Commission  who  are  delegates  to  develop  and  carry  out  this  idea.  The 
Moderator  stressed  the  importance  of  having  Faith  and  Order  documents  available  in  Harare. 

(2)  Tom  Best  offered  a suggestion  for  a Padare  presentation  on  Santiago  and  all  that  has 
followed,  with  emphasis  on  the  future.  Citation  of  such  texts  as  the  address  at  Moshi  of  the 
President  of  Tanzania  could  sound  the  right  note.  The  aim  would  be  to  invite  Harare 
participants  to  join  the  movement  that  had  come  through  Santiago  to  Moshi  and  on  to  Harare, 
highlighting  the  deepened  and  enriched  understanding  of  "koinonia".  The  staff  were 
encouraged  to  follow  this  line. 

(3)  Paul  Crow  spoke  to  the  issue  of  pre-Harare  publication.  There  would  be  no  volume  in 
the  series  "A  to  B",  i.e.  no  volume  "From  Canberra  to  Harare".  This  made  it  more  important 
to  help  the  majority  of  delegates,  new  to  the  WCC,  to  understand  Faith  and  Order.  Therefore 
he  emphasissed  the  need  for  a simple  leaflet  on  Faith  and  Order,  to  interpret  its  role  in  the 
WCC  and  the  issue  of  visible  unity;  the  second  publication  suggested  should  be  a 15-20  page 
booklet  to  set  out  the  recent  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  to  give  a sense  of  current  programmes 
and  of  future  calling.  Drs  Heller  and  Bouteneff  would  take  a staff  lead  in  this,  a strategy  was 
ready  for  raising  the  necessary  finance.  The  Moderator  emphasised  that  the  presentation  on 
Common  Understanding  and  Vision  was  likely  to  begin  with  a strong  emphasis  on  visible 
unity.  Dr  Crow  moved  the  authorisation  of  the  proposed  publication  if  funds  are  available. 
This  was  carried. 


Apostolic  Faith 

Few  responses  have  been  received  from  churches  or  users  of  either  Towards  Sharing  the  One 
Faith  or  Confessing  the  One  Faith.  The  people  responsible  for  the  study  sought  the  advice  of 
the  Board  as  to  how  the  materials  might  be  received  more  widely,  and  responded  to  in 
writing.  The  Board  was  clear  in  insisting  that  the  Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith  text  not  be 
seen  as  replacing  the  Confessing  the  One  Faith  book.  Provided  then  that  these  are  sent 
together  and  with  a letter  explaining  their  purpose  and  intended  use,  the  Board  was  pleased 
that  they  be  sent  to  a large  range  of  recipients  who  would  be  targeted  more  directly  then 
simply  "the  member  churches".  These  would  include  persons  teaching  at  seminaries  and 
theological  colleges. 

The  present  Board  awaits,  in  good  time,  visible  fruits  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  study  and 
commends  to  the  future  Board  further  work  in  this  important  area  of  work,  as  it  emerges  from 
the  reception  and  response  process. 

Dr  David  K.  Yemba  presented  a report  on  the  current  state  of  the  study  on  the  Apostolic 
Faith,  the  translations,  distribution  and  response  to  the  texts  which  it  produced.  To  date, 
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approximately  2,500  copies  of  Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith  have  been  distributed  in  the 
English  language  version.  These  went  out  to  WCC  member  churches,  national  and  regional 
councils  of  churches,  subscribers  to  WCC  and  Faith  and  Order  publications,  the  Plenary 
Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  and  to  persons  recommended  by  Plenary  Commission 
members  at  Moshi.  In  addition,  several  hundred  people  throughout  the  world  have  consulted 
the  text  on  the  Faith  and  Order  Internet  Website. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  “Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith”  has  been  published  in 
French  (Editions  du  Cerf,  Paris)  and  translated  in  Korean,  with  forthcoming  translations  also 
into  Arabic,  Chinese  and  Kiswahili,  thanks  to  the  commitment  and  enthusiasm  of  many  Board 
members. 

The  Board  was  invited  to  enter  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  churches  responding  to  the 
Apostolic  Faith  study.  To  date  the  responses  received  from  churches  or  users  of  either 
“Confessing  the  One  Faith”  or  “Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith”  have  been  few  in  number. 

The  Board  reaffirmed  its  intention  that  “Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith”  should  not  be  seen 
as  replacing  “Confessing  the  One  Faith”.  It  continues  to  await  what  may  emerge  from  the 
response  process  around  the  Apostolic  Faith  study. 

Therefore: 

1.  The  Board  fully  endorses  such  continued  distribution  and  marketing  of  the  texts 
“Confessing  the  One  Faith”  and  “Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith”  as  may  assist  the 
aims  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  study,  subject  to  financial  constraints; 

2.  The  Board  encourages  the  staff  in  consultation  with  the  sub-group  on  the  Apostolic 
Faith  study  to  continue  to  collect  information  on  how  either  or  both  texts  are  being 
used  in  churches  and  councils  of  churches; 

3.  The  Board  encourages  the  group  to  begin  reflecting  on  responses  as  they  become 
available  and  to  prepare  a report  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  including 
recommendations  about  new  initiatives  to  be  proposed  in  relation  to  the  churches  and 
their  responses  to  the  Apostolic  Faith  study. 

Faith  and  Order  Internet  Website 

Peter  Bouteneff  reported  on  Website  statistics  of  use  made  of  Faith  and  Order  information 
from  the  Faith  and  Order  Website,  speaking  to  a distributed  sheet  of  facts  and  figures 
(November  1997). 

Average  users  to  F&O  website  per  day:  17 

Average  pages  reached  by  each  user:  5.3 

Total  users  to  F&O  website  in  November  1997:  510  (including  return  users) 

Total  pages  accessed  in  November:  2703  (including  home  page 

Pages  accessed: 

BEM  92 

Canberra  Statement  13 

Costly  Unity  17 
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Costly  Commitment 

16 

Costly  Obedience 

1 

Easter  Date 

24 

Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  Introduction  22 

Baptism  Report  (Faverges) 

34 

F&O  Blurb 

134 

History  of  F&O 

71 

Information  Letter  1997 

26 

Moshi  reports 

4 

Santiago  Message 

8 

Text  Blurb 

14 

Towards  Sharing  the  One  Faith 

100 

United/Uniting  Churches  Report 

7 

What  is  Faith  and  Order? 

276 

More  essays  on  F&O 

140 

Week  of  Prayer  1998 

42 

The  user  origin: 

Australia 

21 

New  Zealand 

16 

Belgium 

13 

Norway 

11 

Brazil 

7 

Panama 

22 

Canada 

83 

Peru 

43 

Czech  Republic 

4 

Portugal 

16 

Denmark 

18 

Romania 

4 

Finland 

32 

Singapore 

2 

France 

8 

Spain 

18 

Germany 

93 

Sweden 

19 

Greece 

27 

Switzerland 

11 

Hong  Kong 

8 

UK 

21 

Iceland 

2 

US  com* 

707 

Italy 

34 

US  educational 

140 

Japan 

22 

US  Military 

44 

Malaysia 

8 

US  Government 

2 

Netherlands  9 

(*"comM  represents  a commercial  internet  provider,  used  by  private  individuals  and 
companies) 

The  next  Board  would  need  to  reflect  on  possible  use  of  these  communication  opportunities. 
Peter  Bouteneff  was  thanked  for  his  work,  and  encouraged  to  develop  the  Website  further. 

The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church 

The  first  plenary  session  on  the  two  texts  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church"  (cf. 
Appendix  II)  and  "Episkope-Episcopacy  within  the  Quest  for  Visible  Unity  and  the  Apostolic 
Mission  of  the  Church"  (will  be  published  by  late  summer  1998)  was  moderated  by  Araceli 
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Rocchietti.  The  Co-moderators  of  the  Ecclesiology  sub-committee,  Neville  Callam  and 
William  Rusch,  introduced  that  text,  the  process  of  its  preparation,  and  the  task  of  the  Board. 

Background  of  the  Study 

The  recent  work  of  Faith  and  Order  in  the  area  of  ecclesiology  dates  back  to  the 
recommendation  for  such  a study  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  at  Santiago  de  Compostela. 
Inaugurated  together  with  the  study  on  hermeneutics  at  a large  consultation  in  Dublin  in  May 
1 994,  the  study  on  ecclesiology  has  taken  place  primarily  through  the  work  of  a small  drafting 
group  which  has  met  on  several  occasions  since  the  Dublin  meeting. 

The  interim  outlines  and  texts  benefited  from  extensive  review  by  Board  meetings  at  Aleppo 
(1995),  Bangkok  (1996)  and  Fontgombault  (1997),  and  particularly  from  the  meeting  of  the 
Plenary  Commission  at  Moshi  (August  1996).  So  extensive  were  the  changes  made  from 
meeting  to  meeting  that  the  drafting  group  almost  seemed  to  be  starting  afresh  each  time, 
adopting  outlines  and  reinventing  them.  But  the  group  feels  that  during  the  past  year  the 
ecclesiology  study  has  found  an  enduring  foundation  in  the  form  of  its  current  outline. 

When  this  outline  began  to  be  fleshed  out,  it  was  discovered  that  the  work  of  the  previous 
drafting  meetings  provided  rich  resources.  Our  work  since  Dublin  was  in  fact  producing 
building  blocks  which  were  waiting  for  their  proper  place.  Therefore,  while  the  text  which  is 
now  before  the  Board  consists  of  some  fresh  material,  there  is  also  much  that  is  there  from 
the  totality  of  recent  work  on  ecclesiology.  In  addition,  the  draft  draws  material  and  ideas 
from  the  work  of  other  current  Faith  and  Order  studies,  as  well  as  from  major  Faith  and  Order 
convergence  texts  of  the  past  fifteen  years,  notably  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry, 
Confessing  the  One  Faith,  Church  and  World,  and  the  Santiago  material. 

Purpose  and  Methodology 

The  main  purpose  of  this  text  is  to  give  expression  to  what  the  churches  can  say  together 
about  the  Church  of  God,  and  within  that  perspective  to  set  out  the  remaining  areas  of 
disagreement.  In  this  process  we  are  discovering  a basis  from  which  concrete  steps  can  be 
taken  towards  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  Thus,  in  the  style  of  BEM,  this  seeks  to  be  not 
a dogmatic  treatise  but  a "convergence  text",  and  one  which  explores  also  areas  where 
agreement  is  not  apparent. 

The  main  text,  therefore,  represents  convergence  material,  where  the  churches  can  be  seen  to 
hold  common  perspectives,  particularly  as  these  have  arisen  from  the  bilateral  and  multilateral 
discussions  over  the  past  50  years.  The  text  in  the  boxes  represents  areas  where,  particularly 
on  a confessional  basis  (i.e.  not  in  the  view  of  one  or  two  theologians),  churches  either  see 
things  differently  or  express  similar  views  in  contrasting  ways.  While  the  main  text  invites 
the  churches  to  discover  or  rediscover  how  much  they  in  fact  have  in  common  in  their 
understanding  of  the  Church,  the  box  text  offers  the  opportunity  for  churches  to  reflect  on  the 
extent  to  which  their  divergences  are  church-dividing. 

The  Work  of  the  Board 

The  Faith  and  Order  Board  is  being  asked: 
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for  their  comments,  both  general  and  specific,  concerning  this  text; 
to  affirm  a drafting  meeting  in  May  1998  to  incorporate  the  advice  of  the  Board; 
to  affirm  the  handing  on  of  this  text  and  the  study  process  it  presents  to  the  next  Faith 
and  Order  Board; 

to  give  direction  on  how  the  decision  will  be  taken  conerning  the  status  of  the  text 
after  the  May  1998  drafting  meeting. 

Ecclesiology  sub-committee  members  Dorothea  Wendebourg,  Jean-Marie  Tillard,  and  Mary 
Tanner  elucidated  the  various  sections  of  "The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church". 

The  task  of  the  Board  was  to  review  and  respond  to  these  points  of  convergence  and 
disagreement,  to  affirm  the  holding  of  a drafting  meeting  in  May  1998  which  would  further 
develop  the  text  in  the  light  of  the  comments  received  from  the  Board,  and  to  clarify  the 
further  process. 

Among  the  main  points  raised  in  the  plenary  discussion  that  followed  were: 

The  Introduction  needs  to  be  more  inviting  and  to  begin  where  the  churches  are  in 
their  various  confessional  and  regional  circumstances.  Attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  what  is 
happening  in  the  churches  today,  i.e.  what  are  the  challenges?  What  are  the  celebrations? 
Also,  the  Introduction  needs  to  summarize  the  main  points  of  the  text  that  follows. 

The  "boxes",  which  explicate  remaining  disagreements  among  the  churches,  need 
further  work.  Some  of  the  "boxes"  need  to  be  more  fully  elaborated,  especially  in  light  of  a 
comment  that  lay  people  often  do  not  understand  the  reasons  churches  are  not  already  united. 
It  was  also  noted  that  the  "boxes"  are  unevenly  elaborated.  In  this  regard  some  read  the 
content  of  the  "boxes"  as  simply  descriptions  of  diverse  perspectives  which  do  not  address  the 
real  divisions  among  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  some  read  the  content  of  the  "boxes"  as 
weighted  in  favour  of  one  position  over  others.  Finally,  there  were  several  comments  about 
the  format  of  the  "boxes",  i.e.  is  this  the  best  way  to  set  forth  remaining  disagreements  or 
would  italics  be  better?  Is  it  clear  how  the  "boxes"  are  related  to  the  main  text?  Do  the 
"boxes"  highlight  this  material  in  a way  that  detracts  from  the  main  text?  In  short,  the  "boxes" 
make  a good  beginning  but  need  further  work,  as  regards  both  form  and  content. 

The  use  of  Scripture  often  is  questionable,  especially  in  passages  where  it  is  forced 
into  a doctrinal  framework,  e.g.  in  Section  I.A; 

Section  II  on  the  Church  in  history  needs  further  work,  especially  as  regards  the 
relation  between  history  and  eschatological  time,  and  the  statement  about  "salvation 
history"  in  respect  to  the  Jewish  people; 

the  language  of  the  text  is  unclear  and  inconsistent  at  points,  especially  the  language 
of  service,  ministry,  diakonia,  and  the  language  of  unity; 

several  persons  commented  on  the  question  of  sin  as  addressed  in  the  text,  specifically 
there  was  a comment  that  the  text  is  too  much  "a  sin-oriented  ecclesiology",  and  also 
a comment  calling  for  more  emphasis  on  the  sin  of  division; 

the  present  Section  IV. G on  "Service  to  the  World"  needs  more  elaboration  and 
emphasis,  including  possible  relocation  to  sign  its  importance; 
the  discussion  on  baptism  needs  to  address  baptismal  vocation  and  the  priesthood  of 
all  believers,  drawing  on  the  report  of  the  Faverges  consultation; 
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further  intertextual  work  needs  to  be  done,  especially  bringing  into  this  text  material 
from  the  ecumenical  hermeneutics  study  and  from  the  Santiago  presentation  of  John 
Reumann  on  the  theme  of  "koinonia". 

After  the  plenary  discussion,  the  Board  met  in  four  groups  for  two  sessions.  These  groups 
briefly  reported  to  a second  plenary  session,  though  their  full  report  will  be  sent  directly  to 
the  ecclesiology  sub-committee. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr  Rusch,  seconded  by  Melanie  May,  the  Board  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  recommendation:  that  Board  members  be  invited  to  send  further  commentary  on  the 
text  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  by  1 March  1998;  that  these  comments  be  collated  and 
sent  to  the  ecclesiology  sub-committee  for  analysis  and  reflection  prior  to  a May  drafting 
meeting;  that  the  May  drafting  meeting  be  an  expanded  sub-committee;  that  the  redraft  of  the 
ecclesiology  text  be  circulated  to  the  Board  for  response;  that  Faith  and  Order  staff,  in 
consultation  with  the  Board  Moderator  and  the  ecclesiology  sub-committee  moderators, 
finalize  a text  to  be  sent  to  the  Plenary  Commission  and  selected  groups  and  individuals. 

Episkope-episcopacy  within  the  Quest  for  Visible  Unity 
and  in  the  Service  of  the  Apostolic  Mission  of  the  Church 

The  Director  reminded  the  Board  that 

1 . at  Fontgombault,  in  January  1 997,  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  had  approved  the  holding 
of  a consultation  at  Strasbourg,  France,  on  issues  of  Ep/^ope-Episcopacy  from  2-9  April 
1997; 

2.  the  Strasbourg  Consultation  received  papers  on  a wide  range  of  experiences,  situations 
and  theological  reflections  of  bilateral  dialogues  on  this  issue.  The  conference  divided  into 
three  groups,  having  identified  in  plenary  the  issues  to  be  addressed.  As  the  result  of  their 
work,  the  Consultation  identified  three  further  issues  which  they  believed  needed  further 
exploration. 

3.  So  that  this  work  could  be  completed,  the  Ecclesiology  sub-committee  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Board  decided  that  these  questions  should  be  addressed  at  a meeting  in  Cret-Berard, 
Switzerland  (5-11  September  1997)  - instead  of  holding  a meeting  on  the  issue  of 
"conciliarity".  Some  five  persons  - representing  the  three  groups  at  Cret-Berard  - were  invited 
to  join  the  Ecclesiology  sub-committee  to  complete  this  work.  The  work  was  undertaken  there 
in  three  groups  on  the  issues  identified  at  the  Strasbourg  Consultation. 

4.  The  reports,  submitted  to  the  Board,  are  those  of  the  six  working  groups,  and  are 
offered  as  reflections  on  the  issue  of  Episkope-Episcopacy.  The  Ecclesiology  sub-committee 
has  drawn  on  the  material  for  sections  of  its  report. 

5.  The  Board  on  Faith  and  Order  is  invited  to  take  note  of  the  Report  and  approve  its 
publication  along  with  the  presentations  made  at  the  Strasbourg  Consultation,  and  to  transmit 
the  report  to  the  United/Uniting  Churches  and  the  churches  of  the  Meissen,  Porvoo  and 
Leuenberg  Agreements  which  had  requested  that  a study  on  this  issue  be  undertaken. 
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The  Board  then  turned  to  the  "Episkope-episcopacy"  text.  With  the  recognition  that  the  text 
needs  editing  prior  to  publication,  including  attention  to  consistency  as  regards  commentary 
on  local  experiences,  the  Board  approved  its  publication  together  with  presentations  made  at 
the  Strasbourg  consultation,  April  1997.  The  Board  also  approved  its  circulation  to  the 
United/Uniting  Churches  and  to  the  churches  of  the  Meissen,  Porvoo  and  Leuenberg 
Agreements. 


Closed  Session 

1 . The  Director  of  Faith  and  Order  described  to  the  Board  the  situation  regarding  staff 
contracts.  The  Board  passed  the  following  motion.  The  Board 

a.  expresses  its  warm  appreciation  to  the  Director  and  all  the  staff  of  Faith  and  Order  for 
their  devoted  work  in  the  service  of  Faith  and  Order.  It  recognizes  the  added  burdens 
placed  upon  the  staff  at  a time  of  change  in  the  structuring  of  the  WCC  and  the 
demands  of  additional  work  in  preparation  for  the  Harare  Assembly; 

b.  strongly  endorses  the  request  made  at  the  Board  meeting  in  Fontgombault  (1997)  that 
the  contract  of  Dr  Peter  Bouteneff  be  extended  until  July  2002; 

c.  following  consultation  with  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany,  recommends  that  the 
contract  of  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  be  extended  for  two  years  until  September  2001. 

2.  The  Director  was  asked  to  leave  the  meeting  and  the  Board  considered  the  matter  of 
the  appointment  of  the  new  Moderator  of  the  Commission.  The  Moderator  explained  the 
process  of  consultation  she  had  engaged  in.  After  consultation  with  the  Vice-Moderators  and 
with  the  Nominations  Committee  and  with  the  staff  of  Faith  and  Order,  she  had  every 
confidence  in  presenting  a name.  The  Board  unanimously  agreed  that  the  name  proposed  by 
the  Moderator  should  be  passed  to  the  WCC  General  Secretary  for  presentation  to  the  Central 
Committee  in  December  1998  for  its  approval. 

(Cf.  Confidential  minute  in  the  archive  of  Faith  and  Order) 

A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels 
Hermeneutical  Reflections  for  a Growing  Koinonia 

After  a visit  to  Halki  where  Board  members  enjoyed  a very  pleasant  tour  of  the  monastery 
under  the  guidance  of  Prof.  Istavridis,  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  as  Co-moderator  of  the  study 
introduced  the  paper  "A  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels:  Hermeneutical  Reflections  for  a 
Growing  Koinonia"  (cf.  Appendix  III),  together  with  a paper  explaining  the  development  of 
this  study  and  the  process.  She  observed  that  this  was  a study  in  its  own  right,  though  still 
informing  the  ecclesiological  study.  The  latest  drafting  meeting  in  Bossey  in  June  1997  had 
been  called  to  assimilate  the  Moshi  recommendations  and  comments  of  the  Board  in  a revised 
draft. 

The  following  people  participated  in  the  Bossey  meeting: 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  (Lutheran),  Moderator;  Edward  Antonio  (Methodist),  Martin  Cressey 
(Reformed),  Gao  Ying  (Post-denominational),  William  Henn  (Roman  Catholic),  Anton 
Houtepen  (Roman  Catholic),  Kyung  Sook  Lee  (Methodist),  Angelo  Maffeis  (Roman  Catholic), 
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Melanie  May  (Brethren),  Michael  Prokurat  (Orthodox),  Araceli  Rocchietti  (Methodist),  Rudolf 
von  Sinner  (Reformed),  Petros  Vassiliadis  (Orthodox). 

Staff:  Peter  Bouteneff,  Dagmar  Heller,  Carolyn  McComish 

Unfortunately  Emmanuel  Clapsis  as  Co-Moderator  was  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting,  but 
other  members  of  the  core  group  were  present,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  work.  Nicolas 
Lossky,  who  had  also  been  invited,  could  not  be  present  in  person  but  kindly  wrote  a paper 
which  was  read  at  the  meeting,  this  influenced  the  discussions  and  is  also  reflected  in  the 
draft. 

The  consultation  revised  the  paper  as  requested  by  the  Board  in  January  1997  (Fontgombault 
Minutes,  p.  33).  A most  significant  contribution  came  from  the  insights  in  several  papers 
given  at  the  meeting,  which  explored  several  of  the  issues  raised  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  Plenary  Commission  at  Moshi  in  1996  (cf.  Fontgombault  Minutes,  p.  3 If).  The  papers 
were  as  follows: 


N.  Lossky: 

M.  Cressey: 

R.  von  Sinner: 
M.  Prokurat: 


Tradition  revisited 

Scripture,  Tradition  and  Traditions:  A 1997  Reflection  on  the  studies  of  this 
issue  in  the  1960s 

Ecumenical  Hermeneutics:  Suspicion  vs.  Coherence? 

Reflections  on  the  pneumatological  dimensions  in  hermeneutics 
(not  in  written  form) 


Furthermore  the  group  had  as  background  papers  several  commentaries  on  the  Lyon  text 
which  were  solicited  from  ecumenical  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  Jerusalem  text  from  the  Unit 
II  study  on  Intercultural  Hermeneutics.  The  participants  received  Konrad  Raiser’s  paper  from 
Moshi  ("A  Hermeneutic  of  Unity"),  together  with  the  responses  given  to  it  by  Emmanuel 
Lanne,  Melanie  May  and  William  Rusch  (as  published  in  Mid-Stream  36, i [1997]).  The 
consultation  was  also  informed  by  Peter  Bouteneff  about  the  current  work  of  the  ecclesiology 
sub-committee,  in  order  better  to  coordinate  the  two  areas  of  study. 


The  Bossey  meeting  proposes  that  the  title  of  the  text  be  changed  to  "A  Treasure  in  Earthen 
Vessels:  Hermeneutical  Reflections  for  a Growing  Koinonia".  An  intensive  drafting  process 
during  the  meeting  itself  resulted  in  a text  which  has  since  - by  the  agreement  of  the  whole 
group  - been  copy-edited  by  Melanie  May.  This  applies  primarily  to  the  first  part,  while  the 
second  part  was  reworked  by  Martin  Cressey  on  the  basis  of  the  discussions  at  the  meeting 
due  to  a lack  of  time  at  the  meeting  itself.  In  its  present  form  this  latter  part  is  still  called 
"Working  Principles",  although  it  is  more  a pointed  summary  of  the  larger  text  than  practical 
guidelines  for  doing  ecumenical  hermeneutics.  Martin  Cressey  has  therefore  proposed  that  it 
should  come  first  rather  than  second.  This  also  raises  the  question  of  whether  there  is  still  a 
need  for  a more  practically-oriented  section  along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Lyon  text.  . 


Recommendations  to  the  Board 

That  the  present  text  be  prepared  for  publication  (together  with  the  papers  presented 
at  the  Lyon  and  Bossey  consultations).  Whether  this  should  apply  to  both  parts  of  the 
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text  - perhaps  in  the  reversed  order  - or  only  the  present  Part  I,  is  also  for  the  Board 
to  decide. 

That  the  paper  be  sent  to  ecumenical  institutes,  seminaries,  etc.  for  discussion  (as 
decided  at  Fontgombault). 

That  a small  drafting  meeting  be  organised  in  1998  to  finalize  a proposal  for  "Working 
Principles"  or  "Guidelines"  with  a more  practical  aim.  The  Board  should  decide 
whether  or  not  a publication  should  await  the  results  of  this  work. 

She  thanked  the  responsible  members  of  staff  for  their  support  and  co-operation. 

Melanie  May  spoke  to  the  longer  text,  for  which  she  had  been  responsible.  She  drew  attention 
to  the  salient  points  of  the  introduction  under  its  three  heads,  and  to  the  three  sections  A,  B, 
and  C.  The  conclusion  offered  direction  to  be  taken. 

Martin  Cressey  then  spoke  to  what  is  named  Part  II,  on  Working  Principles.  He  noted  that, 
while  the  previous  version  already  resembled  a summary  of  Part  I,  his  work  had  principally 
been  to  re-order  the  materials  with  the  result  that  this  part  II  felt  now  rather  more  like  a 
summary.  He  observed  that  "working  principles"  was  an  appropriate  title  for  sending  such 
material  to  the  group  described  (a)  to  (c)  in  the  preamble;  the  usefulness  of  the  material  to 
those  described  in  (d)  and  (e)  might  hinge  on  "translation". 

Kyung  Sook  Lee  gave  some  reflections  on  the  text,  suggesting  that  in  the  Asian  context  the 
paper  would  undoubtedly  be  helpful  in  creating  hermeneutical  awareness.  She  noted,  however, 
that  the  language  was  not  straightforward. 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  concluded  by  drawing  attention  to  what  the  Board  was  being  asked,  for 
the  purpose  of  which  small  groups  should  first  meet. 

The  Moderator  then  invited  general  comments.  During  this,  Evangelos  Theodorou  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the  drafting  process  at  Bossey. 

Within  the  discussion,  the  achievement  of  the  text  as  an  advance  on  previous  work  was  clearly 
affirmed.  Nevertheless,  various  areas  of  concern  were  raised  - whether  diversity  was  being 
upheld  to  the  detriment  of  unity  (koinonia);  whether  there  was  a tendency  to  direct  the 
hermeneutics  of  suspicion  more  at  the  past  than  also  the  present;  whether  there  was  sufficient 
clarity  in  locating  the  various  manifestations  of  the  "hermeneutical  community";  and  whether 
the  problems  of  criteria  for  what  are  authentic  ecumenical  hermeneutics,  had  been  at  all 
addressed.  In  addition,  the  first  part  of  the  text  was  perceived  quite  widely  to  be  too  opaque 
in  its  language. 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  responded  to  this  discussion,  noting  that  on  the  criteriological  question 
raised  by  a number  of  Board  members,  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  some  questions  asked  had 
been  found  to  be  unanswerable,  at  least  in  purely  intellectual  terms.  A more  practical  approach 
is  therefore  to  be  preferred. 

Further  discussion  therefore  was  encouraged  in  small  groups,  to  include  reflection  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  current  title  and  the  relation  between  the  two  parts  of  the  text. 
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The  Moderator  then  adjourned  the  Board,  for  it  to  meet  in  four  groups. 

The  Groups  reported  on  their  discussion  at  a plenary  session  as  follows: 

Group  I had  a short  discussion  on  the  title  and  confirmed  that  the  sub-title  has  much 
improved.  The  inter-relationsship  of  Parts  I and  II  was  discussed.  Is  it  sufficient  to  publish 
Part  II  or  should  the  two  parts  be  sent  out  separately?  There  was  discussion  on  the 
Introduction.  Unity  as  goal  needs  to  be  stressed  - diversity  is  emphasized  too  much.  There  is 
a difficulty  of  language  and  formulation  in  places,  particularly  for  the  Orthodox.  Discussion 
on  the  term  “hermeneutical  community”  was  significant. 

Group  II  agrees  that  text  needs  revision  - terms  are  not  careful  enough.  The  text  has  come  far, 
but  not  sure  text  whether  it  is  ready  to  be  published  yet.  Relationship  between  two  parts  needs 
to  be  more  explicit  OR  the  two  texts  can  stand  separately.  Part  II  contains  some  points  that 
could  be  in  Part  I.  Hermeneutics  of  reception  (Part  II,  para.  36)  clearly  needed,  but  reception 
in  an  ecumenical  context  and  reception  in  a particular  ecclesial  context.  Reception  does  not 
mean  acceptance.  When  does  reception  happen?  This  needs  to  be  stated.  Long  discussion  on 
quality  of  ecumenical  statements  and  texts  in  particular,  and  whether  the  communities’  voices 
are  really  being  heard.  This  needs  sensitivity  to  communication  really  happening  and 
sensitivity  to  language  throughout  the  hermeneutics  text. 

Group  III.  Reciprocity  seen  between  hermeneutics  and  ecclesiology  papers  but  each  can  learn 
from  the  other  e.g.  re:  local  and  universal  church.  The  text  should  invite  the  reader  to  read 
also  the  other  text.  On  the  issue  of  coherence,  this  could  be  more  explicit,  e.g.  Vatican  II.  In 
the  section  on  episkope  sensus  fidelium  balances  this.  Sections  A,  B,  C are  not  closely  enough 
inter-connected,  it  needs  a thread  for  its  coherence.  Part  II  should  be  part  of  the  same 
document.  This  has  a potential  as  a reader’s  guide  and  there  is  need  for  a checklist.  How  do 
we  go  about  dialogue/hermeneutics?  The  two  parts  need  to  be  kept  together. 

Group  IV\  Rich  discussion  but  hard  to  capture.  The  following  points  were  raised:  the  question 
of  identity;  the  way  the  text  deals  with  identity  in  relation  to  the  other’s  identity;  the  ethical 
dimensions  of  the  text;  the  spirituality  of  the  text  in  relation  to  conversion.  The  title  “A  Call 
to  Ecumenical  Awareness”  is  better  as  a sub-title.  The  criteria  are  hard  to  determine  - except 
as  openness  to  whole  process. 

Turid  Karlsen  Seim  responded  that  the  comments  are  all  helpful  and  will  be  incorporated.  The 
title  is  good,  but  the  sub-title  could  be  changed.  The  language  of  one  tradition  (“confessional” 
language)  is  not  used.  Rather  have  concept  adumbrated  in  the  text,  but  not  the  actual 
terminology,  e.g.  hierarchy  of  truths.  Advice  was  needed  on  how  the  two  parts  relate  and 
whether  a checklist  is  needed.  She  agreed  that  different  sections  need  to  be  better  inter-related 
and  it  was  clear  that  more  work  needs  to  be  done  on  the  text.  Specific  points  from  the  groups 
were  then  given  to  the  drafting  group  for  their  further  work. 

General  discussion  then  followed  on  the  status  of  the  text  and  the  relation  of  two  parts  in  the 
publication  process.  There  are  problems  in  the  section  “Interpreting  the  Interpreters”  as  well 
as  other  sections. 
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In  summing  up  the  discussion,  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  noted  that  financial  restraints  had  been 
very  limiting  for  this  study.  Resources  were  needed  for  more  meetings  and  more  work  and 
consultation.  She  suggested  that  perhaps  the  sequence  of  the  two  parts  could  be  reversed. 

After  re-working  the  recommendations,  Turid  Karlsen  Seim,  later  in  the  meeting  presented 
a series  of  proposals  and  asked  the  Board  to  accept  the  recommendations  that: 

1.  Board  members  be  strongly  encouraged  to  submit  in  writing  general  and  detail 
comments  to  Dagmar  Heller  and  Peter  Bouteneff  by  1 March  1998; 

2.  on  the  basis  of  the  discussion  at  Istanbul  and  comments  subsequently  received,  a 
drafting  group  be  convened,  to  meet  before  August  1998,  and  to  produce  a revised  and 
edited  version  of  the  study  document; 

3.  the  resultant  document  contain  an  introduction  which  clearly  states  that  the  study  is 
not  a convergence  text,  but  an  invitation  to  further  reflection  and  to  building  awareness 
of  the  contribution  of  hermeneutics  to  the  ecumenical  process; 

4.  while  keep  the  two  parts  (of  the  study)  together,  the  order  be  reversed  so  that  the 
shorter  text,  the  present  Part  II,  follow  the  introduction  and  be  a focused  summary  of 
the  study,  which  is  more  fully  and  theologically  explored  in  the  longer  text; 

5.  to  enable  the  instrumental  aspect  of  the  study  to  be  strengthened,  a practical  "check 
list"  be  added  and  the  sub-title  of  the  whole  document  changed  to  "An  Instrument  for 
an  Ecumenical  Reflection  on  Hermeneutics" 

6.  the  revised  and  edited  text  be  sent  to  members  of  the  Board  for  their  review  and 
appraisal.  Faith  and  Order  staff,  in  close  consultation  with  the  co-moderators  of  the 
study,  shall  receive  and  analyse  Board  members’  responses  and,  if  this  is  appropriate, 
prepare  a final  text  for  publication  together  with  selected  papers  read  at  the 
consultation  of  the  study  process.  This  publication  should  be  sent,  in  keeping  with  the 
decision  of  the  Board  meeting  in  Fontgombault  (January  1997)  to  ecumenical 
institutions,  ecumenical  officers,  seminaries,  institutes,  etc.  in  order  to  broaden  the 
discussion. 

They  were  accepted  and  confirmed  by  the  Board. 

Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

The  theme  was  introduced  by  Paul  Crow.  This  is  a critical  study  for  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  In  parts  of  the  world  some  of  the  deepest  divisions  centre  around  the 
above  issues.  Therefore  this  is  at  the  heart  of  our  work. 

Tom  Best  then  introduced  the  study  process. 

I.  Fontgombault 

A.  At  Fontgombault  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  launched  a new  study  on  “Ethnic  Identity, 
National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”.  The  Board  affirmed  the  following 
recommendations : 

the  study  be  launched  in  continuity  with  the  insights  of  the  Unity  and  Renewal  Study 
(Church  and  World)  and  earlier  F/O  work;  the  initiative  to  lie  with  Faith  and  Order 
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in  cooperation  with  WCC  Unit  III;  the  study  to  continue  into  the  period  beyond  Harare 
(1998); 

the  initial  consultation  be  held  in  late  1 997,  with  two  principal  aims: 

i)  to  identify  the  goal,  overall  structure,  process  and  method  of  the  study; 

ii)  to  define  and,  as  possible,  initially  explore,  themes  and  concepts  to  be  engaged 
in  the  study; 

Participants  to  include  Faith  and  Order  Board  members,  some  representatives  of  WCC 
Unit  III  and  other  appropriate  bodies,  and  experts  in  the  fields  of  theology/ecclesiology 
and  in  ethnic  and  national  studies; 

a detailed  report,  including  proposals  for  the  specific  goals  and  process  of  the  study 
be  brought  to  the  Board  meeting  in  January  1998. 

B.  This  programme  is  to  be  carried  forward  under  the  leadership  of  a Steering  Group 
consisting  of  Paul  Crow  (Moderator),  Emmanuel  Clapsis,  Sigquibo  Dwane,  Yohanna  Ibrahim, 
John  Onaiyekan,  Raquel  Rodriguez,  Barry  Rogerson,  Veronica  Swai,  and  Yeow  Choo  Lak. 
Responsible  staff  are  to  be  Tom  Best  and  Alan  Falconer,  in  collaboration  with  Martin  Robra 
of  WCC  Unit  III. 

II.  Initial  Steps 

A.  The  principal  activity  for  1997  has  been  the  planning,  holding  and  follow-up  of  the 
initial  planning  consultation  as  called  for  in  the  Fongombault  recommendations.  The  meeting 
was  held  in  October  at  St.  Deiniols  Library,  Hawarden,  Wales  in  a context  where  issues  of 
national  identity,  ethnic  identity  and  Christian  unity  intersect  in  a challenging  and  creative 
way.  The  local  host  and  organizer  was  Noel  Davies,  General  Secretary  of  CYTUN,  the 
national  council  of  churches  for  Wales. 

B.  At  the  meeting,  all  available  members  of  the  Steering  Group  were  joined  by  resource 
persons  from  the  Welsh  context  and  social  scientists.  The  following  were  participants  in  the 
consultation: 

Paul  Crow  (Moderator,  Disciples  of  Christ,  USA),  Emmanuel  Clapsis  (Eastern  Orthodox, 
USA),  David  Davies  (Anglican,  Wales),  Noel  Davies  (Congregational,  Wales),  Yohanna 
Ibrahim  (Oriental  Orthodox,  Syria),  Sai'dou  Kane  (Independent,  Mauretania),  John  Onaiyekan 
(Roman  Catholic,  Nigeria),  Barry  Rogerson  (Anglican,  United  Kingdom),  Geraldine  Smyth, 
OP  (Roman  Catholic,  Ireland),  Veronica  Swai  (Lutheran,  Tanzania),  Catrin  Williams 
(Presbyterian,  Wales),  Yeow  Choo  Lak  (Presbyterian,  Singapore) 

Staff:  Tom  Best,  Alan  Falconer,  Martin  Robra,  Carolyn  McComish 

C.  Background  material  for  the  consultation  included  an  extensive  collection  of  Faith  and 
Order,  WCC  and  other  ecumenical  material  on  issues  of  church  unity  and  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  social  structures,  together  with  scholarly  articles  in  the  fields  of  national  and  ethnic 
studies. 

D.  The  following  presentations  formed  the  basis  of  our  discussion: 

Paul  Crow:  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church: 
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Catrin  Williams: 
David  Davies: 

Noel  Davies: 

Emmanuel  Clapsis: 
Geraldine  Smyth  OP: 
Saidou  Kane: 

John  Onayeikan: 

Yohanna  Ibrahim: 
Veronica  Swai: 

Yeow  Choo  Lak: 
Barry  Rogerson: 


The  Challenge 

The  Council  of  Jerusalem  - Acts  15:1-21,  Ephesians  2:11-22 

Land,  Language  and  People:  The  Cultural  Context  of  Christianity  in 

Wales 

Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church:  A 
Welsh  Case  Study 

The  Orthodox  Church  in  a Pluralistic  World 
Division  and  Unity  in  Ireland 
The  Ecumene  and  Africa:  A Shattered  Memory 
Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church: 

Brief  Notes  from  an  African  Perspective” 

National  and  Christian  Unity  in  the  Middle  East 

National,  Ethnic  and  Christian  Unity  in  Tanzania 

National,  Ethnic  and  Christian  Unity  in  South-East  Asia 

Report  on  the  joint  consultation  ‘Ethnicity  and  Nationalism:  A 

Challenge  to  the  Churches’  and  its  implications  for  our  work” 

(Colombo,  Sri  Lanka,  1994) 


E.  In  addition  we  spent  one  evening  in  close  conversation  with  a wide  range  of  church 
leaders  in  Wales  (some  25  persons),  exploring  the  implications  of  our  topic  for  church  life 
both  ecumenically  and  in  the  denominational  and  local  church  settings.  Also  BBC  Wales 
broadcast  on  the  Sunday  morning  a 1/2  hour  discussion  on  the  issues  by  Emmanuel  Clapsis, 
Alan  Falconer,  Geraldine  Smyth,  OP,  and  Veronica  Swai. 


F.  On  the  basis  of  the  above,  the  consultation  sought  to  clarify  the  goal,  overall  structure, 
process  and  method  of  the  study,  and  to  identify  specific  themes  and  concepts  to  be  pursued. 

1 . The  consultation  agreed  to  propose  the  following  statement  identifying  the  aims  of  the 
study: 


The  study  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church  ” aims: 

to  enable  the  churches  to  understand  the  role  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  their 
own  lives,  in  their  relationships  as  churches,  and  in  their  societies 
to  renew  the  churches  through  a continuing  search  for  visible  unity  which  challenges 
their  historical  identities,  and  calls  them  to  transcend  their  divisions  and  the 
fragmentation  of  their  societies 

0 to  equip  the  churches  to  become  an  effective  prophetic  sign  of  the  unity  and  renewal 
of  a reconciled  human  community. 

2.  Further  reflections  focussed  on  theological  categories  essential  to  the  study,  on  the 
appropriate  use  of  biblical  resources,  on  ecumenical  and  scholarly  resources,  on  specific  issues 
such  as  identity  and  land;  and  on  areas  for  work  such  as  biblical  study,  theological  analysis 
and  construction,  and  case  studies  from  local  situations  (a  limited  number  of  case  studies  - 
Ireland,  Sudan  and  Fiji  are  suggested  - to  be  organized  by  Faith  and  Order,  others  to  be 
conducted  at  local  initiative,  with  the  results  shared  with  Faith  and  Order  - for  example,  in 
Malaysia). 
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3.  A more  detailed  report  of  the  results  of  the  initial  planning  consultation,  including 
proposals  for  the  specific  goals  and  process  of  the  study  will  be  brought  to  the  Board  meeting 
in  January  1998. 

III.  Publication 

It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  papers  and  results  from  the  consultation  as  a contribution  to 
research  in  the  field,  as  a stimulus  to  the  study  process  and  as  documentation  of  our  work. 

IV.  Additional 

The  background  paper  has  been  distributed,  and  staff  have  spoken  on  the  issues  to  groups  and 
meetings,  for  example  at  the  Association  for  Theological  Education  in  South  East  Asia. 

The  Board  then  heard  the  "flavour"  of  presentations  by  John  Onayiakan  (Nigeria),  Veronica 
Swai  (Tanzania),  Emmanuel  Clapsis  (USA),  Yeow  Choo  Lak  (Singapore). 

Tom  Best  then  introduced  a summary  of  proposals  from  the  steering  group  meting. 

At  its  planning  meeting  in  Hawarden,  Wales  in  October  1997  the  steering  group  for  the  study 
on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”  identified  the  following 
points: 

A.  Aims  of  the  study 

0 to  enable  the  churches  to  understand  the  role  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  in  their 
own  lives,  in  their  relationships  as  churches,  and  in  their  societies 
° to  renew  the  churches  through  a continuing  search  for  visible  unity  which  challenges 
their  historical  identities,  and  calls  them  to  transcend  their  divisions  and  the 
fragmentation  of  their  societies 

° to  equip  the  churches  to  become  an  effective  prophetic  sign  of  the  unity  and  renewal 
of  a reconciled  human  community. 

B.  Documentation  of  work 

The  steering  group  proposed  to  publish  the  papers  and  results  from  the  consultation  “as  a 
contribution  to  research  in  the  field,  as  a stimulus  to  the  study  process  and  as  documentation 
of  our  work”. 

C.  Areas  for  further  work 

The  steering  group  identified  the  following  areas  for  further  work  in  this  field: 

1 . The  Bible  and  the  Witness  of  the  Tradition  (text  and  context,  dialogue  with  scholars, 
ecumenical  implications) 

2.  Theological  analysis  and  construction  (anthropology,  creation,  ecclesiology) 

3.  Contributions  from  the  Social  sciences  (definitions  of  terms,  methodology,  dialogue 
with  scholars) 
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4.  Specific  issues  (particular/universal,  land,  identity,  language,  dialogue  of  cultures) 

5.  Specific  situations  of  conflict  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  church  (“case  studies”) 

a)  Organized  at  the  initiative  of  Faith  and  Order,  in  collaboration  with  the  WCC 
programme  on  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation: 

1)  Ireland  2)  The  Sudan  3)  Fiji 

b)  Additional  (organized  at  local  initiative):  Malaysia,  France,  etc. 

V.  Action  requested  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Board 

The  Faith  and  Order  Board  meeting  at  Istanbul  in  January  1997  is  invited: 

A.  To  affirm  the  aims  of  the  study  as  identified  above 

B.  To  affirm  the  publication  of  the  papers  and  results  from  the  steering  group/consultation 
meeting  in  Hawarden,  Wales  in  October  1997 

C.  To  offer  comments,  and  to  give  general  assent,  to  the  “areas  for  further  work”  as 
identified  above 

D.  To  affirm  the  holding  of  a small  meeting  (6-10  persons)  to  include  steering  group 
members  and  appropriate  consultants,  to  be  held  in  mid- 1998.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  would  be  to  plan  the  case  studies  and  develop  the  “areas  for  further  work”  as 
identified  above.  Such  a meeting  is  important  also  to  maintain  the  momentum  and 
focus  of  the  study  through  1998  to  1999  and  beyond. 

Discussion 

In  general  discussion  several  points  were  raised: 

in  some  societies  ethnic  identity  and  economic  status  are  connected:  this  needs  to  be 
kept  in  mind; 

second  aim  needs  to  be  reframed  “...which  challenges  or  encourages  their  historical 
identities...”; 

racial  identity  is  not  the  same  as  ethnic  identity  and  needs  to  be  included  in  the  study; 
important  dimension  of  this  issue  is  the  historical  circumstances  behind  identity; 
the  dimension  of  faith  needs  to  be  included/taken  into  account  in  developing  this  study 
(people  can  offer  reconciliatory  gestures  because  of  the  Christian  identity  even  if 
ethnically  or  nationally  separated/divided); 

the  healing  of  memories  is  an  important  factor  in  promoting  unity  in  the  church  as 
well  as  offering  a model  for  the  larger  society; 

the  threatening  sides  of  ethnic  and  national  identity  should  not  be  emphasized  at  the 

expense  of  the  enriching  dimensions  of  this  identity.  These  latter  need  to  be  affirmed; 

this  study  should  have  as  one  of  its  aims  an  exploration  of  diversity  (national,  racial, 

ethnic)  and  its  contribution  to  the  unity  of  the  Church; 

the  areas  for  further  work  need  to  indicate  the  methodology  to  be  used; 

important  to  appreciate  the  other  in  his/her  essential  difference; 

we  need  to  recognize  how  non-theological  issues  affect  identity,  isolation,  inclusion; 

the  study  needs  to  be  aware  of  the  potential  of  “globalization”  to  become  dominant; 

the  case  studies  must  be  used  to  help  and  push  forward  the  unity  of  Christians.  They 

must  be  relevant  in  their  methodology; 

”particular/universal”  in  areas  for  further  work.  Para.4  was  explained  by  Tom  Best; 
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the  aim  of  the  study  needs  to  be  redrafted  (to  be  done  during  this  Board  meeting); 
individual  Christians  as  well  as  churches  need  to  be  helped  towards  reconciliation. 

Paul  Crow  then  asked  the  Board  to  accept  and  confirm  actions  B,  C and  D on  the  paper 
tabled.  Of  the  Programme  Proposals  B and  D were  accepted  and  confirmed  by  Board.  It  was 
clear  that  proposals  A and  C needed  to  be  revised  and  presented  later  in  the  meeting. 

On  the  last  day,  therefore,  the  group  on  "Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of 
the  Church"  brought  revisions  to  its  programme  proposals,  adding  (i)  to  aims  of  reference 
"authentic  diversity"  and  celebration  as  well  as  challenge  and  to  individual  Christians  as  well 
as  churches,  (ii)  to  areas  of  further  work  the  need  for  definitions  of  ethnicity,  nationality  and 
race.  These  were  agreed,  once  it  had  also  been  agreed  that  a case  study  was  needed  in  the  area 
of  race,  probably  from  the  Afro-American  churches.  On  the  motion  of  Dr  Crow,  seconded  by 
Melanie  May,  the  Board 

(a)  affirmed  the  aims  of  the  study  as  thus  further  clarified; 

(b)  affirmed  the  publication  of  the  papers  from  the  Hawarden  meeting; 

(c)  affirmed  the  holding  of  a small  meeting  (6-10  persons)  to  be  held  in  mid- 1998  to 
develop  the  study  according  to  the  agreed  plan. 

Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship: 

The  Role  of  Worship  in  the  Search  for  Christian  Unity 

After  morning  worship,  led  by  Archbishop  Onaiyekan,  the  Board  visited  the  mosaics  and 
frescoes  of  St  Saviour  in  Chora  Monastery. 

On  resuming  their  deliberations  in  the  afternoon,  the  Board  welcomed  Fr  Thomas  FitzGerald, 
Executive  Director  of  Unit  I,  who  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  WCC  to  the  Moderator  and 
members  of  the  Board  and  his  hopes  for  future  Faith  and  Order  work  within  the  new 
structures  of  the  Council. 

Peter  Donald,  in  the  absence  of  Janet  Crawford,  introduced  the  report.  Tom  Best  spoke  of  the 
baptism  consultation  at  Faverges,  with  a relatively  small  group:  this  was  a follow-up  to  the 
Ditchingham  consultation  "Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship".  Faverges  had  focused  on  the 
"ordo"  of  baptism,  on  inculturation  of  baptism  and  on  the  relationship  between  baptism  and 
the  ethical  dimension  of  Christian  faith  - each  of  these  took  up  the  Ditchingham  theme  and 
applied  it  specifically  to  baptism,  Nicolas  Lossky  spoke  of  Faverges  as  a stage  in  the  reception 
of  the  baptism  section  of  "Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry",  Mary  O’Driscoll  spoke  on  issues 
of  inculturation  raised  in  the  discussion,  and  Peter  Donald  focused  on  the  treatment  of  ethics 
developed  in  relation  to  baptism.  Dagmar  Heller  explained  the  plans  for  further  work  in  the 
area  of  worship. 

The  presentation  was  supported  by  the  following  paper,  summarizing  the  activities  in  this 
study: 
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I.  Moshi  and  Fontgombault 

A.  The  Plenary  Commission  at  Moshi  (August  1996)  affirmed  the  central  importance  of 
worship  in  the  search  for  Christian  unity.  The  Commission  reviewed  Faith  and  Order’s  recent 
work  in  this  area,  particularly  the  consultation  which  had  been  held  at  Ditchingham,  England 
in  September  1994,  and  offered  suggestions  for  the  consultation  on  baptism  to  be  held  at 
Faverges,  France  in  late  January  1997.  The  Board  at  Fontgombault  affirmed  these  plans  and 
passed  a number  of  recommendations  for  further  work.  These  recommendations  may  be 
grouped  into  three  areas  (Fontgombault  Minutes,  p.  37): 

1 . The  present  study  programme  on  worship  in  relation  to  unity 

That  common  learnings  be  drawn  from  the  Ditchingham  and  Faverges  reports; 

2.  Future  work  on  worship  in  relation  to  unity 

That,  in  future  work  (post-Flarare),  “attention  be  given  to  the  role  of  hymnody  in 
worship  and  to  the  use  of  signs  and  symbols;  [and]  that  future  consideration  be  given 
to  the  Plenary  Commission’s  recommendation  calling  for  study  on  unity  and  diversity 
in  worship  and  its  relationship  to  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church”; 

3.  The  inter-relation  of  the  various  Faith  and  Order  studies: 

(a)  that  the  results  of  the  Faverges  meeting  be  conveyed  to  the  Steering  Group  of  the 
Ecclesiology  Study,  in  order  that  this  study  may  be  informed  by  work  in  other  areas 
of  Faith  and  Order’s  mandate; 

(b)  that  the  results  of  the  Faverges  meeting,  especially  in  the  area  of  inculturation,  be 
conveyed  to  the  Hermeneutics  study,  in  order  that  this  study  may  be  informed  by  work 
in  other  areas  of  Faith  and  Order’s  mandate;  and  “that  the  Hermeneutics  study,  in  its 
exploration  of  the  nature  and  function  of  signs,  symbols  and  non-verbal  expressions, 
pay  attention  to  the  use  of  these  in  the  worship  of  the  churches” 

(c)  that  the  study  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  “in 
developing  its  understanding  of  ethnic  and  national  identities,  take  into  account 
material  on  inculturation  in  worship  coming  from  the  worship  study”; 

B.  At  Fontgombault  the  following  Steering  group  was  identified  to  oversee  work  in  this 
area:  Janet  Crawford  (Moderator),  Christabella  Bagh,  Sophie  Deicha,  Peter  Donald. 
Responsible  staff  are  to  be  Tom  Best  and  Dagmar  Heller. 

II.  The  Faverges  Consultation 

A.  As  affirmed  by  Moshi  and  Fontgombault  a consultation  focussing  on  the  theme  of 
baptism  in  relation  to  Christian  unity  was  held  at  Faverges,  France  in  January  1997.  The 
consultation,  on  the  theme  “Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our 
Common  Baptism”,  carried  forward  the  Ditchingham  themes  of  the  ordo  (pattern  or  structure) 
of  worship  and  of  inculturation.  In  response  particularly  to  the  Board’s  discussion  of  the 
Ditchingham  report  the  consultation  took  up,  as  a third  area  of  study,  the  topic  of  ethics  in 
relation  to  baptism.  The  consultation  continued  the  earlier  emphasis  upon  combining  biblical, 
theological  and  liturgical  reflection  with  an  awareness  of  liturgical  practise  both  classical  and 
contemporary. 
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B.  In  planning  the  consultation,  a balance  was  sought  between  continuity  with  the 
previous  work  in  this  area,  e.g.  the  Ditchingham  consultation,  and  involving  new  persons  in 
the  discussion.  In  response  to  the  Board’s  discussion  of  the  Ditchingham  report  and  the  study 
programme  in  general,  special  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  participation  of  free  church 
representatives  in  the  meeting.  The  following  participated  in  the  Faverges  meeting: 

Janet  Crawford  (Moderator,  Anglican,  New  Zealand),  Neville  Callam  (Baptist,  Jamaica), 
ChangBok  Chung  (Presbyterian,  S.  Korea),  J.  W.  Gladstone  (United,  India),  Vigen  Guroian 
(Oriental  Orthodox,  USA),  Kasek  Kautil  (Lutheran,  Papua  New  Guinea),  Joseph  Labi  (Eastern 
Orthodox,  Ghana),  Gordon  Lathrop  (Lutheran,  USA),  Kabasele  Lumbala  (Roman  Catholic, 
Congo),  Jaci  Maraschin  (Anglican,  Brazil),  Merja  Merras  (Eastern  Orthodox,  Finland),  Paul 
Sheppy  (Baptist,  United  Kingdom) 

Staff:  Tom  Best,  Dagmar  Heller,  Carolyn  McComish 


C.  Background  material  for  the  consultation  included  an  extensive  collection  of  Faith  and 
Order  and  other  ecumenical  material,  as  well  as  texts  from  liturgists,  on  worship  (and  baptism 
in  particular)  in  relation  to  Christian  unity,  on  inculturation,  and  on  ethics  in  relation  to 
worship. 

D.  The  following  papers  were  presented  to  the  consultation: 


Janet  Crawford: 

Gordon  Lathrop: 

Paul  Sheppy: 
Kabasele  Lumbala: 

Jaci  Maraschin: 
ChangBok  Chung: 
Anscar  Chupungco, 
OSB: 

Vigen  Guroian: 


Becoming  a Christian:  Ecumenical  Implications  of  our  Common 
Baptism:  an  Introduction 

The  Water  that  Speaks:  the  Ordo  of  Baptism  and  its  Ecumenical 
Implications 

Response  to  Gordon  Lathrop 

Black  Africa  and  Baptismal  Rites  (Baptism  in  Africa  and  its  Cultural 
Settings) 

Baptism  in  Latin  America  and  its  Cultural  Settings 

Baptism  in  Asia  and  its  Cultural  Settings 

Criteria  for  the  Inculturation  of  Baptism:  Synthetic  Reflections 

(read) 

On  Baptism  and  the  Spirit:  the  Ethical  Significance  of  the  Marks  of  the 
Church  (The  “ethical  economy”  of  baptism  and  its  role  in  Christian 
formation) 


E.  On  Sunday  morning  members  of  the  consultation  worshipped  at  the  Abbaye  de  Tamie 
(Trappist),  and  were  hosted  for  conversation  with  the  monks. 

F.  On  the  basis  of  this  material  and  experience,  and  through  discussion  in  plenary  and  in 
groups,  the  consultation  produced  the  report  “Becoming  a Christian:  The  Ecumenical 
Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism”  (FO/97:13;  copies  are  available  from  the  Secretariat 
in  Geneva).  This  text: 

0 develops  the  ordo  (pattern  or  structure)  of  the  baptismal  service  as  a contribution  to 
the  churches’  search  for  visible  unity  (in  a discussion  which  is  aware  of  the  limitations 
felt  by  some  on  our  “common  recognition  of  baptism”); 
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° enriches  the  ecumenical  discussion  of  inculturation  through  examples  of  local 
adaptation  of  the  baptismal  service,  exploring  the  relationship  between  the  authority 
of  tradition  and  critical  respect  for  local  cultures; 

offers  a fresh  exploration  of  the  ethical  dimension  of  baptism  by  asking  about  the 
implications  of  baptism  for  Christian  ethics:  what  does  it  mean  that  Christian  ethics 
belongs  inescapably  to  a community,  one  entered  through  the  symbolic  act  of  dying 
and  rising  to  new  life? 

G.  The  Faverges  report  is  to  be  published  in  English  and  German  in  major  journals  both 
ecumenical  {Mid-Stream  and  Una  Sancta)  and  liturgical  ( Studia  Liturgica).  It  is  now  proposed 
to  publish  the  papers  and  results  from  the  consultation  in  book  form  as  a contribution  to 
research  in  the  field,  as  a stimulus  to  the  study  process  and  as  documentation  of  our  work. 

III.  Preparatory  Steps  Towards  Further  Work. 

As  a basis  for  further  work  in  the  field,  and  pending  approval  by  Board  of  more  specific 
programmatic  steps,  we  have  asked  a wide  range  of  theologians,  liturgists  and  church  leaders 
to  reflect  concisely  on  such  topics  as  the  understanding,  and  the  distinctive  elements  and 
character,  of  worship  within  their  tradition;  how  their  worship  has  been  influenced  by  the 
ecumenical  and  liturgical  renewal  movements;  and  how  new  developments  in  their  worship 
are  helping  or  hindering  the  search  for  unity.  This  is  not  intended  as  a return  to  Faith  and 
Order’s  earlier  “comparative”  method  of  study,  but  as  a stock-taking,  review  process  to  inform 
our  work  in  the  future. 

IV.  Additional 

Staff  have  responded  to  the  continuing  interest  in  the  Ditchingham  report  as  appropriate,  have 
participated  in  events  such  as  the  Societas  Liturgica  meeting  (August  1997),  and  have  been 
involved  in  follow-up  work  on  the  LWF/Strasbourg  Institute  consultation  (November  1996) 
on  Baptism  in  relation  to  Koinonia. 

Discussion 

In  discussion  there  were  strong  affirmations  of  gratitude  for  the  report,  coupled  with  a deep 
concern  for  continuing  and  also  new  difficult  issues  concerning  baptism,  namely  (a)  the 
formula,  in  relation  to  attempts  to  find  inclusive  language  for  it  (e.g.  "Creator,  Redeemer, 
Sustainer")  and  to  baptisms  in  the  name  of  Jesus  only,  (b)  breadth  of  understanding  (e.g.  the 
aspect  of  initiation,  entry  into  new  life),  (c)  the  relation  between  baptism  and  personal 
confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Savour,  (d)  the  relation  between  the  baptism  in  water 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  (e)  the  question  whether  the  connection  of  Christian  ethics  with 
baptism  means  that  Christian  ethics  are  ethics  only  for  the  regenerate.  The  Director  had 
already  asked  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  consider  these  issues  for  its  agenda.  The  Board  wished  the 
discussion  to  be  continued  also  in  future  work  of  the  group,  who  agreed  to  redraft  their 
proposals  for  action  to  include  this.  The  Board,  upon  the  motion  of  Peter  Donald  and 
seconded  by  several  Board  members,  agreed 
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(a)  the  publication  and  distribution  of  the  Faverges  text,  subject  to  financial  provision,  as 
a Faith  and  Order  Paper  with  respect  to  all  the  other  reports  approved  for  publication; 

(b)  to  affirm  the  holding  of  a small  meeting  (6-10  persons)  in  mid- 1998  to  identify  and 
explicate  the  baptism  issues  raised  in  the  Faverges  consultation  and  the  ensuing 
discussion  at  Istanbul,  and  to  consider  the  implications  for  the  next  phase  of  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order; 

(c)  to  request  the  staff  to  reflect  on  the  essays,  already  solicited,  in  the  light  of  the 
recommendations  from  Moshi  and  Fontgombault,  on  the  issue  of  “unity  and  diversity 
in  worship  and  its  relationship  to  the  search  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  church”,  with 
hymnody  as  a specific  case  study,  and  to  bring  a report  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  next 
Board. 


Seventh  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues 

Mgr  John  Radano  reported  on  the  Seventh  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  May  1997,  which 
had  considered  "Emerging  Visions  of  Visible  Unity  in  the  Canberra  Statement  and  the 
Bilateral  Dialogues".  The  Forum  had  compared  visions  of  visible  Christian  unity  and  also 
reflected  on  their  relation  to  the  struggle  for  justice  in  a pluralistic  world  and  to  interfaith 
dialogues.  The  Moderator  led  the  Board  in  appreciation  of  the  report,  especially  that  it 
included  the  papers  presented,  and  welcomed  the  proposal  of  the  Christian  world  Communions 
that  "an  Eighth  Bilateral  Forum  be  called  at  an  appropriate  date  in  the  future".  The  Director 
pointed  out  that  the  Forum  had  been  held  in  1997  precisely  to  permit  passing  of  its  reports 
into  the  Harare  Assembly  deliberations,  and  thus  a session  of  the  Padare  would  invite 
discussion  of  the  report. 


United-Uniting  Churches 

Martin  Cressey  reported  briefly  on  concerns  of  United/Uniting  Churches.  He  welcomed  the 
holding,  at  the  request  among  others  of  the  UUCs,  of  the  episkope-episcopacy  consultation 
of  which  the  report  is  to  be  sent  to  UUCs.  A meeting  during  this  Board  meeting  of  those  from 
United/Uniting  Churches  proposed  that  UUC  delegates  to  Harare  be  invited  to  meet  during 
the  Assembly,  to  consider  e.g.  whether  another  United/Uniting  Churches  consultation  should 
be  called  in  the  years  beyond  Harare.  A "space"  had  also  been  reserved  at  the  "Padare"  and 
Martin  Cressey  and  Thomas  Best  would  contact  appropriate  UUC  delegates  to  further  the  use 
of  the  "space". 


Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

Tom  Best  reported  on  the  planning  for  the  next  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  with  the 
subject  area  (based  on  Rev.  21:1-7)  of  God  coming  to  dwell  with  us  and  our  being  God’s 
people. 


Date  of  Easter 

Dagmar  Heller  spoke  about  the  latest  proposal  (from  a consultation  in  Aleppo  in  March  1997; 
report  available  from  the  Geneva  Secretariat)  for  a common  date  of  Easter  based  on  the 
Nicene  formula  combined  with  a scientific  astronomical  calculation,  taken  from  the  meridian 
of  Jerusalem.  First  responses  to  the  proposals  are  positive  but  there  are  difficulties  in  some 
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churches  because  of  general  sensitivity  to  change.  A further  consultation,  it  is  proposed,  will 
be  held  in  the  year  2001  when  the  dates  next  coincide. 

Board  Decisions  and  Actions 

The  Director  presented  a list  of  decisions  taken  by  the  Board  during  this  meeting,  noting  the 
financial  provisions  available: 

1.  The  Board  approved  a list  of  nominations  for  election  to  the  Board  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  WCC  at  Harare  in  December  1998,  and  asked  that  the  list  be  forwarded  to 
the  WCC  General  Secretary. 

The  proposed  list  represents  appropriate  balances  according  to  regions  and  confessional 
traditions.  40%  of  the  proposed  candidates  are  women. 

2.  The  Board  approved  a nomination  for  Moderator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
to  be  submitted  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  at  Harare. 

3.  The  Board  completed  the  text  of  a Faith  and  Order  response  to  Ut  Unum  Sint  and 
asked  that  it  be  forwarded  to  Cardinal  Cassidy  at  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity. 

4.  The  Board  approved  a Memorandum  on  the  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the 
WCC  and  on  the  proposed  Internal  Re-structuring,  and  asked  that  it  be  sent  to  the  WCC 
General  Secretary.  The  Board  asked  two  members  to  make  themselves  available,  if  it  was  felt 
helpful  by  the  General  Secretary  that  they  meet  with  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  to 
discuss  further  the  revision  of  the  By-Laws  of  Faith  and  Order. 

5.  The  Board  made  plans  for  its  presentation  in  the  Hearings  at  the  Harare  Assembly  and 
at  the  Padare  on  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  It  also  called  for  the 
production  of  a leaflet  on  Faith  and  Order  and  a 16-20  pages  booklet  on  Faith  and  Order  and 
its  studies,  subject  to  finance  being  available. 

6.  The  Board  approved  the  holding  of  a drafting  meeting  for  its  sub-committee  on  the 
Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  to  complete  its  text,  and  asked  that  the  text  be  sent  to  the 
Plenary  Commission  and  selected  groups  as  a draft  text  to  elicit  comments  and  suggestions 
for  its  further  development  [18-25  May  1998  in  the  surroundings  of  London,  funded  from  the 
General  Budget  "Consultation"]. 

7.  The  Board  approved  the  publication  of  the  Consultation  Report  and  Papers  on 
"Episkope-episcopacy  within  the  quest  for  visible  unity  and  the  apostolic  mission  of  the 
Church". 

8.  The  Board  affirmed  the  publication  of  the  Report  and  Papers  from  the  Faverges 
Consultation  on  Baptism. 

9.  The  Board  approved  the  holding  of  a small  meeting  in  1998  to  identify  and  explicate 
the  baptism  issues  raised  in  the  Faverges  Consultation  and  the  ensuing  discussion  at  Istanbul, 
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and  to  consider  the  implications  for  the  next  phase  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  [-worship 
Activity  Fund]. 

10.  The  Board  requested  the  staff  to  reflect  on  the  papers,  already  solicited,  on  the  issue 
of  "unity  and  diversity  in  worship  and  its  relationship  to  the  search  for  visible  unity  of  the 
Church",  with  hymnody  as  a specific  case  study,  and  bring  a report  to  the  first  meeting  of  the 
next  Board. 

11.  The  Board  approved  the  publication  of  the  papers  of  the  Consultation  on  Ethnic 
Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church,  held  at  Hawarden  in  October  1997, 
in  collaboration  with  Unit  III. 

12.  The  Board  affirmed  the  holding  of  a small  meeting  in  mid- 1998  to  plan  the  case 
studies  on  Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church  (Ireland,  Fiji,  Sudan 
and  Afro-American  communities)  and  to  develop  areas  for  further  work,  and  report  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  new  Board  [Activity  Fund  "Church  and  World"]. 

13.  The  Board  approved  the  holding  of  a drafting  meeting  for  its  sub-committee  on 
Hermeneutics  to  complete  its  text,  and  ask  that  it  be  sent  to  ecumenical  and  theological 
institutes,  after  process  of  revision  and  decision-taking  by  the  Board,  and  that  it  then  be 
published  along  with  selected  papers  [by  August  1998  - General  Budget  "Consultations"]. 

14  The  publications  in  7,  8,  11  above  are  to  appear  as  Faith  and  Order  papers,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  any  future  publication  on  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church  and  on 
Hermeneutics. 


Closing  Actions 

The  Moderator  spoke  of  the  work  done  and  of  the  significance  of  our  meeting  in  Istanbul. 

This  is  not  a time  for  many  words.  Most  of  the  things  I wanted  to  say,  I said  in  my 
Moderator’s  address  on  the  first  day  of  this  meeting.  In  the  discussions  that  followed  my 
report,  Melanie  May  and  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  asked  - "What’s  new?"  You  will  recall  that  I 
called  my  Moderator’s  address  in  Moshi  Continuity  and  Newness.  I believe  our  work  in  these 
last  years  has  been  in  continuity  with  the  vision  and  the  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order  which  we 
inherited  from  our  predecessors,  in  particular  with  what  we  inherited  from  the  last  Plenary 
Commission  of  Faith  and  Order.  I was  convinced  of  this,  as  I reflected  last  year  on  the  70th 
Anniversary  of  the  First  World  Conference  at  Lausanne  in  1927.  In  fact  I was  struck  in  going 
back  again  to  Lausanne  how  very  similar  the  items  on  the  agenda  were.  In  one  way  they  were 
depressingly  the  same.  There,  in  1927,  were  items  which  we  have  engaged  with  in  this  period 
of  Faith  and  Order’s  work.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a difference.  Back  in  Lausanne  the  issues 
of  baptism,  of  faith,  of  eucharist  were  all  treated  as  separable  items  and  treated  comparatively. 
So,  "what’s  new"?  I hope  we  can  claim  on  this  last  day  of  this  Board  meeting  that  there  is 
something  new  and  that  we  can  understand  that  in  a way  that  we  could  not  on  the  first  day 
of  our  meeting.  We  can  claim  newness  in  the  light  of  some  of  the  actions  that  we  have  taken 
here  in  Istanbul  and  some  of  the  plans  we  have  laid  for  the  direction  of  Faith  and  Order  work 
in  the  future. 
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So,  "what’s  new"?  Firstly,  the  separable  items  of  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda  have  been  firmly 
brought  together  within  a portrait  of  the  Church:  its  nature,  its  life  of  gracious  gifts,  its  service 
and  its  witness  in  the  world.  We  have  brought  all  of  this  together  in  what  we  might  call  an 
"interlocking  system  of  communication",  understanding  the  Church  as  the  sign  - the  prophetic 
sign,  the  instrument  and  foretaste  of  God’s  Kingdom.  Here  we  have  developed  the  direction 
set  at  the  Fifth  World  Conference  when  we  claimed  we  were  on  the  way  towards  a 
communion  in  faith,  life  and  witness.  And  we  have  said  these  things  in  this  particular  place 
where  cultures  and  religions  meet  and  where  we  have  seen,  perhaps  with  greater  clarity,  the 
relation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  to  the  unity  of  human  community.  Fr  Thomas  FitzGerald, 
our  Unit  Director,  made  us  think  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  a matter  of  life  and  death  for 
the  Church  and  for  the  world.  This  Board  has  got  hold  at  a deeper  ecumenical  level  of  what 
it  might  mean  to  stay  together  through  tension,  conflict,  differences  and  to  act  together:  what 
it  might  mean  to  stay  together  within  "ecumenical  space  and  ecumenical  time",  living  in 
mutual  accountability,  and  then  moving  beyond  that  space  and  time  into  a single  life  of 
sharing  common  gifts  of  grace.  I think  we  have  glimpsed  something  new  and  we  have  begin 
to  say  something  about  that  in  our  work  on  worship  and  also  in  our  work  on  hermeneutics. 
Part  II  of  the  hermeneutics  study  has  much  to  offer  to  our  understanding  of  the  Church.  It 
explores  what  it  would  mean  to  be  a fellowship  of  churches  living  here  and  now  in  the 
memory  of  the  past  and  in  the  anticipation  of  the  future,  living  in  the  communion  of  God’s 
own  life,  wisdom  and  love.  It  shows  something  of  what  it  might  mean  to  live  together  as  a 
community  of  reflection,  a community  of  interpretation,  a hermeneutical  community  facing 
together  and  discerning  together  those  issues  of  faith,  order  and  morals  which  threaten  the  life 
of  unity.  So,  "what’s  new"?  The  plans  for  the  study  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and 
the  unity  of  the  Church  are  taking  us  into  a new  area  of  exploration  which  must  yield  insights 
and  challenges  to  our  understanding  of  the  Church,  its  unity  and  its  diversity.  And  I think 
there  has  been  a newness,  at  least  in  this  meeting,  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  worked 
ourselves  as  a community,  with  everyone  around  the  table  contributing  to  the  various  studies 
of  the  Board.  And  if  that  is  not  to  convince  you  of  the  newness  in  this  term  of  Faith  and 
Order’s  life,  there  is  always  the  website! 

We  have  struggled  in  these  years  together,  but  it  seems  to  me  the  most  creative  things  are  the 
hard  way,  not  the  easy  way.  I think  we  can  lay  down,  or  almost  lay  down  our  responsibility 
with  a certain  degree  of  confidence  that  continuity  and  newness  have  marked  this  eight  year 
period,  that  we  have  tried  to  be  faithful  to  the  task  entrusted  to  us  by  our  churches. 

It  has  been  a great  privilege  for  me  to  have  been  Moderator.  I shall  hand  it  on  when  the  time 
comes  to  the  next  Moderator  in  total  confidence  for  the  future.  I have  been  greatly  blessed 
by  the  support  of  the  Vice-Moderators.  I am  glad  that  in  our  meeting  in  Dublin  the  then 
Standing  Commission  decided  to  defy  the  By-Laws  and  to  appoint  not  four  Vice-Moderators 
but  five.  This  was  important  for  it  allowed  us  at  the  World  Conference  in  Santiago  to 
symbolise  not  only  the  different  ecclesial  communities  from  which  we  come,  different 
continents  and  different  gifts  of  the  Spirit  we  bring,  but  with  three  men  and  three  women  .in 
the  leadership  team  we  had  reached  that  50%  men  and  50%  women  balance  that  the  Sheffield 
meeting  on  the  community  of  women  and  men  in  the  Church  looked  forward  to!  I want  to 
say  a very  special  thank  you  on  behalf  of  all  of  you  to  our  Vice-Moderators,  to  Veronica 
Swai,  Araceli  Rocchietti,  Jean  Tillard,  Paul  Crow,  and  Emmanuel  Clapsis. 
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And  now  on  behalf  of  us  all  it  is  time  to  thank  the  staff  who  have  served  Faith  and  Order  so 
faithfully  these  last  years.  We  remember  with  gratitude  the  contribution  of  Gunther  Gassmann, 
Gennadios  Limouris,  Silke-Petra  Bergjan,  Irmgard  Kindt-Siegwalt,  Beatrice  Bengtsson-Fleury 
and  Monica  Schreil.  I now  invite  the  Vice-Moderators  on  behalf  of  us  all  to  express  our 
thanks  to  our  staff:  Alan  Falconer,  Thomas  Best,  Dagmar  Heller,  Peter  Bouteneff,  Carolyn 
McComish  and  Renate  Sbeghen. 

To  the  Board’s  thanks  to  the  staff  of  Faith  and  Order,  the  Moderator  added  thanks  also  to  the 
Executive  Director  of  Unit  I,  Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  FitzGerald  for  his  leadership  of  the  Unit  in 
a period  of  constant  change  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  has  not  been  an  easy 
task  for  him,  or  for  us,  to  understand  the  workings  of  the  cumbersome  structure  of  the  WCC 
which  was  put  in  place  after  the  Canberra  Assembly. 

This  final  meeting  of  the  Board  has  been  a very  special  meeting.  To  have  been  here  in 
Istanbul,  received  so  graciously  by  His  All  Holiness,  our  dear  friend  and  brother 
Bartholomew,  welcomed  by  His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Gennadios  (Limouris)  of  Sassima, 
and  to  have  been  cared  for  by  the  sisters  in  this  community  has  provided  us  with  a memorable 
setting  for  our  final  meeting.  I now  call  upon  Emmanuel  Clapsis  to  express  our  thanks  to  the 
Sisters  for  their  gracious  hospitality  and  to  Paul  Crow  to  express  our  thanks  to  His  All 
Holiness  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Gennadios,  and  Rev.  Deacon 
Elpidophorus  Lambrianidis  who  took  such  good  care  of  us  during  our  outings. 

The  Moderator  read  a message  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the  WCC  and  the  Moderator  of 
the  Central  Committee.  This  was  adopted: 

Greeting  from  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order 
to  His  Holiness  Aram  I (Modderator  of  the  Central  Committee) 

and 

Rev.  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  (General  Secretary  of  the  WCC) 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order,  meeting  here  in  Istanbul,  send  to  His  Holiness 
Aram  I (Moderator  of  the  Central  Committee)  and  to  Rev.  Dr  Konrad  Raiser  (General 
Secretary  of  the  WCC)  greetings  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ.  We  thank 
you  for  the  greetings  which  you  sent  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  our  meeting  and  which  were 
conveyed  to  us  by  the  Director  of  Unit  I,  Rev.  Prof.  Thomas  FitzGerald.  We  have  appreciated 
your  continuing  interest  in  our  work  in  the  years  since  the  Canberra  Assembly.  We  believe 
that  at  this  meeting  we  have  reached  a significant  stage  in  the  maturing  of  our  work  on  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church  and  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics.  We  have  also  laid  plans 
for  future  work  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  unity  of  the  Church.  We  hope  that 
our  work  will  be  a contribution  to  the  Assembly  in  Harare  in  which  we  are  ready  to  play  our 
role.  The  Board  sends  you  its  best  wishes  and  its  prayers  for  the  Assembly  in  Harare  and 
beyond  that  for  the  future  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

This  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Emmanuel  Clapsis  then  thanked  the  resident  sisters  of  the  monastery  for  their  caring  service 
in  support  of  the  meeting  and  the  individual  members  and  staff  of  the  Board. 
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Paul  Crow  thanked  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  for  its  unique  place  in  the  succession  of 
churches  that  have  hosted  the  Board  over  the  years;  he  particularly  thanked  Deacon 
Elpidophorus,  H.E.  Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima  and  His  All  Holiness  Bartholomew 
I,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch,  whose  continued  concern  for  Faith  and  Order  had  been  a blessing 
to  its  work: 

At  any  meeting  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Board  and  its  predecessors  we  are  always  blessed  by 
the  hospitality  of  the  Church  in  that  place.  But  these  days  in  Constantinople  have  been  unique: 
we  have  received  and  experienced  extraordinarily  generous  hospitality  and  spiritual  affection. 

In  deep  gratitude  we  wish  to  thank  three  of  our  hosts: 

(1)  Deacon  Elpidophorus  (Lambriniadis)  truly  expressed  Christian  diakonia  as  he  was  our 
young  shepherd  and  caretaker  in  our  many  travels  around  Istanbul  and  our  trip  by  sea  to 
Halki.  His  calm  presence  in  all  our  comings  and  goings  relieved  our  anxieties  and  gave  us 
pleasure. 

(2)  We  are  deeply  thankful  to  Metropolitan  Gennadios  (Limouris)  of  Sassima.  He  has 
again  revealed  those  talents  which  marked  his  years  on  the  Faith  and  Order  staff  in  Geneva  - 
efficiency,  the  general  ability  to  solve  all  logistical  problems,  his  genuine  hospitality.  He  is 
a sign  of  Orthodox  spirituality.  We  look  forward  to  his  participation  as  a member  of  the  new 
Faith  and  Order  Board. 

(3)  Finally  and  most  importantly,  we  thank  His  all  Holiness  Bartholomew  I,  Ecumenical 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  In  past  years  he  was  our  beloved  brother  on  the  Faith  and  Order 
Board,  and  sat  among  us  as  one  fully  committed  to  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  Since 
becoming  Ecumenical  Patriarch  he  has  been  a benefactor  and  spiritual  Father  to  Faith  and 
Order.  While  in  Constantinople  we  have  been  blessed  by  his  generosity  - serving  as  our  host, 
graciously  inviting  us  to  an  audience  at  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  making  possible  our 
spiritual  journey  to  the  Monastery  and  Theological  School  on  the  island  of  Halki  (Heybeliada) 
and  our  visitations  to  the  Hagia  Sophia  and  the  Chora  Monastery.  We  leave  Constantinople 
and  return  to  our  different  churches  and  countries  with  prayers  for  his  safety  and  his 
leadership  within  the  Church  Universal. 

The  Moderator  then  continued: 

And  so  I end  this  expression  of  thanks  with  my  thanks  to  each  of  you  for  your  hard  work 
over  the  PAST  eight  years,  a long  term,  and  for  your  CONSTANT  support  and  friendship. 
With  this  goes  a special  thanks  to  all  who  have  moderated  studies. 

Let  me  express  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  our  best  wishes  and  prayers  to  the  new  Board  that  will 
take  over  from  us  in  1999  and  with  that  our  best  wishes  to  the  next  Moderator  of  tjhe 
Commission.  May  there  be  continuity  and  newness,  a newness  beyond  anything  that  we  can 
imagine  here  and  now:  a newness  that  comes  from  openness  to  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God’s  Holy  Spirit  and  an  openness  to  each  other  and  the  different  traditions  we  represent.  We 
can  lay  down  our  work  with  all  its  fragmentariness  and  imperfections  believing  that  He  who 
has  called  us  to  this  work  is  faithful  and  that  He  will  bring  it  to  perfection. 
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Metropolitan  Gennadios  responded  on  behalf  of  the  monastery  community  and  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarch. 

Closing  worship  ended  with  the  singing  of  the  hymn  "A  toi  la  gloire,  6 Ressuscite!" 
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APPENDIX  I 


EVALUATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF 
FAITH  AND  ORDER  1991  - 1998 


Introduction 

Any  assessment  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  1991-1998  needs  to  take  into  account  the 
place  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  within  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  within  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  and  the  aims  and  functions  of  the  Commission,  as  set  out  in  its 
Constitution. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  operates  in  relation  to  a 
much  wider  movement  within  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  Faith  and  Order  Commission  is  now  a part  of  Unit  I within  a 4-unit  structure  of  the 
WCC.  This  new  structure  came  into  being  in  1991.  The  period  1991-1998  has  been  one  of 
struggling  to  understand  how  best  to  work  within  Unit  I structuring  and  to  do  collaborative 
work  across  the  Units  without  loosing  the  necessary  specificity  and  focus  of  Faith  and  Order 
work.  It  has  been  a time  of  involving  openness  to  the  experience  of  churches  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  and  different  groups. 

Aim  and  Functions 

The  Aim  and  Functions  of  Faith  and  Order  are  stated  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches’  Constitution. 

3.  Aim  and  Functions 

3 . 1 The  Aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 
fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may 
believe. 

3.2  The  Functions  of  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the  Board  are: 

(a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  aim  and  to 
examine  such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of  the 
Church; 

(b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  development  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  Council  the  obligation  to  work 
towards  unity; 

(c)  to  promote  prayer  towards  unity; 

(d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  pf  the  churches  to  another  which  cause 
difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological  clarification; 

(e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with  one 
another  and  to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps; 
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(f)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available,  reports  of 
Faith  and  Order  meetings  and  studies; 

(g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultations  among  those  whose  churches  are 
engaged  in  union  negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts  towards  unity. 

In  the  period  under  review,  Faith  and  Order  has  sought  to  pursue  its  mandate  in  a world 
situation  which  calls  for  unity,  in  the  light  of  the  fragmentation  of  societies,  and  in  an 
ecumenical  context  which  presages  a new  phase  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

The  Context 

• States  and  their  peoples  wishing  to  control  their  destinies  find  they  can  do  so  only  by 
working  together  with  others.  They  must  serve  their  future  through  commitment  to 
common  responsibility  and  shared  effort. 

• Peoples  have  to  share  a global  neighbourhood  and  strengthen  it,  so  that  it  offers  the 
promise  of  a good  life  to  all. 

• Time  is  not  on  the  side  of  indecision.  Important  choices  must  be  made  now,  on  the 
threshold  of  a new  era. 

• The  world  needs  a new  vision  that  can  galvanize  people  everywhere  to  achieve  higher 
levels  of  co-operation  in  areas  of  common  concern  and  shared  destiny. 

• Being  global  neighbours  requires  new  ways  of  perceiving  each  other  as  well  as  new 
ways  of  living. 

The  report  of  the  Independent  Commission  on  Global  Governance  “Our  Global 
Neighbourhood”  co-chaired  by  Ingver  Carlsson  and  Shridath  Ramphal  (1994)  is  a passionate 
and  urgent  call  for  the  search  for  global  structures  for  unity  - structures  which  encapsulate 
the  principle  of  unity  in  and  through  diversity;  structures  which  are  given  sufficient  authority 
so  that  they  can  be  at  the  service  of  unity. 

Most  of  the  factors  which  make  the  call  for  global  unity  urgent  are  not  new  to  the  agenda 
of  governments  and  peoples 

the  population  explosion  and  the  probable  difficulty  of  finding  sufficient  food  to 

sustain  vastly  increasing  numbers  of  people  despite  the  development  of  more 

sophisticated  techniques  of  production  and  food  technology; 

the  economic  disparity  - ever  increasing  - between  North  and  South  - sustained  by 

economic  structures  which  overtly  and  covertly  are  unjust  and  inequitable; 

the  communication  gap  between  peoples  of  different  cultures  and  languages  despite 

the  production  of  sophisticated  satellite  communications; 

environmental  pollution  and  the  uncontrolled  exploitation  of  natural  resources  has 
changed  the  ecological  balance  of  the  earth. 

All  of  these  have  led  to  the  increasing  migration  of  peoples.  The  upsurge  of  conflict,  the 
tightening  of  security  measures  and  greater  control  of  borders.  The  problems  have  been 
exacerbated  by  the  rise  of  fundamentalism  and  nationalism.  In  this  period,  the  fragmentation 
of  our  world  is  most  evident  in  the  explosion  of  ethnic  conflicts.  The  independent  group 
writing  the  Report  on  Global  Governance  rightly  emphasizes  that  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
put  in  place  appropriate  structures  of  communication  and  deliberation  at  international  level. 
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A global  ethos  and  the  development  of  a universal  ethic  is  essential  - and  is  urgent  for  our 
world. 

The  Churches’  Search  for  Unity 

While  the  nations  hear  the  urgent  call  to  unity  through  the  Global  Governance  Report,  the 
agenda  which  they  face  is  that  being  addressed  by  the  churches  as  they  search  for  unity  for 
the  sake  of  the  unity  of  humankind.  In  the  report  “Our  Global  Neighbourhood”,  indeed,  the 
contemporary  agenda  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  unfolded  as  the  necessary  pre-requisite 
for  global  unity.  In  secular  language  categories,  the  relationship  between  unity  and  diversity, 
the  appropriate  structures  of  unity,  and  modes  of  co-operation  required  on  the  journey 
towards  unity  are  explored.  The  world  is  looking  for  signs  and  models  of  unity.  The  Church 
is  urgently  called  to  be  a sign  and  instrument  of  that  unity  which  God  intends  for  all  people. 

The  churches’  search  for  unity  has  been  a many-faceted  search  - joint  prayer,  cooperation 
in  JPIC,  cooperation  in  mission  and  service.  One  part  - a necessary  part  - has  been  the 
continuation  of  theological  dialogue  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  conversations. 

Throughout  the  last  thirty  years,  the  churches  through  the  Christian  World  Communions  have 
engaged  in  a series  of  bilateral  dialogues  which  have  sought  to  overcome  doctrinal  church- 
dividing  issues.  These  dialogues  have  been  conducted  with  a wide  range  of  aims.  Some  have 
sought  “communion”,  others  have  sought  to  remove  misunderstanding  and  enter  more 
positive  relationships.  At  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  review,  many  of  the  bilateral 
dialogues  focused  on  the  issue  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church,  and  began  to  develop 
a “koinonia”  (communion)  ecclesiology. 

The  churches  have  also  been  engaged  throughout  this  century  in  doctrinal  multilateral 
dialogues,  particularly,  at  international  level,  through  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order. 
In  the  first  stage  of  this  process  (1927-1952),  a comparative  methodology  was  used  where, 
on  the  basis  of  presentations  on  church-dividing  issues  by  the  different  confessional 
traditions,  common  affirmations  were  made  and  specific  topics  for  further  examination 
identified.  At  the  Lund  Faith  and  Order  World  Conference  the  challenge  to  adopt  a new 
methodology  was  accepted.  The  churches  now  sought  to  reach  convergence  on  the  basis  of 
a common  understanding  on  the  approach  to  the  sources  of  Christian  theology  (Montreal 
Report  1963,  and  subsequent  reports  on  hermeneutical  questions  in  relation  to  Scripture  and 
Ecumenical  Councils).  The  convergence  methodology  led  to  the  Report  on  “Baptism, 
Eucharist  and  Ministry”  (1982)  “Confessing  the  One  Faith”  (1991);  Church  and  World 
(1990);  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human  Community  (1990),  and  the 
Sheffield  Report  on  “The  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church”  (1981),  the  last 
of  which  emphasized  “human  experience”  as  a source  for  theological  reflection.  In  the 
evaluation  of  those  reports,  the  views  of  the  churches  and  theological  colleges  were  sought. 
When  the  final  report  on  BEM  was  adopted,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  recommended 
that  it  be  sent  to  the  churches  along  with  a series  of  questions  for  response  - a process  later 
followed  also  in  relation  to  the  report  on  Confessing  the  One  Faith.  Many  churches 
responded  to  BEM,  noting  a number  of  issues  which  needed  further  clarification  and 
emphasizing  the  need  to  undertake  a study  on  “The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church”. 
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BEM,  entered  the  consciousness  of  the  churches,  and  a number  of  churches  have  entered  new 
relationships  drawing  extensively  on  it,  e.g.  Anglican,  Reformed,  Lutheran  and  United 
Churches,  through  the  Meissen  and  Porvoo  Agreements,  the  Episcopal  and  Lutheran 
Churches  in  the  USA  through  the  Concordat,  and  through  a number  of  new  United  and 
Uniting  Churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  BEM  therefore  not  only  provided  a 
continuing  agenda  for  the  churches  in  articulating  specific  issues  which  need  to  be  addressed 
- e.g.  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church;  episkope-episcopacy,  baptism  and  the 
communion  of  the  Church,  but  also  provided  a basis  for  developing  relationships  which 
manifested  a “real  but  imperfect  communion”.  It  placed  before  the  churches  the  need  to 
develop  ways  in  which  they  might  appropriate  those  common  insights  into  their  own  lives 
and  theologies,  and  move  towards  accepting  other  Christian  churches  - the  process  of 
reception. 

The  Plenary  Commission  of  1983-1991  completed  its  work  by  drawing  together  its  insights 
in  a statement,  at  the  request  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  which  was  accepted  after 
discussion  and  emendation  entitled  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling” 
at  the  Canberra  Assembly.  This  statement  helpfully  provided  a framework  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993)  - a 
conference  which  had  already  been  proposed  as  early  as  1982.  A number  of  theologians  have 
argued  that  from  1991,  a new  phase  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  with  a consequent  new 
methodology,  has  been  entered  - the  phase  of  conversion,  of  transformation,  of  decision- 
taking (cf.  Groupe  des  Dombes). 

It  is  with  this  context  and  background  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  sought  to 
pursue  its  work  in  the  period  from  1991-1998. 

The  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 

The  major  work  in  the  first  period  of  the  Commission’s  work  was  the  planning,  executing, 
and  processing  of  the  results  and  recommendations  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order.  The  Conference  sought  to 

“take  stock  of  what  has  been  achieved  through  ecumenical  dialogue  in  Faith  and 
Order  and  beyond  on  the  way  towards  visible  unity; 

challenge  the  churches  to  receive  these  achievements  more  fully  into  their  thinking, 
life  and  ecumenical  relations; 

encourage  the  churches  to  affirm  and  live  the  already  existing,  though  partial 
communion  with  each  other  and  to  resist  all  tendencies  to  move  backwards; 
identify  and  struggle  with  those  issues,  old  and  new,  which  still  remain  barriers  to 
full  communion  and  to  indicate  ways  towards  overcoming  them; 
reflect  together  on  the  future  direction  and  priorities  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  especially  its  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order” . . 

The  World  Conference  drew  together  the  insights  of  three  major  studies  (Baptism,  Eucharist, 
Ministry;  Confessing  the  One  Faith;  Church  and  World)  and  placed  them  within  an  overall 
understanding.  For  this  event,  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  (now:  Board) 
prepared  a draft  discussion  text  “Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness”,  which 
developed  the  basic  outline  of  the  Canberra  Statement.  This  discussion  paper  was  examined 
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by  Plenary  Commission  members  in  a series  of  regional  consultations.  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  reports,  some  of  the  regional  conferences  were  critical  of  the  methodology  of  their 
meeting  in  that  the  agenda  seemed  to  be  imposed  from  the  outside  rather  than  allowed  to 
emerge  from  the  context.  Others  had  a different  experience.  This  has  led  the  Secretariat  and 
the  Board  to  seek  to  develop  different  methods  for  the  planning  of  regional  meetings  as  can 
be  seen  in  the  Board  Minutes  of  Aleppo/Syria  (1995)  and  Bangkok/Thailand  (1996)  and  in 
the  report  of  the  Asia  Regional  Meeting  (1996).  While  the  Plenary  Commission  meeting 
immediately  after  the  Fifth  World  Conference  emphasized  the  importance  of  regional 
meetings,  it  has  only  been  possible  to  hold  one  after  Santiago,  due  to  the  constraints  of 
funding.  However,  the  Board  has  established  a working  party  to  continue  to  reflect  on  this. 

The  World  Conference  was  a large  important  event  bringing  together  participants  from  the 
wider  Faith  and  Order  movement  along  with  members  of  the  Plenary  Commission.  It  was 
evident  that  this  gathering  was  significantly  different  from  the  previous  World  Conference 
in  the  high  proportion  of  women  participants  and  those  coming  from  the  two-thirds  world. 
There  was  also  a group  of  35  younger  theologians  (i.e.  aged  under  35  years)  who  made  a 
major  impact  on  the  assembly  by  their  public  statement. 

The  World  Conference  in  its  message  declared  “there  is  no  turning  back,  either  from  the  goal 
of  visible  unity  or  from  the  single  ecumenical  movement  that  unites  concern  for  the  unity  of 
the  Church  and  concern  for  engagement  in  the  struggles  of  the  world”  .The  World  Conference 
thus  developed  the  understanding  of  the  unity  of  the  churches  as  a koinonia  (communio),  a 
communion  in  faith,  life  and  witness.  It  also  focused  on  the  process  of  reconciliation  which 
might  lead  to  fuller  communion,  and  emphasized  the  interdependence  of  faith,  worship  and 
witness.  The  reports  and  papers  have  subsequently  entered  the  theological  literature  of 
scholars  and  churches,  and  were  commended  in  the  papal  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint.  It  is  clear 
that  the  conference  developed  both  the  continuing  agenda  of  the  BEM  process  and  the 
Canberra  Statement  which  had  developed  the  concept  of  koinonia,  and  outlined  the 
dimensions  of  unity.  It  also  focused  on  the  processes  of  reconciliation.  These  three  factors 
developed  the  understanding  of  the  churches,  presented  important  challenges  and  were  a 
significant  response  to  the  contemporary  issues  presented  by  the  context,  challenges  faced 
by  the  Church  and  evident  in  the  world  situation. 

The  World  Conference  also  provided  the  main  agenda  for  the  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission  for  the  1991-1998  period. 

The  Church  as  Koinonia 

At  its  first  meeting  after  the  World  Conference,  the  Standing  Commission  adopted  a 
“Conspectus  of  Studies”  which  identified  the  major  project  for  the  Commission  as  a study 
on  “The  Church  as  Koinonia  - An  Ecumenical  Study”.  Other  studies  on  Worship, 
Hermeneutics,  and  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics  were  planned  to  exist  in  their  own  right,  but  also 
to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  ecclesiology  study  where  further  ecumenical 
convergence  still  had  to  be  achieved.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  present  common  and 
converging  lines  of  ecclesiological  thinking;  to  bring  together  in  a coherent  form  the  results 
of  the  past  and  present  ecumenical  dialogue  and  to  focus  discussion  on  those  points  which 
require  further  clarification  in  the  hope  that  this  might  lead  to  a shared  vision  of  the  nature, 
unity  and  mission  of  the  Church.  With  this  aim,  therefore,  the  Standing  Commission  took 
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up  the  recommendations  of  the  Dunblane  Standing  Commission  (1990)  and  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  by  focussing  on  the  development  of  the  theology  of  koinonia  and  by  emphasizing 
the  inter- relatedness  of  faith,  worship  and  witness. 

To  further  the  ecclesiology  study,  a continuing  group  met  to  develop  this  study  and  began 
to  draft  a text.  Although  this  drafting  group,  now  recognized  as  a “sub-committee”  of  the 
Board  (as  are  all  the  groups  associated  with  pursuing  the  various  studies)  has  given  reports 
to  the  Board  and  Plenary  Commission,  it  is  still  in  the  process  of  substantial  drafting. 
Initially  the  group  focused  on  continuing  church-dividing  issues,  e.g.  authority,  and 
apostolicity,  but  came  under  criticism  for  already  having  adopted  an  implicit  ecclesiology 
(Dublin/Ireland  and  Codrington/Barbados).  To  respond  to  this,  it  began  to  take  a more 
inclusive  approach  by  using  the  Canberra  text  as  a framework  for  its  work  (Annecy, 
Wimbledon).  However  this  ran  the  risk  of  being  seen  simply  as  a Commentary  on  a text 
approved  by  an  Assembly.  The  Commission  is  now  working  on  a text  which  more  clearly 
follows  the  scope  of  the  Cret-Berard  decision,  by  seeking  to  produce  a convergence  text  in 
the  style  of  BEM  (London  1996,  Strasbourg  and  London  1997).  Into  this  it  will  introduce 
substantial  elements  of  the  earlier  work. 

Two  studies  which  have  been  undertaken  on  specific  subjects  are  contributing  to  the 
ecclesiology  study.  At  the  request  of  the  United/Uniting  Churches  (Ocho  Rios)  and  the 
Leuenberg-Meisssen  and  Porvoo  Churches  (Liebfrauenberg  1996),  a consultation  on 
“Episkope  and  episcopacy  within  the  quest  for  visible  unity  and  in  the  service  of  the  apostolic 
mission  of  the  Church”  was  held  in  Strasbourg  (1997).  This  consultation  took  up  a theme 
which  had  been  seen  as  a continuing  issue  by  BEM.  The  aim  was  to  review  recent 
developments  in  the  understanding  and  practice  of  episkope,  and  to  draw  on  the  work  of 
BEM , the  Churches’  Responses  to  BEM,  and  the  bilateral  dialogues.  A report  will  be  further 
developed  by  an  expanded  meeting  of  the  ecclesiology  drafting  group  in  Cret-Berard  in 
September  1997. 

A second  study  has  been  undertaken  on  the  issue  of  “Baptism  and  the  Communion  of  the 
Church”.  While  this  is  also  an  issue  requiring  development  in  the  light  of  BEM,  it  became 
clear  that  the  LWF  related  Strasbourg  Institute  was  planning  a report  and  consultation  on  the 
theme  in  Helsinki  (1996).  Rather  than  duplicate  resources  on  this  issue,  Faith  and  Order 
collaborated  with  the  Strasbourg  Institute. 

The  ecclesiology  study  will  seek  to  incorporate  the  insights  from  these  consultations  into  its 
work.  It  will  also  seek  to  draw  on  the  other  ongoing  studies  of  Faith  and  Order.  So  that  the 
inter-relatedness  of  the  studies  can  affect  each  study,  the  staff  of  the  Secretariat  have  been 
meeting  regularly  to  draw  out  the  appropriate  implications  for  the  respective  studies,  by 
focussing  analytically  on  each  study  report  in  turn.  Two  members  of  staff  are  associated  with 
each  study,  and  through  a complex  interlocking  process,  seek  to  bring  to  bear  the  insights 
of  e.g.  apostolic  faith  on  ecclesiology,  and  ecclesiology  on  ecclesiology  and  ethics. 

Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 

A major  study  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  has  been  in  process  since  1994.  The  aim  of  the 
study  is  to  assist  the  churches  to  engage  in  dialogue  across  cultures  and  confessions  and  to 
understand  the  inter-relation  between  them.  It  seeks  to  find  a framework  of  coherence  for 
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doing  theology  together  ecumenically.  After  a consultation  (Dublin  1994)  and  a drafting 
group  meeting  (Boston  1994),  a draft  text  for  wider  comment  was  sent  to  hermeneutics 
scholars  for  their  comments.  Two  papers  were  then  commissioned  to  work  out  the  implicit 
hermeneutics  at  work  in  BEM  and  in  the  BEM  process.  A consultation  in  Lyon  (1996)  and 
in  Bossey  (1997)  revised  the  text  in  the  light  of  the  responses  and  began  to  develop  a series 
of  ecumenical  guidelines  for  drafting  and  interpreting  ecumenical  texts. 

Since  Unit  II  was  undertaking  a study  on  intercontextual  hermeneutics  within  the  framework 
of  its  “Gospel  and  Culture”  study,  Faith  and  Order  decided  not  to  focus  on  this  specific  area 
but  rather  to  collaborate  with  Unit  II.  A number  of  Faith  and  Order  staff  and  Board  members 
attended  the  consultations  in  Unit  II  on  this,  but  what  was  a potentially  fruitful  co-operation 
became  difficult,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  staff  travel  among  other  factors.  It  is  clear  that 
Faith  and  Order,  building  on  the  insights  of  Unit  II,  needs  to  help  the  churches  to  continue 
to  examine  this  issue. 

Worship 

Theological  reflection  on  worship  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  has  been  a continuing 
concern  of  Faith  and  Order.  In  1994  a major  conference  on  the  theme  was  held  at 
Ditchingham/England,  which  was  able  to  go  beyond  BEM  in  showing  the  possible  variety 
which  can  flourish  within  a common  pattern  of  worship.  The  consultation  and  the  report  has 
brought  Faith  and  Order  into  discussion  with  liturgical  scholars.  This  new  relationship  was 
also  developed  on  the  baptismal  ‘ordo’  at  a consultation  in  Faverges/France  in  1997,  the 
results  of  which  are  in  process  of  publication.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  also  a need  to  involve 
evangelical,  charismatic  and  Pentecostal  members  in  these  studies.  The  reflection  on  baptism 
and  ethics  also  was  evident  in  another  study  process  on  Ecclesiology  and  Ethics. 

Ecclesiology  and  Ethics 

At  the  request  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee,  Faith  and  Order  undertook  a study  to  relate 
its  theological  and  ecclesiological  reflection  to  the  concrete  ethical  expression  of  Christian 
faith  in  life.  This  study  was  to  be  undertaken  with  Unit  III  who  were  to  seek  to  ground 
engagement  in  social  and  ethical  issues  in  the  theological  and  ecclesiological  reflection.  The 
intention  was  to  overcome  a perceived  tension  between  the  traditions  of  Faith  and  Order  and 
Life  and  Work.  This  project  was  pursued  through  the  joint  planning,  holding  and  publication 
of  the  results  of  the  three  consultations.  These  explored  the  inter-relation  of  koinonia  and 
justice,  peace,  and  the  integrity  of  creation;  the  ecclesiological  imperative  for  ecumenical 
ethical  reflection  and  action;  the  inter-relation  of  covenant,  the  eucharist  and  ethical 
engagement;  and  the  Church  as  “moral  community”.  The  three  reports  have  been  widely 
discussed.  It  is  clear  that  this  is  not  only  an  internal  WCC  issue.  The  Reports  were  received 
by  the  Central  Committee  in  1996  and  commended  to  the  churches  for  study.  The  Central 
Committee  also  mandated  further  collaboration  between  Faith  and  Order  and  Unit  III  on 
“Ethnicity,  Nationalism  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”  (a  study  located  in  Faith  and  Order) 
and  on  the  “Programme  to  Overcome  Violence”  (a  study  located  in  Unit  III).  Although  this 
has  been  a fruitful  collaboration,  there  is  a new  need  for  reflection  on  how  co-operative 
programmes  are  reported  to  the  various  constituencies  involved  so  that  there  is  proper 
accountability  and  direction.  While  there  were  problems  of  balance  in  some  of  the 
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consultations,  it  was  evident  that  the  Faith  and  Order  practice  of  maintaining  continuity  of 
participation  was  extremely  important  for  the  process. 

Other  Work 

Other  studies  also  were  undertaken  during  this  period.  A process  of  consultation  to  produce 
a study  guide  to  accompany  the  Confessing  the  One  Faith  report  resulted  in  the  production 
of  the  well  received  study  guide  Sharing  the  One  Faith.  This  guide,  at  draft  stage,  was  sent 
to  some  twenty  groups  in  different  parts  of  the  world  for  trial  and  was  revised  in  the  light 
of  their  experience.  A study  paper  on  the  “Common  Date  of  Easter”  which  was  prepared  in 
1996  by  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  in  response  to  the  Worship  and  Spirituality  Consultation  at  Iasi 
(1994)  provided  a useful  basis  for  a joint  consultation  with  the  Worship  and  Spirituality 
stream  at  Aleppo/Syria  (1997).  This  consultation  produced  a proposal  to  the  churches  for  a 
possible  solution  to  this  question,  a proposal  which  has  already  received  a favorable  response 
from  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity.  Individual  staff  members  have 
also  been  engaged  in  collaboration  with  other  Units  and  streams  of  the  WCC,  e.g.  on  HIV- 
Aids. 

Towards  Fuller  Koinonia 
The  Bilateral  Forum 

As  part  of  its  work,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  also  services  a number  of  church 
collaborative  processes.  The  General  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  World  Communions  ask 
Faith  and  Order  to  convene  their  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues.  This  Forum  has  met  on  two 
occasions  during  the  period  under  review.  In  1994,  the  issue  and  practice  of  “reception” 
resulted  in  the  production  of  an  important  report,  while  the  Seventh  Forum  (Annecy /France 
1997)  focused  on  “The  Evolving  visions  of  Unity  - Vision  of  the  Visible  Unity  in  the 
Canberra  Statement  and  the  Bilateral  Dialogues”.  This  last  meeting  of  the  Forum  largely 
focused  on  the  interdependence  of  our  understanding  of  the  Church  as  local  and  universal  and 
the  resulting  mutual  accountability  of  the  theology  and  issues  of  churches  in  different 
geographical  and  contextual  situations.  The  publication  of  the  report  also  affords  an 
opportunity  to  provide  information  on  the  bilateral  dialogues  which  have  occurred  since  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Forum. 

United-Uniting  Churches 

Faith  and  Order  is  also  asked  to  convene  meetings  of  the  United  and  Uniting  Churches.  In 
the  period  under  review,  a meeting  at  Ocho  Rios/Jamaica  (1995)  shared  the  developments 
in  the  theological  and  ecclesiological  perspectives  of  the  united  churches  and  examined 
practical  problems  of  church  union.  This  meeting,  as  noted  earlier,  requested  Faith  and  Order 
to  convene  a consultation  on  “episkope-episcopacy”,  one  of  the  very  intractable  issues  on 
the  way  to  unity  and  communion.  The  Secretariat  further  serves  this  constituency  by  collating 
and  publishing  biennial  surveys  of  church  union  negotiations. 
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Joint  Working  Group 

The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  also  participated  in  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the 
World  Council  and  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  particularly  since 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  officially  represented  by  twelve  theologians  in  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission.  Three  substantial  documents  have  been  produced  in  this  period  on 
“Ecumenical  Formation”  “Proselytism  and  Evangelism”  and  on  “Guidelines”  for 
approaching  moral  issues.  The  Secretariat  has  been  involved  in  drafting  those  and  the  Seventh 
Report  of  the  Joint  Working  Group.  With  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Secretariat  also 
convenes,  and  with  local  churches  in  a specific  area,  annually  produces  the  materials  for  the 
Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity  - materials  which  are  then  adapted  by  local  councils  of 
churches  throughout  the  world  for  their  own  use. 

Conclusions 

Continuity  and  newness 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  in  the  period  1991-1998 
has  continued  the  work  of  previous  Commissions  by  developing  the  emerging  concepts  (e.g. 
koinonia)  and  by  taking  up  in  consultations  and  reports  the  continuing  church-dividing  issues 
- particularly  those  identified  in  BEM,  the  Canberra  Statement  and  the  Section  Reports  of  the 
Fifth  World  Conference.  By  attempting  to  draft  a text  on  ecclesiology,  the  Commission  is 
addressing  a major  church-dividing  issue.  For  this  work  it  is  fundamental  that  continuity  is 
maintained  in  the  process.  It  is  important  to  draw  on  the  ecumenical  memory  and  on  the 
current  experience  of  those  approved  by  their  churches  - with  an  appropriate  balance  of 
region,  confession,  gender,  context  and  expertise  in  the  theological,  liturgical  and  ethical 
disciplines.  While  a great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  is  undertaken  by  the  Board 
members,  who  provide  the  continuity  to  the  studies,  the  expertise  and  advice  of  the  Plenary 
Commission  is  crucial  for  the  direction  of  the  work  and  for  its  dissemination. 

Inclusive  Community  of  Reflection 

The  Commission,  which  exhibits  a reasonable  balance  of  gender,  age  and  confession  and 
displays  an  increasing  regional  and  contextual  diversity,  contains  a number  of  participants 
from  non  WCC  member  churches.  As  is  clear  from  the  account  of  the  inter-relation  of  the 
elements  of  koinonia  and  the  studies  which  have  sought  to  explore  this  interdependence, 
participation  in  membership  of  the  Commission  entails  a wrestling  with  the  issues  of  the 
wider  agenda  of  the  WCC. 

Different  Methodologies 

In  pursuing  the  studies,  a variety  of  methodologies  have  been  used.  Some  church-dividipg 
issues  need  to  be  addressed  from  the  perspective  of  the  classical  theological  method.  Other 
studies  involve  a wrestling  with  an  analysis  of  experience  and  ethical  engagement  in  dialogue 
with  the  theological  disciplines.  Both  methodologies,  which  are  always  in  process  of 
refinement,  are  important. 
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Collaborative  work 

While  the  Commission  has  been  engaged  in  a wide  range  of  collaborative  ventures  across  the 
units  of  the  WCC  in  pursuit  of  this  interdisciplinary  agenda,  some  of  these  joint  initiatives 
have  been  more  successful  than  others.  It  seems  to  be  important  in  this  regard  to  identify  the 
specific  desk(s)  which  will  take  responsibility  for  the  process  of  a study,  and  which  will 
ensure  a continuity  of  participation.  It  is  clear  that  more  clarity  needs  to  emerge  to  ensure 
the  success  of  those  joint  ventures. 

Communicating  the  Work 

The  work  of  the  Commission  has  received  widespread  and  critical  review  and  appropriation 
by  the  member  churches.  It  is  clear  that  it  has  been  addressing  the  issues  which  the  churches 
see  as  major  church-diving  issues.  However,  the  Commission  has  not  always  found  it 
possible  to  communicate  to  all  parts  of  the  church  constituency.  An  exception  in  this  regard 
has  been  the  Apostolic  Faith  Study  Guide.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  how  far  this  is  an 
appropriate  task  for  Faith  and  Order,  and  how  far  this  would  be  better  undertaken  by  the 
WCC  Education  Units  with  Faith  and  Order  collaboration,  or  by  appropriate  regional  or 
national  partners. 

Further  Work 

While  the  Commission  has  in  the  period  of  1991-1998  carried  forward  the  analysis  of 
koinonia,  and  of  the  inter-relationship  of  the  elements  of  koinonia,  and  has  explored  a 
number  of  church-dividing  issues,  it  has  not  yet  substantially  addressed  the  processes  towards 
reconciliation  and  unity  identified  in  the  Santiago  Report.  Those  processes  also  take  seriously 
non-doctrinal  factors  in  church  division  and  show  the  need  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
reception.  While  this  was  addressed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Plenary  Commission  at 
Moshi/Tanzania  (1996),  the  topic  needs  to  be  pursued  as  it  is  fundamental  for  the  “third 
phase  of  the  ecumenical  movement” . This  addressing  of  non-doctrinal  issues  alongside  and 
in  relation  to  doctrinal  questions  will  also  be  developed  beyond  Harare  in  the  new  study 
which  is  being  initiated  on  “Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”  - 
a crucial  study  on  an  issue  which  divides  communities,  including  churches. 

The  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  has  in  the  period  been  of  service  to  the 
churches.  It  has  sought  to  help  the  churches  move  towards  fuller  koinonia  and  engage  in 
processes  of  reconciliation  which  provide  symbols  of  hope  and  methods  of  relating  for  a 
world  which  is  itself  increasingly  fragmented. 
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APPENDIX  II 


THE  NATURE  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  CHURCH 


Introduction 

I.  God’s  Gift  and  our  Calling 

A.  The  Nature  of  the  Church 

B.  God’s  Purpose  for  the  Church 

II.  The  Church  in  History 

A.  The  Church  in  via 

B.  Sign  and  Instrument  of  God’s  Design 

III.  The  Church  as  Communion  ( koinonia ) 
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B.  Communion  and  Diversity 

C.  The  Communion  of  Local  Churches 

IV.  Gifts  in  the  Service  of  Communion 

A.  The  One  Apostolic  Faith 

B.  The  One  Baptism 

C.  The  One  Eucharist 

D.  Ministry 

E.  Oversight:  Communal/Personal/Collegial 

F.  Conciliarity  and  Primacy 

G.  Service  in  the  World 

V.  Following  our  Calling  towards  Visible  Unity 


INTRODUCTION 

1.  Since  its  beginning,  and  especially  at  the  First  World  Conference,  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  1927,  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement  identified  the  unity  of  the  Church  as  the 
very  reason  for  its  existence.  In  continuity  the  By-Laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
state  the  aim: 

to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  call  the  churches  to  the 
goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship 
and  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe. 

Since  Amsterdam,  1948,  this  goal  has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  common  calling  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  itself.  Moreover,  in  all  the  Assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  the  particular  contribution  of  Faith  and  Order  has  been  to  deepen  a common 
understanding  of  this  goal  and  of  the  ways  to  realise  it.  The  most  recent  contribution  is 
focused  in  the  statement  of  the  Canberra  Assembly:  The  Church  as  koinonia : gift  and  calling. 
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The  statement  shows  that  koinonia  is  both  the  foundation  and  the  way  of  living  a life  together 
in  visible  unity.  This  was  echoed  in  the  theme  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  Towards  koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness.  The  present  process  on  Towards  a 
Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC  [insert  CUV  reference  from  "Functions  and 
purposes"]  once  more  underlines  the  common  calling  as  the  search  for  visible  unity. 

2.  All  the  major  documents  issued  by  Faith  and  Order  contribute  in  some  way  or  other 
to  the  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry,  Confessing  the  One  Faith  and  Church  and  World , sent  to  the  churches  for 
response  and  reception,  are  ways  of  keeping  alive  in  the  churches  the  imperative  of  Christ’s 
call  to  visible  unity  and  the  essential  characteristics  of  that  unity.  In  its  turn  Faith  and  Order 
receives  constantly  insights  about  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  us  from  responses  of  the 
churches  to  its  studies,  the  results  of  the  bilateral  dialogues,  the  work  of  other  streams  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  and  from  reflection  on  the  experience  of  the  United  and  Uniting 
Churches. 

3.  This  present  study  was  strongly  recommended  by  the  last  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain  (1993)  in  the  light  of  the  responses  of  churches 
to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and,  in  particular,  their  responses  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry.  In  the  last  decade  work  on  ecclesiology  and  ethics,  which  continued  a stream  of 
earlier  Faith  and  Order  work  on,  for  example,  racism  and  the  community  of  women  and  men 
in  the  Church,  has  contributed  to  the  understanding  of  our  common  Christian  calling  in  the 
service  of  humanity  and  creation. 

4.  This  study  sets  out  agreements  that  have  already  been  reached  on  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  Church.  In  this  perspective  growing  convergences  and  remaining  areas  of 
differences,  some  important,  are  identified.  The  hope  is  that  the  churches  will  be  helped  to 
recognize  in  one  another  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  and  be  encouraged  to  take  steps  on  the 
way  towards  visible  unity. 

5.  In  God’s  design  the  Church  exists,  not  for  itself  alone,  but  to  serve  in  God’s  work 
of  reconciliation  and  for  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  more  the  Church  understands  its 
own  nature,  the  more  it  gets  hold  of  its  own  vocation.  Hence  the  crucial  importance  of  this 
study  on  the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  the  Church. 

I.  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  TRIUNE  GOD 

A.  The  Nature  of  the  Church 

(i)  The  Church  as  Creation  of  the  Word  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( creatura  Verbi  et 
creatura  Spiritus ) 

1 . The  Church  belongs  to  God.  It  cannot  exist  by  and  for  itself.  It  is  the  creation  of 
God’s  Word  and  the  creation  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit. 

2.  The  Church  is  centred  and  grounded  in  the  Gospel,  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  the 
communion  of  those,  who  live  in  a personal  relationship  with  God  who  speaks  to  them  and 
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calls  forth  their  trustful  response  - the  communion  of  the  faithful.  Thus  the  Church  is  the 
creature  of  God’s  Word  ( creatura  Verbi)  which  as  a living  voice  creates  and  nourishes  it 
throughout  the  ages.  This  divine  Word  is  borne  witness  to  and  makes  itself  heard  through  the 
scriptures.  Incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ  it  is  testified  to  by  the  Church  and  proclaimed  in 
preaching,  in  sacraments,  and  in  service. 

3.  Faith  called  forth  by  the  Word  of  God  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  In  the  scriptures,  the  Word  of  God  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  always  together.  As  the 
communion  of  the  faithful,  the  Church  therefore  is  also  the  creation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
( creatura  Spiritus ).  As  in  the  life  of  Christ  the  Holy  Spirit  was  active  from  the  conception 
to  the  resurrection,  so  also  in  the  life  of  the  Church  the  same  Spirit  of  God  forms  Christ  in 
all  believers  and  their  community.  The  Spirit  incorporates  human  beings  into  the  body  of 
Christ  through  faith  and  baptism,  enlivens  and  strengthens  them  as  the  body  of  Christ 
nourished  and  sustained  at  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  leads  them  to  the  full  accomplishment  of 
their  vocation. 

4.  Being  the  creature  of  God’s  own  Word  and  Spirit  the  Church  of  God  is  one,  holy, 
catholic  and  apostolic.  These  essential  attributes  of  the  Church  are  not  its  own  qualities  but 
fully  rooted  in  its  dependence  upon  God  through  his  Word  and  Spirit.  It  is  one  because  the 
God  who  binds  it  to  himself  by  Word  and  Spirit  is  the  one  creator  and  redeemer  making  the 
Church  a foretaste  and  instrument  for  the  redemption  of  all  created  reality.  It  is  holy  because 
God  is  the  holy  one  who  in  Jesus  Christ  has  overcome  all  unholiness,  sanctifying  the  Church 
by  his  word  of  forgiveness  in  the  Holy  Spirit  and  making  it  its  own,  the  body  of  Christ.  It 
is  catholic  because  God  is  the  fulness  of  life  who  through  Word  and  Spirit  makes  the  Church 
the  place  and  instrument  of  his  saving,  life-giving,  fulfilling  presence  wherever  it  is,  thereby 
offering  the  fullness  of  the  revealed  Word,  all  the  means  of  revelation  to  people  of  every 
nation,  class,  sex  and  culture.  It  is  apostolic  because  the  Word  of  God  that  creates  and 
sustains  the  Church  is  the  Gospel  primarily  and  normatively  borne  witness  to  by  the  apostles, 
making  the  communion  of  the  faithful  a community  that  lives  in,  and  is  responsible  for,  the 
succession  of  the  apostolic  truth  throughout  the  ages. 

5.  The  Church  is  not  the  sum  of  individual  believers  in  communion  with  God.  It  is  not 
primarily  a communion  of  believers  with  each  other.  It  is  their  common  partaking  in  God’s 
own  life  whose  innermost  being  is  communion. 
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The  institutional  dimension  of  the  Church 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

All  churches  agree  that  God  creates  the  Church  and  binds  it  to  himself  through  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  means  of  the  living  voice  of  the  Gospel  proclaimed  in  preaching  and  in  the 
sacraments.  Yet  they  have  different  opinions  as  to  whether  the  preaching  and  the 
sacraments  are  the  means  of,  or  simply  witnesses  to,  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  through  the 
divine  Word  which  comes  about  in  an  immediate  internal  action  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
believers.  They  also  differ  as  regards  the  institutional  implications  and  presuppositions  of 
the  Church’s  being  creatura  Verbi : For  some  the  ordained  ministry,  particularly 
episcopacy,  is  the  effective  means  (for  some  even  the  guarantee)  of  the  presence  of  truth 
and  power  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God  in  the  Church;  for  others  the  fact  that  the 
ordained  ministry  as  well  as  the  witness  of  all  believers  are  subject  to  error  and  sin 
excludes  such  a judgment,  the  power  and  reliability  of  God’s  truth  being  grounded  in  the 
sovereignty  of  his  Word  and  Spirit  which  works  through,  but  if  necessary  also  counter 
to,  the  given  institutional  structures  of  the  Church.  In  this  context  they  also  differ 
regarding  the  theological  importance  of  institutional  continuity,  particularly  continuity  in 
episcopacy:  Whereas  for  some  churches  such  institutional  continuity  is  the  necessary 
means  and  guarantee  of  the  Church’s  continuity  in  apostolic  faith,  for  others  continuity  in 
apostolic  faith  under  certain  circumstances  is  being  kept  in  spite  of,  and  even  through, 
the  break  of  institutional  continuity.  It  remains  for  future  theological  work  to  find  out 
whether  these  differences  are  real  disagreements  or  mere  differences  in  emphasis  that  can 
be  reconciled  with  each  other. 


(ii)  Images  of  the  Church 

6.  The  Almighty  God  who  creates  and  unites  the  Church  to  himself  through  his  Word 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Triune  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  its  relationship  to  God 
the  Church  is  related  to  each  of  these  divine  "Persons"  in  a particular  way.  These  particular 
relations  signify  different  dimensions  of  the  Church’s  life.  They  are  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament  in  a variety  of  images.  Among  these  images  reflecting  the  Church’s  relations  with 
the  Trinity  the  images  of  the  "people  of  God"  and  the  "body  of  Christ"  are  particularly 
important,  accompanied  by  the  imagery  of  "temple"  or  "house"  of  the  Spirit.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  none  of  these  images  is  exclusive  but  all  of  them  implicitly  or  explicitly 
include  the  other  Trinitarian  dimensions,  too. 

(a)  Church  as  People  of  God 

7.  In  the  calling  of  Abraham,  God  was  choosing  for  himself  a holy  people:  "I  will  be 
their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people"  (Gen  12:1-3)  [reference  to  be  checked].  Through  the 
Word  ( dabar ) of  God  and  the  Spirit  ( ru’ah ) of  God,  God  chose  and  formed  one  from  among 
the  nations  to  bring  salvation  to  all.  The  election  of  Israel  marked  a decisive  moment  in  the 
realization  of  the  plan  of  salvation  leading  towards  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  the  sending  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  in  which  the  Church  is  manifest  as  the  gift 
of  God  for  the  whole  world. 

8.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  people  of  Israel  are  a pilgrim  people  journeying  towards 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  that  in  Abraham  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed. 
In  Christ  this  is  fulfilled,  when  on  the  cross,  the  dividing  wall  between  Jew  and  Gentile  is 
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broken  down  (Eph  2:14).  Thus  the  Church,  embracing  Jew  and  Gentile  is  a "chosen  race, 
a royal  priesthood,  a holy  nation,  God’s  own  people"  (1  Peter  2:9-10).  The  Church  of  God 
continues  the  way  of  pilgrimage  to  the  consummation  in  the  New  Jerusalem  (Rev  3:12).  It 
is  a prophetic  sign  of  the  fulfilment  God  will  bring  about  through  Christ  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit. 

(b)  Church  as  Body  of  Christ 

9.  Through  the  blood  of  Christ,  God’s  purpose  was  to  reconcile  humanity  in  one  body 
through  the  cross  (Eph  2:11-22).  This  body  is  the  body  of  Christ,  the  Church  (Eph  1:23). 
Christ  is  the  abiding  head  of  this  body  and  at  the  same  time  the  one  who,  by  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit,  gives  life  to  it.  In  this  way,  Christ  is  one  with  his  body  (1  Cor  12:12;  Rom 
12:5)  but  at  the  same  time  head  over  his  body,  empowering,  leading  and  judging  it  (Eph 
5:23;  Col  1:18). 

10.  It  is  through  faith  and  baptism  that  human  beings  become  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ  (1  Cor  12:13).  Through  Holy  Communion  their  participation  and  communion  in  this 
body  is  deepened  again  and  again  (1  Cor  10:16).  Being  thus  members  of  his  body,  Christians 
share  in  the  unique  priesthood  of  Christ  and  are  called  to  live  as  faithful  members:  "You  are 
the  holy  priesthood"  (1  Peter  2:9).  In  Christ  who  offered  himself,  Christians  offer  their 
whole  being  "as  a living  sacrifice"  (Rom  12:1).  Every  member  participates  in  the  priesthood 
of  the  whole  Church.  No  one  exercises  that  priesthood  in  isolation  from  the  other  members 
of  the  body. 

11.  All  members  of  Christ  are  given  gifts  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  (Rom  12:4-8; 
1 Cor  12:4-30),  the  diversity  and  specific  nature  of  which  serve  the  Church’s  own  life  and 
its  vocation  as  servant,  for  the  furthering  of  God’s  kingdom  in  the  world. 

12.  According  to  the  New  Testament,  it  is  through  the  Holy  Spirit  that  human  beings  are 
baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ  (1  Cor  12:13).  It  is  the  same  Holy  Spirit  who  confers  the 
manifold  gifts  to  the  members  of  the  body  (1  Cor  12:4,7-11)  and  brings  forth  their  unity  (1 
Cor  12).  Thus  the  image  of  "body  of  Christ",  though  explicitly  and  primarily  referring  to  the 
christological  dimension  of  the  Church,  at  the  same  time  has  deep  pneumatological 
implications. 

(c)  Church  as  Temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

13.  Reference  to  the  constitutive  relation  between  Church  and  Holy  Spirit  runs  through 
the  whole  New  Testament  witness.  Nevertheless  there  is  no  explicit  image  for  this  relation. 
The  imagery  that  comes  particularly  close  to  the  figurative  descriptions  of  this  relation 
entailed  in  the  New  Testament  and  renders  it  in  a particularly  appropriate  way  is  the  imagery 
of  "temple"  and  "house".  This  is  so  because  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Church  is  ope 
of  indwelling,  of  giving  life  from  within. 

14.  Built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets  the  Church  is  God’s  household, 
a holy  temple  in  which  God  lives  by  the  Spirit.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  believers 
grow  into  "a  holy  temple  in  the  Lord"  (Eph  2:21),  into  a "spiritual  house"  (1  Peter  2:5). 
Filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  pray,  love,  work  and  serve  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
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leading  a life  worthy  of  their  calling,  eager  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace  (Eph  4:1-3). 

15.  These  three  images  have  been  chosen  because  of  their  central  importance  in  the  New 
Testament  and  because  of  their  significance  for  the  Trinitarian  dimensions  of  the  Church.  Yet 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are  other  images  of  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  - 
most  of  them  christological  - like  vine,  flock,  wedding  party,  bride.  They  all  serve  to 
highlight  certain  aspects  of  the  Church’s  being  and  life:  the  vine-image  stresses  its  total 
dependence  on  Christ,  the  flock-image  stresses  its  trust  and  obedience,  the  party-image 
stresses  the  eschatological  reality  of  the  Church,  the  bride-image  stresses  the  intimate  though 
subordinate  relation  of  the  Church  to  Christ.  At  the  same  time  these  images  - like  all  images, 
also  those  listed  in  (a)  to  (c)  - have  their  limits:  the  vine  image  does  not  take  into  account 
the  vis-a-vis  relation  between  Christ  and  the  Church;  the  flock-image  does  not  take  into 
account  the  freedom  of  the  believers;  the  party  image  does  not  take  into  account  the  not-yet- 
fulfilled  dimension  of  the  Church’s  life  in  via;  the  bride-image  presupposes  the  subordinate 
status  of  women  in  ancient  times. 

B.  God’s  Purpose  for  the  Church 

16.  As  a reflection  of  the  communion  in  the  Triune  God,  the  Church  is  called  by  God  to 
gather  all  creation  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ  (Eph  1:10),  and  bring  humanity  and  all 
creation  to  communion  with  God.  The  Church  is  called  to  manifest  God’s  mercifulness  to 
humanity,  and  to  restore  humanity’s  natural  purpose  - to  praise  and  glorify  God  together  with 
all  the  heavenly  hosts.  As  such  the  Church  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a gift  given  to  the 
world  in  order  that  all  may  believe  (John  17:21). 

17.  Mission  belongs  to  the  very  being  of  the  Church.  As  persons  who  acknowledge  Jesus 
Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  Christians  are  called  to  proclaim  in  word  and  deed  the  Good 
News  of  the  reign  of  God,  to  live  its  values  and  to  be  a foretaste  of  that  reign  in  the  world. 

18.  Thus  the  Church,  embodying  in  its  own  life  the  mystery  of  salvation  and  the 
transfiguration  of  humanity,  participates  in  the  mission  of  Christ  to  reconcile  all  things  to 
God  and  to  one  another  through  Christ.  Through  its  ministry  of  service  and  proclamation  and 
its  stewardship  of  creation,  the  Church  participates  in  and  points  to  the  reality  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  In  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  participates  in  the  divine 
mission  in  which  the  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (1  John  4: 14;  John 
3:17). 

19.  Evangelism,  which  is  the  overt  preaching  of  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  those 
who  have  not  heard,  as  well  as  to  those  who  are  no  longer  in  living  contact  with  the  Gospel, 
is  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Church. 

20.  In  exercising  its  mission,  the  Church  cannot  be  the  Church  without  sharing  God’s  will 
for  the  salvation  and  transformation  of  the  world.  That  is  why  it  started  at  once  preaching 
the  Word  and  bearing  witness  to  the  great  deeds  of  God  and  inviting  everyone  to  baptism. 

21.  As  Christ’s  mission  encompassed  the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
commitment  to  care  for  all  those  suffering  and  in  need  because  God  was  in  him  (Acts 
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10:37f),  in  the  same  way  the  apostolic  Church  in  its  mission  from  the  beginning  combined 
preaching  of  the  Word,  the  call  to  baptism  and  service.  This  the  Church  understands  as  an 
essential  dimension  of  its  identity.  The  Church  is  in  that  way  not  only  a sign  of,  participation 
in,  and  anticipation  of  the  new  humanity  God  wants,  but  also  the  servant  of  God  to  proclaim 
grace  in  human  situations  and  needs  until  Christ  comes  in  glory  (Mt  25:31). 

22.  Because  the  servanthood  of  Christ  entails  suffering,  it  is  evident,  as  expressed  in  the 
New  Testament  writings,  that  the  martyria  of  the  Church  will  entail,  for  individuals  and  for 
the  community,  the  way  of  the  cross. 

23.  The  Church  is  called  and  empowered  to  share  the  suffering  of  all  by  advocacy  and 
care  for  the  poor,  needy  and  marginalised.  It  does  this  by,  for  example,  exposing  and 
critiquing  unjust  structures  and  by  engaging  to  transform  those  structures.  The  Church  is  also 
called  to  care  for  the  integrity  of  creation  in  condemning  as  sinful  the  abuse  and  destruction 
of  God’s  creation,  and  to  participate  in  God’s  healing  of  broken  relationships  between 
creation  and  humanity. 

24.  In  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Church  is  called  to  proclaim  faithfully  the  whole 
teaching  of  Christ  and  shares  the  totality  of  apostolic  faith,  life  and  witness  with  everyone 
throughout  the  entire  world.  Thus,  the  Church  seeks  faithfully  to  proclaim  and  live  the  love 
of  God  for  all,  and  fulfil  Christ’s  mission  for  the  salvation  and  transformation  of  the  world 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

25.  In  the  dynamic  history  of  God’s  restoring  and  enriching  communion  with  humanity, 
eternal  life  with  the  Triune  God  is  meant  to  be  shared  with  the  entire  creation.  This  process 
reaches  culmination  and  fulfilment  in  perfect  communion  of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth 
(Rev  21:1)  in  God’s  holy  Kingdom. 

II.  THE  CHURCH  IN  HISTORY 

A.  The  Church  in  via 

26.  The  Church  lives  in  eschatological  time,  and  is  therefore  already  the  anticipation  of 
the  kingdom.  Simultaneously,  it  belongs  to  historical  time  and,  being  exposed  to  the 
ambiguity  of  all  human  history,  is  not  yet  the  community  God  desires. 

27.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Church  as  the  communion  of  all  believers,  as  creatura  Verbi  and 
creatura  Spiritus,  as  the  people  of  God,  body  of  Christ,  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  already 
the  eschatological  community  God  wills.  It  is  that  part  of  humanity  which  already 
participates  in  the  communion  of  God  in  faith,  hope,  and  glorification  of  God’s  name,  and 
lives  as  a communion  of  redeemed  persons. 

28.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the  Church,  made  up  of  human  beings  who  though  being 
members  of  the  body  of  Christ  are  still  subject  to  the  conditions  of  this  world,  is  itself 
affected  by  these  conditions.  It  is  exposed  to  change,  which  allows  for  both  positive 
development  and  growth  as  well  as  for  the  negative  possibility  of  decline  and  distortion.  It 
is  exposed  to  individual,  cultural  and  historical  perspectivity  which  can  contribute  to  a 
richness  of  insights  and  expressions  of  faith  but  also  to  relativizing  tendencies  or  absolutizing 
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particular  views.  It  is  exposed  to  the  Holy  Spirit’s  free  use  of  its  power  (Jn  3:8)  in 
illuminating  hearts  and  binding  consciences.  It  is  exposed  to  sin. 

29.  The  oneness  which  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Church  and  is  already  given  to 
it  in  Jesus  Christ  stands  in  contrast  to  the  actual  division  between  the  churches.  These 
divisions,  which  are  partly  due  to  sin,  but  also  due  to  the  dilemma  inherent  in  history  that 
in  certain  situations  the  integrity  of  truth  may  be  upheld  only  in  contradiction  to  other 
positions,  are  an  anomalous  fact.  The  churches  have  to  strive  to  overcome  it.  Yet  in  spite  of 
all  divisions  the  unity  given  to  the  Church  is  already  manifest  in  the  gospel  present  in  all 
churches  and  appears  in  many  features  of  their  lives.  Working  for  the  unity  of  the  Church 
means  working  for  fuller  visible  embodiment  of  the  oneness  already  given  to  it. 

30.  The  essential  holiness  of  the  Church  stands  in  contrast  to  sin,  individual  as  well  as 
communal,  which  in  the  course  of  the  Church’s  history  again  and  again  has  disfigured  its 
witness  and  run  counter  to  its  true  nature  and  vocation.  Therefore  in  the  Church  there  has 
been  again  and  again  God’s  ever  new  offer  of  forgiveness  together  with  the  call  for 
repentance,  renewal  and  reform.  Responding  to  this  call  means  fuller  visible  embodiment  of 
the  holiness  that  belongs  to  its  nature  and  is  already  given  to  it. 

3 1 . The  essential  catholicity  of  the  Church  is  confronted  with  a fragmentation  of  its  life, 
a contradictory  preaching  of  the  truth.  The  consequence  is  that  the  integrity  of  the  gospel  is 
not  adequately  preached  to  all;  the  wholeness  of  the  divine  means  of  salvation  is  not  available 
to  all;  the  fullness  of  communion  is  not  offered  to  all;  the  Gospel  is  not  received  the  same 
way  in  "all  the  nations".  Nevertheless,  the  Spirit  it  receives  at  baptism  is  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lordship  of  Christ  over  all  creation  and  all  times.  The  Church  is  called  to  remove  all 
obstacles  to  the  full  development  of  what  it  already  is  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

32.  The  essential  apostolicity  of  the  Church  stands  in  contrast  to  shortcomings  and  errors 
of  the  churches  in  their  proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God.  Hence  the  churches  are  called  to 
return  continuously  to  the  apostolic  truth  and  to  their  apostolic  origin.  By  doing  so  they  make 
visible  and  do  justice  to  the  apostolic  Gospel  which  is  already  given  to  them  and  at  work  in 
them  in  the  Spirit  and  which  makes  them  Church. 


The  Church  and  Sin 

All  churches  agree  that  there  is  sin  - individual  as  well  as  communal  - in  the  Church’s 
history.  Yet  they  differ  as  regards  the  extent  and  principal  weight  of  this  sin.  Some  hold 
that  it  can  only  be  the  sin  of  individual  members  and  groups  within  the  Church  - a 
situation  described  by  the  biblical  image  of  "the  wheat  and  the  chaff"  and  by  the  formula 
"corpus  permixtum".  For  others  sin  in  the  Church  can  become  systemic  and  also  affect 
its  institution.  Several  churches  teach  that  it  is  impossible  to  single  out  individual  points 
and  items  in  the  Church’s  life  which  can  be  affected  by  sin  and  others  which  cannot,  but 
that  this  problem  can  only  be  tackled  in  a dialectical  way:  the  Church  itself  is  sinful 
insofar  as  it  is  the  communion  of  believers  who  although  sanctified  by  God  are  never 
without  sin  and  whatever  they  do  is  never  spotless,  but  it  is  holy  insofar  as  it  is  God’s 
own  creature  called  into  being  and  kept  in  communion  with  him  through  his  holy  Word 
and  the  Holy  Spirit.  
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B.  Sign  and  Instrument  of  God’s  Design 

33.  The  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  is  the  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s 
design  for  the  whole  world.  Being  that  part  of  humanity  which  already  participates  in  the 
love  and  communion  of  God  the  Church  is  a prophetic  sign  which  points  beyond  itself  to  the 
purpose  of  all  creation,  the  fulfilment  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

34.  Aware  of  God’s  saving  presence  in  the  world,  the  Church  already  praises  and  glorifies 
the  Triune  God  through  its  worship  and  its  discipleship  and  serves  God’s  design.  Yet  the 
Church  does  so  not  only  for  itself,  but  it  renders  praise  and  thanks  for  God’s  grace  and  the 
forgiveness  of  sins  on  behalf  of  all  creatures,  and  it  serves  God’s  design  for  the  sake  of  all 
creation. 

35.  To  speak  of  the  Church  as  sign  also  entails  the  dimension  of  "mysterion",  indicating 
the  transcendence  of  its  God-given  reality  as  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church 
which  can  never  be  clearly  and  unequivocally  grasped  in  its  visible  appearance.  Therefore 
the  visible  organizational  structures  of  the  Church  must  always  be  seen  in  the  light  of  God’s 
gifts  of  salvation  in  Christ. 

36.  Being  that  part  of  humanity  which  already  participates  in  the  love  and  communion  of 
God,  at  the  same  time  the  Church  is  the  instrument  through  which  God  wants  to  bring  about 
what  is  signified  by  it:  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world,  the  renewal  of  the  human 
community  by  the  divine  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  communion  of  humanity  with  God 
and  within  itself. 

37.  As  instrument  of  God’s  design  the  Church  is  the  community  of  people  called  by  God 
and  sent  as  his  disciples  to  proclaim  the  Good  News  in  word  and  deed  that  the  world  may 
believe.  Thus  it  makes  present  throughout  history  the  mercifulness  of  God. 

38.  Sent  as  his  disciples  the  people  of  God  has  to  witness  to  and  participate  in  God’s 
reconciliation,  healing,  and  transformation  of  creation.  The  Church’s  relation  to  Christ 
implies  that  faith  and  community  are  also  matters  of  discipleship  in  the  sense  of  ethical  and 
moral  commitment.  The  integrity  of  the  mission  of  the  Church,  of  its  very  being  as  God’s 
instrument  therefore  is  at  stake  in  witness  through  proclamation  and  concrete  actions  with  all 
people  of  goodwill  for  justice,  peace,  and  integrity  of  creation. 


Church  and  "Sacrament" 

The  reality  of  the  Church  as  sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  design  is  summed  up  by 
several  churches  in  the  formula:  the  Church  as  sacrament.  Other  churches  do  not  apply 
the  word  "sacrament"  to  the  Church.  There  are  two  main  reasons  given  for  this  attitude. 
The  first  reason  is  the  necessity  to  make  a clear  distinction  between  the  Church  and  the 
sacraments  which  are  means  of  salvation  through  which  Christ  sustains  the  Church,  not 
actions  by  which  the  Church  realizes/actualizes  itself.  The  second  reason  is  the  danger 
that  using  the  term  "sacrament"  for  the  Church  would  obscure  the  fact  that  the  Church  is 
sign  and  instrument  of  God’s  design  as  the  communion  of  sinful  believers. 
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III.  THE  CHURCH  AS  COMMUNION  ( KOINONIA ) 

A.  Communion,  real  but  not  fully  realized 

39.  The  notion  of  koinonia  (communion)  has  become  fundamental  for  revitalizing  a 
common  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  its  visible  unity.  The  term  koinonia 
(communion,  participation)  is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  patristic  and  Reformation  writings 
in  relation  to  the  Church.  Although  in  later  centuries  the  term  remained  in  use,  it  is  being 
reclaimed  today  in  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a key  to  understanding  the  nature  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Church. 

40.  The  relationship  - communion  - between  God  and  humanity  and  the  whole  of  creation 
is  a fundamental  theme  of  Holy  Scripture.  In  the  narrative  of  creation,  man  and  woman  are 
created  in  God’s  image,  bearing  an  inherent  longing  and  capacity  for  communion  with  God, 
with  one  another  and  with  creation  as  its  stewards.  Thus,  the  whole  of  creation  has  its 
integrity  in  koinonia  with  God.  Communion  is  rooted  in  the  order  of  creation  itself,  and  is 
realized  in  part  in  natural  relationships  of  family  and  kinship,  of  tribe  and  people.  The  Old 
Testament  displays  the  special  relationship,  the  covenant,  established  by  God,  between  God 
and  the  chosen  people  (cf.  Ex  20;  Hosea  2)  [specific  references]. 

41 . God’s  purpose  in  creation  is  distorted  by  human  sin,  failure  and  disobedience  to  God’s 
will  and  rebellion  against  him.  Human  sin  damages  the  relationship  between  God  and 
humanity,  between  human  beings  and  between  humanity  and  the  created  order.  But  God 
persists  in  faithfulness  despite  the  sin  and  error  of  the  people.  The  dynamic  history  of  God’s 
restoring  and  enriching  koinonia  with  creation  reaches  its  culmination  and  fulfilment  in  the 
perfect  communion  of  a new  heaven  and  a new  earth  (Rev  21). 

42.  A variety  of  Biblical  images  evoke  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  relationship  of  God’s 
people  to  God  and  to  one  another  and  to  the  created  order:  "the  people  of  God"  (1  Peter  2:9- 
10);  "the  flock"  (Jn  10:14);  "the  vine"  (Is  5,  Jn  15);  "the  temple  of  the  Lord"  (1  Cor  3:16- 
17);  "the  bride  of  Christ"  (Rev  21:1);  "the  body  of  Christ"  (1  Cor  12:27);  "the  household 
of  God"  (Heb  3:1-6);  "the  new  covenant  community"  (Heb  3:8-10);  "the  city  of  God  - the 
new  Jerusalem"  (Is  61;  Rev  21).  The  term  koinonia  expresses  the  reality  to  which  these 
images  refer.  They  evoke  the  depth,  closeness  and  quality  of  the  relationship.  In  the  Old 
Testament  the  term  shalom  captures  something  of  the  notion  of  koinonia. 

43.  The  basic  verbal  form  from  which  the  noun  koinonia  derives  means  "to  have 
something  in  common",  "to  share",  "to  participate",  "to  have  part  in",  "to  act  together"  or 
"to  be  in  a contractual  relationship  involving  obligations  of  mutual  accountability".  The  word 
koinonia  appears  in  key  situations,  for  example,  the  Galatian  crisis  [reference],  the  collection 
for  the  poor  [reference],  the  experience  and  witness  of  the  Church  (Acts  2:42-45). 

44.  Through  identification  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  Christians  enter  into  fellowship  ( koinonia ) with  God  and  with  one  another  in  the 
life  and  love  of  God: 
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We  proclaim  to  you  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  so  that  you  may  have  fellowship 
with  us.  And  our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  (1  Jn 
1:3). 

45.  The  Gospel  offers  to  all  people  the  free  gift  of  being  born  into  the  life  of  communion 
with  God  and  thus  with  one  another.  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  relationship  of  believers  to  their 
Lord  as  being  "in  Christ"  (2  Cor  5:17)  and  of  Christ  being  in  the  believer,  through  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Communion  is  the  gift  of  God  whereby  God  draws  humanity 
into  the  orbit  of  the  generous,  divine,  self  giving  love  which  flows  between  the  persons  of 
the  Holy  Trinity. 

46.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  God’s  gift  of  grace  through  Jesus  Christ  that  deep,  lasting 
communion  is  made  possible;  by  baptism  and  faith,  persons  participate  in  the  mystery  of 
Christ’s  death,  burial  and  resurrection.  United  to  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  are 
thus  joined  to  all  who  are  "in  Christ":  they  belong  to  the  new  communion  - the  new 
community  - of  the  risen  Lord.  Because  koinonia  is  also  a participation  in  Christ  crucified, 
it  is  also  part  of  the  nature  of  the  Church  and  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  share  in  the 
sufferings  and  struggles  of  humankind. 

47.  Visible  and  tangible  signs  of  the  new  life  of  communion  are  expressed  in  receiving 
and  sharing  the  faith  of  the  apostles;  breaking  and  sharing  the  eucharistic  bread;  praying 
with,  and  for,  one  another  and  for  the  needs  of  the  world;  serving  one  another  in  love; 
participating  in  each  other’s  joys  and  sorrows;  giving  material  aid;  proclaiming  and 
witnessing  to  the  good  news  in  mission;  working  together  for  justice  and  peace.  The 
communion  of  the  Church  is  made  up  of  persons  in  community,  not  as  independent 
individuals.  All  contribute  to  the  flourishing  of  the  communion. 

48.  It  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  whole  creation,  not  only  the  Church  but  all  things, 
should  realize  communion  in  Christ  (Eph  1:10,  4:1-16).  The  Church,  as  communion,  is 
instrumental  to  God’s  ultimate  purpose.  It  exists  for  the  glory  of  God  to  serve  in  obedience 
to  the  mission  of  Christ,  the  reconciliation  of  humankind. 

49.  The  divisions  among  the  churches  and  the  refusal  of  their  members  to  live  in  true 
koinonia,  full  koinonia  with  one  another,  affect  and  hinder  the  mission  of  the  Church. 
Mission,  which  has  as  its  ultimate  goal  the  koinonia  of  all  with  God  belongs  to  the  essence 
of  the  nature  and  being  of  the  Church  as  koinonia.  This  makes  the  restoration  of  unity 
between  the  churches  and  the  renewal  of  their  lives  an  urgent  task. 

50.  By  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Church  lives  in  communion  with  Christ  Jesus,  in 
whom  all  in  heaven  and  earth  are  joined  in  the  communion  of  God  the  Holy  One:  this  is  the 
communion  of  saints.  The  final  destiny  of  the  Church  is  to  be  caught  up  in  the  intimate 
relation  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  to  praise  and  to  enjoy  God  for  ever. 

51.  There  remains  by  virtue  of  creation  a natural  bond  between  human  beings  and 
between  humanity  and  creation.  The  new  life  of  communion  builds  upon  and  transforms,  but 
never  wholly  replaces  communion  given  in  creation,  and  it  never  within  history  completely 
overcomes  the  distortions  of  the  relationship  between  human  beings  caused  by  sin.  The  old 
difficulties  recur.  The  gift  of  communion  in  Christ  is  often  restricted  or  only  partially 
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realized.  The  new  life  entails  the  constant  need  for  repentance,  mutual  forgiveness  and 
restoration.  It  belongs  to  the  essence  of  fellowship  with  God  that  there  should  be  continual 
confession  of  sin  (1  Jn  1:7).  Nonetheless,  there  is  a genuine  enjoyment  of  new  life  here  and 
now  and  a confident  anticipation  of  sharing  in  the  fullness  of  communion  in  the  life  to  come. 


Koinonia 

The  notion  of  koinonia  is  being  used  today  by  many  churches  and  in  ecumenical  texts  as 
a major  idea  towards  a common  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  Church. 
The  question  is  being  asked  whether  this  notion  is  being  called  to  bear  more  weight  than 
it  is  able  to  carry. 

The  notion  of  koinonia  allows  separated  Christians  to  recognize  that  they  already  share  a 
profound  degree  of  communion,  grounded  in  their  participation  together  in  the  life  and 
love  of  God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  path  to  unity  is  to  make  that  communion 
ever  more  visible.  Is  there  a shared  understanding  of  the  language  of  visible  communion, 
"fuller  communion",  "full  communion",  "perfect  communion"  etc.  and  what  sense  is  to 
be  made  of  the  notions  of  "restricted  communion",  "partial  communion",  "impaired 
communion"? 


B.  Communion  and  Diversity 

52.  Diversity  and  unity  are  gifts  of  God  to  the  Church.  Through  the  Holy  Spirit  God 
bestows  diverse  and  complementary  gifts  on  all  the  baptised  for  the  common  good,  for 
service  within  the  community  and  to  the  world.  No  one  is  self-sufficient.  The  disciples  are 
called  to  be  one,  while  enriched  by  their  diversities:  fully  united  while  respectful  of  the 
diversity  of  persons  and  community  groups. 

53.  There  is  a rich  diversity  of  Christian  life  and  witness  born  out  of  the  diversity  of 
cultural  and  historical  context.  The  Gospel  has  to  take  flesh  authentically  in  each  and  every 
place.  The  faith  has  to  be  proclaimed  in  language,  symbols,  images  that  engage  with  and  are 
relevant  to  particular  times  and  particular  contexts.  The  communion  of  the  Church  demands 
the  constant  interplay  of  cultural  expressions  of  the  Gospel  if  the  riches  of  the  Gospel  are  to 
be  appreciated  for  the  whole  people  of  God. 

54.  Authentic  diversity  in  the  life  of  communion  must  not  be  stifled:  authentic  unity  must 
not  be  surrendered  for  illegitimate  diversity.  Each  local  church  must  be  the  place  where  two 
things  are  simultaneously  guaranteed:  unity  is  safeguarded  and  where  legitimate  diversity 
flourishes.  There  are  limits  within  which  diversity  is  an  enrichment  and  outside  which  it  is 
not  only  unacceptable  but  destructive  of  the  gift  of  unity.  Through  shared  faith  in  Christ, 
expressed  in  the  proclamation  of  the  Word,  celebration  of  the  sacraments  and  lives  of  service 
and  witness,  each  local  Christian  community  participates  in  the  life  and  witness  of  all 
Christian  communities  in  all  places  and  all  times  (1  Cor  12:36).  A pastoral  ministry  for  the 
service  of  unity  and  the  upholding  of  diversity  is  one  of  the  many  charisms  given  to  the 
Church.  It  helps  to  keep  those  with  different  gifts  and  perspectives  mutually  accountable  to 
each  other  within  the  communion. 
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55.  Diversity  is  not  the  same  as  division.  Within  the  Church  divisions  (heresies,  schisms, 
etc.)  threaten  God’s  gift  of  communion.  Christians  are  called  to  work  untiringly  to  overcome 
divisions,  to  prevent  legitimate  diversities  from  becoming  causes  of  division,  and  to  live  a 
life  of  diversities  reconciled. 


Diversity 

1.  While  all  recognise  the  diversity  of  gifts  given  to  the  Church,  there  is  often  a 
destructive  priority  given,  sometimes  consciously,  sometimes  unconsciously,  to  those 
gifts:  the  ordained  ministry  valued  more  highly  than  the  gifts  of  lay  ministries;  the  gifts 
exercised  within  the  Church  valued  more  highly  than  gifts  exercised  in  secular  contexts; 
oversight  valued  more  highly  than  other  ministries  etc. 

2.  There  is  a problem  when  one  culture  seeks  to  capture  the  Gospel  and  claims  to  be  the 
one  and  only  authentic  way  of  celebrating  the  Gospel  and  seeks  to  impose  its  way  on 
others.  Equally,  there  is  a problem  when  one  culture  finds  it  impossible  to  discern  the 
Gospel,  as  it  itself  proclaims  it,  in  another  cultural  expression.  There  have  been,  and  still 
are,  times  when  the  Gospel  has  been  so  identified  with  a particular  cultural,  national  and 
ethnic  identity  that  conflicts  between  peoples  have  been  exacerbated  by  the  combination 
of  religion  with  those  aspects  of  identity. 

3.  Diversities  in  expression  of  the  Gospel,  in  words  and  in  actions,  enrich  the  common 
life.  Particular  emphases  today  are  carried  in  the  life  and  witness  of  different  confessional 
families:  for  example,  the  holiness  tradition  by  the  Methodists,  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  through  grace  by  the  Lutherans,  the  life  in  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the 
Pentecostals,  the  ministry  of  primacy  in  the  service  of  unity  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  value  of  comprehensiveness  by  the  Anglican  Communion,  etc.  The  first 
question  is  whether  the  differences  are  simply  equally  legitimate  diversities  in  the 
expressions  of  the  one  Gospel.  A further  question  is  whether  the  weight  put  upon  the 
differences  in  the  various  traditions  in  fact  distorts  the  overall  balance  of  the  Gospel 
message.  A further  question  concerns  the  way  Christians  estimate  confessional  identity. 

For  some  the  preservation  of  confessional  identity,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable  future,  and 
even  within  a life  of  koinonia,  is  necessary  for  safeguarding  particular  truths  and  rich 
legitimate  diversities  that  belong  to  a life  of  communion.  Others  understand  the  goal  of 
visible  communion  as  "beyond  confessional  identity"  - a communion  in  which  the  riches 
safeguarded  by  confessional  traditions  are  brought  together  in  the  witness  and  experience 
of  a common  faith  and  life.  For  others  the  model  of  "reconciled  diversity"  remains  a 
compelling  one.  Others  fear  a model  of  "structural  merger"  in  which  the  diversity  born 
by  confessional  traditions  is  suppressed  by  a rigid  uniformity.  Most,  however,  agree  that 
an  openness  is  required  about  the  unity  to  which  God  calls  us  and  that  as  we  move  by 
steps  the  portrait  of  visible  unity  will  become  clearer. 

4.  One  of  the  pressing  ecumenical  questions  is  how  churches  today  can  live  in  mutual 
accountability  so  that  they  can  sustain  one  another  in  unity  and  legitimate  diversity  and 
prevent  new  issues  from  becoming  causes  of  division  within  and  between  churches. 


C.  The  Church  as  a Communion  of  Local  Churches 

56.  From  the  beginning  contact  was  maintained  between  local  churches  by  collections, 
exchange  of  letters,  visits  and  tangible  expressions  of  solidarity  (1  Cor  16;  2 Cor  8:1-9;  Gal 
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2:9ff).  From  time  to  time  local  churches  came  together  to  take  counsel  together  (Acts  15  and 
the  first  Ecumenical  Councils).  These  were  all  ways  of  nurturing  interdependence  and 
maintaining  communion. 

57.  The  communion  of  the  Church  is  expressed  in  the  communion  between  local  churches 
in  each  of  which  the  fullness  of  the  Church  resides.  The  communion  of  the  Church  embraces 
local  churches  in  each  place  and  all  places  at  all  times.  Local  churches  are  held  in  the 
communion  of  the  Church  by  the  one  Gospel,  the  one  baptism  and  the  one  Holy  Communion, 
served  by  a common  ministry.  This  communion  is  expressed  in  service  and  witness  to  the 
world. 

58.  The  communion  of  local  churches  is  sustained  by  a fundamental  coherence  and 
consonance  in  the  living  elements  of  apostolicity  and  unity:  the  Scriptures,  baptism,  eucharist 
and  the  service  of  a common  ministry.  As  "bonds  of  communion"  these  gifts  serve  the 
authentic  succession  of  the  life  of  the  whole  Church  and  help  to  sustain  the  local  churches 
in  a communion  of  truth  and  love.  They  are  given  to  maintain  the  Church  in  integrity  as  the 
one  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  tomorrow.  The  goal  of  the  search 
for  full  communion  is  realized  when  all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the 
one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  in  all  its  fullness.  This  full  communion  will  be 
expressed  on  the  local  and  universal  levels  through  conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action.  In  such 
communion  churches  are  bound  in  all  aspects  of  their  life  together  at  all  levels  in  confessing 
the  one  faith,  and  engaging  in  worship  and  witness,  deliberation  and  action. 


Local  Church 

1.  The  term  "local  church"  is  used  differently  by  different  traditions.  For  some  traditions 
the  "local"  church  is  the  local  congregation  of  believers  gathered  in  one  place  to  hear  the 
Word  and  celebrate  the  sacraments.  For  others,  "local"  or  "particular"  church  refers  to 
the  bishop  with  the  people  around  the  bishop,  gathered  to  hear  the  Word  and  celebrate 
the  sacraments.  Each  local  church  is  united  to  every  other  in  the  universal  Church  and 
contains  within  it  the  fullness  of  what  it  is  to  be  Church.  In  some  churches  local  church 
is  used  of  both  the  diocese  and  of  the  parish.  There  is  often  a mismatch  between 
theological  description  of  local  church  and  how  the  local  church  is  experienced  by  the 
faithful. 

2.  Ecclesial  communities  differ  according  to  where  they  perceive  authority  rests  and  how 
decisions  are  taken.  For  example,  in  some  traditions  authority  lies  primarily  with  the 
local  church,  in  others  it  is  focused  in  the  worldwide  college  of  bishops  presided  over  by 
a primate,  in  others  it  lies  in  regional  autocephalous  churches,  as  well  as  on  a global 
level  through  ecumenical  councils  presided  over  by  a primate.  In  yet  other  traditions, 
authority  is  dispersed  and  the  province  or  a regional  unit  is  the  level  at  which  binding 
decisions  are  taken. 

3.  Statements  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  refer  to  the  "all  in  each  place"  gathered 
to  the  "all  in  every  place"  to  describe  the  communion  of  the  Church.  The  implications  of 
such  a vision  still  have  to  be  drawn  out. 
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IV.  GIFTS  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  COMMUNION 

59.  The  triune  God  is  the  source  of  the  Church’s  life,  its  unity  and  its  diversity.  God 
gives  to  the  Church  all  the  gifts  and  resources  needed  for  its  life  and  mission.  These  means 
of  grace  sustain  the  koinonia  and  are  given  to  the  whole  Church  as  a single  body  to  maintain 
the  Church’s  integrity  as  the  people  of  God,  body  of  Christ  and  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

A.  The  One  Apostolic  Faith 

60.  The  Church  is  called  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  "continue  in  the  apostles’ 
teaching".  "The  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages"  is  one  with  "the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  Saints"  (Jude  v.  3). 

61.  The  apostolic  faith  is  uniquely  revealed  by  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  set  forth 
in  the  Ecumenical  Creeds.  The  Church  is  called  upon  to  proclaim  the  same  faith  freshly  and 
relevantly  in  each  generation,  in  each  and  every  place.  Each  local  church,  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  challenged  to  make  that  faith  relevant  and  alive  in  its  particular  cultural, 
social,  political  and  religious  context.  The  apostolic  faith  has  to  be  interpreted  in  the  context 
of  changing  times  and  places:  it  must  be  in  continuity  with  the  original  witness  of  the 
apostolic  community  and  with  the  faithful  explication  of  that  witness  throughout  the  ages. 

62.  The  apostolic  faith  does  not  refer  to  one  fixed  formula  or  to  a specific  phase  in 
Christian  history.  The  apostolic  faith  is  confessed  in  worship,  in  life  and  service  - in  the 
living  tradition  of  the  Church.  The  faith  transmitted  through  the  living  tradition  of  the  Church 
is  the  faith  evoked  by  the  Word  of  God  and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  attested  in  Holy 
Scripture.  It  is  the  faith  set  forth  in  the  ecumenical  creeds  of  the  early  Church.  It  is 
proclaimed  in  many  confessions  of  the  churches.  It  is  preached  throughout  the  world  today. 
This  faith  is  nourished  by  and  celebrated  in  liturgies  and  is  manifested  in  service  and  mission 
of  faithful  Christian  communities. 

63 . The  apostolic  tradition  of  the  Church  is  the  continuity  in  the  permanent  characteristics 
of  the  Church  of  the  apostles:  witness  to  the  apostolic  faith,  proclamation  and  fresh 
interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  celebration  of  baptism  and  the  eucharist,  the  transmission  of 
ministerial  responsibilities,  communion  in  prayer,  love,  joy  and  suffering,  service  to  the  sick 
and  needy,  unity  among  the  local  churches  and  sharing  the  gift  which  the  Lord  has  given  to 
each. 

65.  Within  the  apostolic  tradition  the  Ecumenical  Symbol  of  Nicea-Constantinople  (381) 
is  a pre-eminent  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith.  The  language  of  this  Creed,  like  all  creeds, 
is  conditioned  by  time  and  context.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  the  most  used  by  most  Christians 
through  the  centuries  and  still  today.  Its  use  in  confessing  and  praising  God  is  both  an 
expression  of  continuity  through  time  and  of  communion  with  Christians  around  the  world 
today.  The  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  symbolises  the  faith  uniquely  revealed  jn 
Scriptures.  That  same  faith  is  expressed  in  the  preaching,  worship,  sacraments,  older  and 
newer  confessional  statements,  in  the  life  and  mission  of  the  Church,  in  different  cultural 
contexts  and  different  ecclesial  communions. 

66.  A faith  that  is  expressed  only  in  words  is  empty.  The  faith  of  the  Church  has  to  be 
lived  out  in  active  response  to  the  challenges  of  every  age  and  place.  The  Gospel  speaks  to 
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personal  and  social  situations,  including  situations  of  injustice,  of  violation  of  human  dignity 
and  of  the  degradation  of  creation.  For  example,  when  Christians  confess  that  God  is  creator 
of  all,  this  entails  a life  attentive  to  the  goodness  and  preservation  of  creation.  When 
Christians  confess  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church,  this  leads  to  working  for 
the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  Christians  are  called  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  in  word  and  in 
deed  to  live  in  their  lives  the  message  of  Christ  crucified  and  risen.  Communion  in  faith 
expressed  in  word  and  life  embraces  both  a personal  and  corporate  dimension. 


Apostolic  Faith 

1 . There  are  churches  which  use  creeds  regularly  in  worship,  and  those  which  do  not. 
They  are  challenged  to  recognize  the  same  faith  in  one  another’s  preaching,  worship, 
sacraments,  life  and  mission. 

2.  The  apostolic  faith  has  to  be  proclaimed  afresh  in  each  generation  in  each  place. 
Churches  differ  as  to  what  structures  of  conciliar  communion  would  serve  to  maintain  the 
communion  in  faith  in  changing  situations. 

3.  Churches  today  differ  concerning  what  are  the  tolerable  limits  to  diversity  in 
confessing  the  one  faith. 


B.  The  One  Baptism 

67.  In  the  Ecumenical  Creed  of  Nicea-Constantinople,  Christians  confess  "one  baptism 
for  the  remission  of  sins".  In  the  one  baptism  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Triune  God, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Christians  are  brought 
into  union  with  Christ,  with  each  other  and  with  the  Church  of  every  time  and  place.  Our 
common  baptism,  which  unites  us  to  Christ  in  faith,  is  thus  a basic  bond  of  unity. 

68.  Baptism  is  a sign  of  new  life  through  Christ;  the  means  of  participating  in  the  life, 
death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  Baptism  entails  confession  of  sin,  conversion  of  heart, 
pardoning,  cleansing  and  sanctification.  Baptism  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  way 
of  incorporation  into  the  Body  of  Christ:  it  is  the  sign  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come. 

69.  All  human  beings  have  in  common  their  creation  at  God’s  hand,  God’s  providential 
care  for  them,  and  they  share  in  social,  economic  and  cultural  institutions  which  preserve 
human  life.  As  men  and  women  are  baptised,  they  enter  into  the  koinonia  of  Christ’s  Body 
(1  Cor  12:13),  receive  that  share  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  is  the  privilege  of  God’s  adopted 
children  (Rom  8: 15f),  and  so  enjoy  the  anticipation  that  participation  in  the  divine  life  which 
God  promises  and  purposes  for  humankind  (2  Peter  1:4).  In  the  present,  the  solidarity  of 
Christians  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  their  neighbours,  their  engagement  in  the  struggle 
for  the  dignity  of  all  who  suffer,  the  excluded,  the  poor,  belongs  to  their  baptismal  vocation. 
It  is  the  way  they  are  brought  face  to  face  with  Christ  in  his  identification  with  the  victimized 
and  outcast. 
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Baptism 

1.  There  remain  differences  between  some  Christian  traditions  on:  the  sacramental 
nature  of  baptism;  the  relation  of  baptism  to  faith;  the  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit; 
membership  of  the  Church;  infant  baptism  and  baptism  of  those  who  can  speak  for 
themselves;  the  baptismal  formula. 

2.  The  recognition  of  the  one  baptism  into  Christ  and  the  fundamental  bond  of 
communion  that  baptism  establishes  raises  urgent  questions  for  how  a life  of  mutual 
accountability  is  to  be  determined. 

3.  The  increasing  willingness  of  Christians  to  recognise  each  other’s  baptisms  calls  into 
question  the  practice  of  so  called  baptism.  Baptism  is  celebrated  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  presupposes  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity.  Accordingly,  baptism  performed  in  the 
name  of  and  with  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity  should  be  regarded  by  all  confessions  as  valid 
and  unrepeatable. 

4.  There  are  communities  of  Christians  who  do  not  celebrate  the  rite  of  baptism,  yet 
share  in  the  spiritual  experience  of  life  in  Christ. 

5.  The  recognition  of  the  one  baptism  into  Christ  constitutes  an  urgent  call  to  the 
churches  to  overcome  their  divisions  and  visibly  manifest  their  communion  in  faith  in  all 
aspects  of  Christian  life  and  witness. 


C.  The  One  Eucharist 

70.  Baptism  is  very  closely  linked  with  the  eucharist.  Some  would  even  say  they  form  the 
one  Sacrament  of  the  Church.  Communion  established  in  baptism  is  focused  and  brought  to 
expression  in  the  one  eucharist.  There  is  a dynamic  connection  between  baptism  and 
eucharist.  Baptismal  faith  is  re-affirmed  and  grace  given  for  the  faithful  living  out  of  the 
Christian  calling. 

71.  Holy  Communion  is  the  meal  where  Christians  receive  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
It  is  a thanksgiving  to  the  Father  for  everything  accomplished  in  creation,  redemption  and 
sanctification;  a memorial  ( anamnesis ) of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus  and  what 
was  accomplished  once  for  all  on  the  cross;  the  real  presence  of  the  crucified  and  risen 
Christ  giving  his  life  for  all  humanity;  the  communion  of  the  faithful  and  a foretaste  of  the 
Kingdom  to  come. 

72.  The  confession  of  faith  and  baptism  are  inseparable  from  a life  of  service  and  witness. 
So  too  the  eucharistic  celebration  demands  reconciliation  and  sharing  among  all  those 
regarded  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  one  family  of  God  and  is  a constant  challenge  in  the 
search  for  appropriate  relationships  in  social,  economic  and  political  life  (Mt  5:23ff;  1 Cor 
10:14;  1 Cor  11:20-22;  Gal  3:28).  All  kinds  of  injustice,  racism,  separation  and  lack  of 
freedom  are  radically  challenged  when  we  share  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Through 
the  Lord’s  Supper  the  all-renewing  grace  of  God  penetrates  and  restores  human  personality 
and  dignity.  The  eucharist  involves  the  believer  in  the  central  event  of  the  world’s  history. 
As  participants  in  the  eucharist,  therefore  we  prove  inconsistent  if  we  are  not  actively 
participating  in  the  ongoing  restoration  of  the  world’s  situation  and  the  human  condition. 
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Holy  Communion  shows  us  that  our  behaviour  is  inconsistent  in  the  face  of  the  reconciling 
presence  of  God  in  human  history:  we  are  placed  under  continued  judgement  by  the 
persistence  of  unjust  relationships  of  all  kinds  in  our  society,  manifold  divisions  on  account 
of  human  pride,  material  interest  and  power  politics  and,  above  all,  the  obstinacy  of 
unjustifiable  confessional  oppositions  within  the  body  of  Christ. 


Eucharist 

1 . Communion  in  faith  and  baptism  finds  its  focus  in  the  one  eucharist.  It  is  a matter  for 
continuing  concern  among  all  Christians  that  not  all  Christians  share  together  the  Holy 
Communion.  Yet  there  are  those  who,  out  of  deep  conviction,  and  on  the  basis  of  their 
common  baptism,  invite  all  who  believe  in  Christ  to  receive,  believing  that  eucharistic 
sharing  is  both  a means  and  a goal  of  creating  unity.  Eucharistic  hospitality  is  offered  and 
received  by  some  churches  to  those  who  are  baptised  and  in  good  standing  in  their  own 
churches.  Others  offer  eucharistic  hospitality  in  every  restricted  circumstances.  Among 
still  other  churches,  eucharistic  communion  is  understood  as  the  ultimate  expression  of 
agreement  in  faith  and  of  a communion  in  life.  Such  an  understanding  would  make  the 
sharing  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  with  those  outside  their  own  tradition  an  anomaly.  As  a 
result,  for  some  churches  the  practise  of  "eucharistic  hospitality"  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
commitment  to  full  visible  unity.  In  spite  of  the  range  of  understandings  and  practices 
there  is  a growing  willingness  to  understand  other  positions  and  a shared  longing  to 
express  baptismal  communion  in  eucharistic  communion  as  part  of  a life  in  communion. 

2.  There  is  a growing  convergence  among  churches  concerning  the  sacrificial  character 
of  the  eucharist.  Remaining  disagreement  centres  principally  on  the  questions  of  how  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ  on  Calvary  is  made  present  in  the  eucharistic  act.  A help  in 
reconciling  the  different  approaches  has  been  made  by  the  use  of  biblical  and  patristic 
scholarship  to  probe  more  deeply  in  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  term  anamnesis. 
However,  some  maintain  that  the  concept  has  been  made  to  bear  more  weight  in 
theological  and  ecumenical  texts  than  it  is  capable  of  bearing. 


D.  Ministry 

73.  As  the  communion  of  the  baptised,  the  Church  is  a priesthood  of  the  whole  people 
of  God.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  unique  priest  of  the  new  covenant  (1  Peter  2).  Christ’s  life  was 
given  as  a sacrifice  for  all.  Derivatively,  the  Church  as  a whole  can  be  described  as  a 
priesthood.  All  members  are  called  to  offer  their  being  "as  a living  sacrifice’  and  to  intercede 
for  the  Church  and  for  the  salvation  of  the  world". 

74.  The  Holy  Spirit  bestows  gifts  on  every  member  of  the  Body  of  Christ  for  the  building 
up  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Church  and  for  the  faithful  fulfilling  of  the  mission  of  Christ.  All 
have  received  gifts  and  all  are  responsible.  Ministry  refers  to  the  service  offered  by  the 
whole  people  of  God  whether  as  individuals  or  as  local  communities  or  by  the  Church  at  any 
level  of  its  life.  By  virtue  of  their  baptism  Christians  are  called  to  care  for  one  another,  for 
their  neighbours  and  for  the  creation.  They  are  called  to  join  all  people  of  good  will  in  the 
struggle  for  the  respect  of  human  dignity,  for  peace,  justice  and  the  care  of  creation,  whether 
there  is  shared  faith  or  not. 
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75.  From  the  earliest  times  there  were  those  chosen  by  the  community  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Spirit  and  given  specific  authority  and  responsibility.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  the  need  was  felt  for  an  ordained  ministry  in  the  service  of  communion.  Ordained 
ministers  serve  in  the  building  up  of  the  community  and  strengthen  its  witness  in  the  world. 
They  cannot  dispense  with  the  ongoing  support  and  the  encouragement  of  the  community  on 
behalf  of  whom  they  act  as  representative  persons.  Ordained  ministers  have  a special 
responsibility  for  the  ministry  of  Word  and  sacrament.  They  have  a ministry  of  pastoral  care 
and  are  leaders  in  mission.  In  all  of  those  ways  they  strengthen  the  communion  in  faith,  life 
and  witness  of  the  whole  people  of  God. 

76.  There  is  no  single  pattern  of  conferring  ministry  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Spirit 
has  at  many  times  led  the  Church  to  adapt  its  ministries  to  contextual  needs,  different  forms 
of  the  ordained  ministry  have  been  blessed  with  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Nevertheless,  the  threefold 
ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter  and  deacon  is  by  the  third  century  the  generally  accepted 
pattern  and  is  still  retained  by  many  churches  today,  though  subsequently  it  underwent 
considerable  changes  in  its  practical  exercise  and  is  still  changing  in  most  churches  today. 

77.  The  chief  responsibility  of  the  ordained  ministry  is  to  assemble  and  build  up  the  Body 
of  Christ  by  proclaiming  and  teaching  the  Word  of  God,  by  celebrating  the  Sacraments  and 
by  guiding  the  life  of  the  community  in  its  worship  and  its  mission.  The  whole  Church  and 
every  member,  served  by  the  ordained  ministry,  participates  in  the  faithful  communication 
of  the  Gospel.  Essential  to  its  testimony  are  not  merely  its  words,  but  the  love  of  its 
members  for  one  another,  the  quality  of  its  service  to  those  in  need,  a just  and  disciplined 
life  and  its  fair  distribution  and  exercise  of  power. 

78.  The  primary  manifestation  of  apostolic  succession  is  to  be  found  in  the  apostolic 
tradition  of  the  Church  as  a whole.  In  the  course  of  history,  the  Church  has  developed 
several  means  for  the  handing  on  of  apostolic  truth  through  time,  in  different  circumstances 
and  cultural  contexts:  the  scriptural  canon,  dogma,  liturgical  order,  structures  wider  than  the 
level  of  local  communities.  The  ministry  of  the  ordained  is  to  serve  in  a specific  way  the 
apostolic  continuity  of  the  Church  as  whole.  The  succession  in  this  ministry  is  to  serve  the 
apostolic  continuity  of  the  Church.  This  is  focused  in  the  act  of  ordination  when  the  Church 
as  a whole,  through  its  ordained  ministers,  takes  part  in  the  act  of  ordaining  those  chosen  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Word  and  sacrament. 
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Ministry 

1.  The  location  of  the  ministry  of  the  ordained  in,  with,  among  or  over  the  people  of 
God  is  disputed  within  and  among  the  churches. 

2.  Although  convergence  has  taken  place  through  multilateral  and  bilateral  dialogues  on 
the  subject  of  ordained  ministry  there  remain  issues  to  be  explored  further:  eucharistic 
presidency;  the  representative  nature  of  ministry;  the  threefold  ministry  as  a means  to 
unity  and  an  expression  of  unity;  the  nature  of  ordination;  the  ordination  of  only  men  to 
a ministry  of  word  and  sacrament. 

3.  Churches  differ  in  their  understanding  of  the  representative  nature  of  ordained 
ministry.  For  all,  ministers  represent  the  community  they  are  called  to  serve.  They  also 
agree  that  ministers  in  so  far  as  they  proclaim  the  Word  of  God  and  administer  the 
sacraments  address  the  community  in  the  name  of  Christ.  However,  they  disagree  about 
whether  ordained  ministers  as  such  represent  Christ. 

4.  The  recognition  that  apostolicity  and  apostolic  succession  belong  to  the  whole  Church 
is  an  important  insight  for  re-examining  the  question  of  apostolic  continuity  and  its 
relation  to  ministerial  continuity.  Already  this  has  helped  to  make  possible  the 
establishing  of  communion  between  some  churches).  However,  churches  differ  in  what 
weight  they  give  to  the  different  means  of  maintaining  apostolic  continuity.  There  are,  for 
example,  clear  differences  in  the  churches’  understandings  of  what  the  means  of 
maintaining  apostolic  continuity  are,  how  they  are  inter-related,  to  which  degree  they 
participate  in  the  continuity  promised  to  the  Church,  how  apostolic  continuity  depends 
upon  them  (cf.  Box  I. A).  A reason  for  these  differences  lies  in  the  way  that  the  churches 
describe  the  relationship  between  God’s  initiative  and  the  response  to  it  on  the  human 
side. 


E.  Oversight:  Communal,  Personal  and  Collegial 

79.  The  diversity  of  God’s  gifts  to  the  Church  requires  their  co-ordination  so  that  they 
may  enrich  the  whole  Church  and  its  unity.  The  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  tasks  involved 
in  serving  it  calls  for  a ministry  of  co-ordination.  Episkope  is  a caring  for  the  life  of  the 
whole  community,  a pastoring  of  the  congregations  as  well  as  of  the  pastors  and  a true 
feeding  of  Christ’s  flock,  in  accordance  with  Christ’s  command  across  the  ages  in  unity  with 
Christians  in  other  places.  Episkope  is  a requirement  of  the  whole  Church  and  its  faithful 
exercise  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel  is  of  fundamental  importance  to  its  life.  God’s  response 
to  these  needs  is  the  gift  of  the  service  of  oversight  (episkope). 

80.  A ministry  of  oversight  implies  an  ordered  ministry  and  differentiation  within  the 
communion  of  the  Church.  Such  an  ordering  (taxis)  does  not  imply  domination  and 
subordination  in  the  life  of  the  Church;  it  is  called  to  reflect  the  quality  of  ordering  in  the 
divine  communion  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  is  a communion  of  co- 
responsible  persons:  no  function,  no  gift,  no  charisma  is  exercised  outside  or  above  this 
communion.  All  are  related  in  the  one  Spirit,  and  through  the  one  Body. 
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Hierarchy 

There  are  churches  which  use  the  word  "hierarchy"  to  express  the  taxis  within  the 
Church,  and  there  are  other  who  avoid  it.  The  word  "hierarchy"  is  a cause  of 
misunderstanding  in  that  it  has  been  used  to  promote  subordination  and  domination  over 
others,  and  isolation  from  others.  Thus,  in  many  cultures  it  has  a pejorative  meaning,  one 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  its  original,  classical  meaning,  and  it  is  a difficult  or  even 
impossible  word  in  a discussion  of  the  ordering  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Godhead.  In  any 
discussion  of  involving  the  concept  of  hierarchy  it  is  useful  to  remind  ourselves  of  its 
etymology.  The  word  involves  the  basic  idea  of  classification  and  order,  without  any 
inherent  connotation  of  domination  or  subordination.  On  the  contrary,  the  classical 
example  is  that  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  where  the  "monarchy"  of  the  Father  does  not  mean 
the  subordination  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit.  In  the  conciliar  hierarchy  of  love  that  is  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  three  persons  are  co-eternal  and  co-equal. 

This  ancient  Trinitarian  use  of  "hierarchy"  has  implications  for  an  understanding  of  the 
Church.  It  also  testifies  to  the  long  and  extensive  use  of  the  term  in  Christian  thought. 

Inspire  of  this,  and  in  particular  because  of  the  abuse  of  hierarchical  structures 
throughout  history,  the  term  "hierarchy"  has  been  rejected  by  some  confessional 
traditions,  and  even  across  confessional  lines.  Yet  the  use  of  the  word  "hierarchy"  in  its 
original  and  traditional  sense  is  still  useful  to  many  Christian  communities  in  the 
understanding  of  church  order.  Churches  which  claim  adherence  to  the  word  and 
concept,  and  also  those  who,  for  their  good  reasons,  have  rejected  it,  are  encouraged  in 
the  light  of  its  original  meaning  to  consider  its  usefulness  in  articulating  an  understanding 
of  the  Church. 


81.  The  Church  lives  under  the  authority  of  God  because  resources  of  God’s  power  are 
open  to  them.  Those  who  exercise  a ministry  of  episkope  are  entrusted  by  the  Church  with 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  of  Christ  in  the  Church.  There  is  no  true  authority  in  the  Church 
which  is  not  energised  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  right  exercise.  The  model  for 
the  exercise  of  all  oversight  in  the  Church  is  Christ  own  exercise  of  authority,  as  exemplified 
by  his  washing  the  disciples’  feet,  as  well  as  Jesus’  words:  "I  am  among  you  as  one  who 
serves"  (Lk  22:25-27;  Mk  20:25-28;  Mk  9:35;  10:35-45. 

82.  The  ministry  of  oversight  has  a special  concern  for  the  unity  and  apostolicity  of  the 
Church  and  its  mission.  But  none  of  these  tasks  are  carried  out  in  isolation  from  the  whole 
Church. 

83.  One  New  Testament  image  for  describing  the  communion  of  the  Church  is  "living 
stones,  built  into  a spiritual  house".  Within  this  perspective  communal,  collegial  and 
personal  outworkings  of  oversight  are  closely  inter-related. 

84.  The  communal,  personal  and  collegial  dimensions  of  oversight  find  expression  at  the 
local,  regional  and  worldwide  levels  of  the  Church’s  life.  They  serve  the  communion  of  the 
Church,  maintaining  its  unity  with  diversity.  They  link  the  local  church  to  the  regional  and 
worldwide  church  and  through  the  apostolic  continuity  of  the  whole  Church  and  the  ministry 
of  oversight  links  the  life  of  the  Church  through  the  ages. 
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(i)  Communal 

85.  Within  the  Church  any  exercise  of  authority  in  the  service  of  faith  is  undergirded  and 
judged  by  the  presence  of  the  sensus  fidelium  in  every  member  of  the  community.  This 
sensus  - a kind  of  spiritual  perception,  sense,  discernment  (flair)  - is  the  fruit  of  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  baptised  believers  are  enabled  to  recognise  what  is, 
or  is  not,  an  authentic  echo  of  the  voice  of  Christ  in  the  teaching  of  the  community,  what  is, 
or  is  not,  in  harmony  with  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.  The  sensus  fidelium  - the  expression  of 
this  sensus  fidei  by  all  the  members  - is  an  essential  element  in  the  reception  of  Christian 
truth. 

86.  Because  the  Church  is  the  Body  of  Christ,  the  service  of  God’s  design  has  in  it  a 
communal  character.  All  baptised  members  must  take  seriously  their  potential  to  exercise  the 
gifts  they  receive  from  the  Holy  Spirit  - never  for  their  own  sake  alone,  but  for  the  life  and 
mission  of  the  whole  community.  All  must  play  their  part  in  the  discernment  of  truth,  by 
attentiveness  to  those  with  a special  ministry  of  oversight  and  through  the  reception  of  truth. 
In  Acts  15  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  of  the  apostles  and  elders,  provided  by  the  problems 
of  the  local  communities  in  their  Gentile  and  Palestinian  contexts,  was  through  the  coming 
together  of  persons  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  churches  on  account  of  their  stature  and 
qualities  of  leadership  and  "with  the  consent  of  the  whole  church"  (Acts  15:22).  In  the 
coming  together  is  discerned  a foreshadowing  of  the  synodality  (conciliarity)  of  the  Church. 

(ii)  Personal 

87.  God,  through  the  community,  calls  out,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  persons 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  oversight.  Oversight  is  always  exercised  within  and  in 
relation  to  the  whole  Church.  Those  who  are  entrusted  with  oversight  receive  the  anointing 
of  the  same  Spirit  who  animates  the  life  of  all  believers  are  inseparably  bound  to  them.  They 
should  not  be  exalted  over  the  community  but  always  point  to  the  unique  work  of  Christ. 

88.  Those  who  exercise  oversight  have  a special  care  for  the  apostolicity  of  the  whole 
Church,  its  apostolic  life  and  mission.  In  discerning  of  vocations  and  in  ordaining  other 
ministries  to  share  in  the  ministry  of  Word  and  sacrament,  they  show  a care  for  the 
continuity  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  These  tasks,  together  with  that  of  discipline,  are  in  a 
central  way  in  which  they  exercise  care  for  the  unity,  faithfulness  in  truth  and  the  nature  of 
the  people  of  God. 

89.  Primacy  may  be  an  expression  of  the  "personal"  mode  of  ministry.  It  needs  both 
collegiality  and  communality  so  that  it  is  representative  in  its  decision  making  and 
constitutional  in  its  exercise  of  authority.  Primacy  is  in  the  service  of  the  communion  of  the 
Church. 

(iii)  Collegial 

90.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  to  groups  of  apostles  as  a whole  that  Christ  gives  the 
commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  lead  the  Church.  By  the  gathering  together  of  those 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  oversight  of  the  churches  the  concerns  of  one  church  are 
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shared  in  the  wider  fellowship,  and  the  insights  of  the  wider  Church  taken  back  to  the  local 
Church.  Collegiality/synodality  ensures  the  way  of  mutual  support  and  mutual  accountability. 

91 . Collegiality  refers  to  the  corporate,  representative  exercise  in  the  areas  of  leadership, 
consultation,  discernment,  and  decision  making.  Collegiality  entails  the  personal  and 
relational  nature  of  leadership  and  authority.  Collegiality  is  at  work  wherever  those  entrusted 
with  oversight  gather,  discern,  speak  and  act  as  one  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Church.  Enabling 
the  Church  to  live  in  conformity  to  the  mission  of  Christ  is  a continuous  process  involving 
the  whole  community,  but  within  that  the  gathering  of  those  with  oversight  has  a special  role. 
This  entails  leading  the  Church  by  means  of  the  wisdom  gained  by  corporate  prayer,  study 
and  reflection,  drawing  on  Scripture,  tradition  and  reason  - the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
all  Church  communities  and  of  the  contemporary  world.  Sustaining  collegiality/synodality 
involves  preventing  premature  closure  of  debate,  ensuring  that  different  voices  are  heard, 
listening  to  expert  opinion  and  drawing  on  appropriate  sources  of  scholarship.  Collegial 
oversight  should  help  the  Church  to  live  in  communion  while  the  mind  of  Christ  is  being 
discerned.  It  entails  making  room  for  those  of  different  opinions,  guarding  and  preaching 
unity,  even  calling  for  restraint  while  giving  spiritual  and  moral  leadership.  Speaking 
collegially  does  not  mean  agreement  on  every  subject.  It  may  mean  reflecting  back  to  the 
community  the  legitimate  diversity  that  exists  within  the  life  of  the  Church  at  any  given  time. 

92.  The  communion  of  the  Church  is  sustained  by  a ministry  of  oversight  expressed  in 
personal,  collegial  and  communal  ways  at  the  different  levels  of  the  Church’s  life.  In  these 
ways  the  unity,  interdependence,  diversity  and  effectiveness  of  the  life  and  mission  of  the 
Church  are  sustained. 


Communal/personal/collegial  exercise  of  oversight 

(Provisional) 

Churches  today  vary  in  the  ways  in  which  they  exercise  the  ministry  of  oversight.  In 
some  traditions  the  personal  is  emphasised  sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  collegial  or 
communal.  In  other  traditions  a balance  between  the  role  of  the  personal  and  collegial 
within  the  communal  seems  hard  to  achieve.  No  church  today  has  a totally  satisfactory 
pattern  of  the  inter-relation  of  these  different  dimensions  of  oversight,  nor  of  the  relation 
to  one  another  of  the  levels  at  which  they  are  exercised.  Moreover,  processes  of 
discernment,  articulation  and  reception  are  only  partially  understood  and  given  account 
of.  The  particular  promise  of  the  ecumenical  movement  is  that  churches  will  learn  from 
each  other  in  renewing  and  reforming  their  own  lives  and  discover  what  structures  of 
mutual  accountability  will  best  serve  the  fellowship  of  all  the  churches. 


F.  Conciliarity  and  Primacy 

93  Conciliarity  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  life  of  the  Church,  grounded  in  a common 
baptism  of  its  members  (cf.  1 Peter  2 and  1(a)  10  above).  Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  whole  Church,  whether  dispersed  or  gathered  together,  is  conciliar.  Thus 
conciliarity  is  present  at  all  levels  of  the  life  of  the  Church.  Conciliarity  is  already  present 
in  the  relations  which  exist  among  the  members  of  the  smallest  local  communities:  the 
relations  of  persons  according  to  Gal  3:38  - "all  one  in  Christ  Jesus",  excluding  all  divisions 
all  forms  of  discrimination,  domination  and  submission.  In  the  local  eucharistic  community, 
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conciliarity  is  the  profound  unity  in  love  and  truth  between  the  members  among  themselves 
and  with  their  presiding  minister. 

94.  The  interconnectedness  of  the  life  of  the  Church  is  expressed  at  the  different  levels 
of  the  Church’s  life  (the  "all  in  each  place"  linked  to  the  "all  in  every  place",  cf.  New 
Delhi).  A life  of  interdependence  is  sustained  by  a ministry  in  the  service  of  unity.  This 
ministry  is  exercised  in  communal,  personal  or  collegial  ways. 

95.  Wherever  people,  local  communities  or  regional  churches  come  together  to  take 
counsel  and  make  important  decisions,  there  is  need  for  someone  to  preside  over  the 
gathering  for  the  sake  of  good  orders  and  to  help  the  process  of  discerning  consensus.  Synods 
and  councils  of  all  times  and  in  all  churches  demonstrate  this  clearly.  The  one  who  presides 
is  always  to  be  at  the  service  of  those  among  whom  he/she  presides  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church  of  God,  in  love  and  truth. 

96.  In  crucial  situations  synods  came  and  come  together,  to  discern  the  apostolic  truth 
over  against  particular  threats  and  dangers  to  the  life  of  the  Church.  Their  decisions  were 
then  often  recognized,  though  not  always,  as  the  true  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith.  In  that 
case  what  was  said  about  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  namely  that  it  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  or  to  us  (Acts  15:28)  is  recognized  to  have  come  time  again. 


Conciliarity  and  Primacy  (Provisional) 

Not  all  the  churches  agree  whether  it  is  necessary  for  an  ordained  minister  to  preside  at 
the  various  synods  or  councils  at  the  different  levels  of  the  interconnected  life  of  the 
Church.  There  is  disagreement  among  the  churches  as  regards  the  question  of  whether 
conciliarity  or  primacy,  or  both,  are  necessary  at  the  world  level.  The  disagreement  is 
not  imply  between  certain  families  of  churches  but  exists  also  within  some  churches. 
Among  those  who  have  and  those  who  desire  a ministry  of  primacy  at  a world  level, 
there  is  no  agreement  as  to  how  that  ministry  should  be  exercised,  for  instance  in  light  of 
the  principle  of  subsidiarity. 


G.  Service  to  the  World 

97.  Service  is  integral  to  ministry  which  is  a vocation  of  the  whole  Church,  the  whole 
people  of  God. The  Church  is  called  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  to  serve  the  world.  Service 
to  the  world  is  intrinsic  to  being  church.  When  the  Church  is  really  itself,  it  serves  the 
world,  corrects  injustice,  feeds  the  hungry,  helps  the  poor  and  marginalised.  When  this  is 
not  evident  in  the  churches,  they  distort  their  true  vocation. 

98.  God  draws  the  Church  into  communion  through  the  gifts  of  baptism,  eucharist,  and 
the  service  of  ministry,  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  transmission  of  the  apostolic  faith. 
Service  to  the  world  is  another  gift  through  which  Christians  are  drawn  into  the  communion 
with  the  vocation  of  the  Church.  But  these  gifts  need  to  be  received  - every  gift  of  God 
entails  a calling  to  be  faithful  to  it. 
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99.  Service  ( diakonia ) is  therefore  both  gift  and  calling,  and  as  such  a response  of  the 
community  to  the  mission  of  reconciling,  transforming  and  healing. 

100.  The  Church  is  the  community  of  people  called  by  God  who,  through  the  Holy  Spirit, 
are  united  with  Jesus  Christ  and  sent  as  disciples  to  witness  to  and  participate  in  God’s 
reconciliation,  healing  and  transformation  of  creation.  The  Church’s  relation  to  Christ  entails 
that  faith  and  community  are  matters  of  discipleship  in  the  sense  of  ethical  and  moral 
commitment.  The  integrity  of  the  mission  of  the  Church,  therefore,  is  at  stake  in  witness 
through  proclamation  and  concrete  actions  for  justice,  peace  and  integrity  of  creation.  This 
is  a defining  mark  of  koinonia  and  central  for  our  understanding  of  Church. 

101.  Christian  discipleship  is  based  on  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  testified 
to  in  Scripture.  Christians  are  called  to  discipleship  in  response  to  the  living  Word  of  God 
by  obeying  God  rather  than  human  beings,  repenting  of  sinful  actions,  forgiving  others,  and 
living  sacrificial  lives  of  service.  The  source  of  their  passion  for  the  transformation  of  the 
world  lies  in  their  relation  to  God  in  Jesus  Christ.  They  believe  that  God,  who  is  absolute 
love,  mercy  and  justice,  is  working  through  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Christian 
community  always  lives  within  the  ethos  of  divine  grace  and  forgiveness. 

102.  Complex  ethical  questions,  which  need  serious  consideration  within  the  community 
of  faith,  are  the  subject  of  Christian  discipleship.  There  are  occasions  when  ethical  issues 
challenge  the  integrity  of  the  Christian  community  itself  and  make  it  necessary  to  take  a 
corporate  stance  to  preserve  its  authenticity  and  credibility.  Koinonia  in  relation  to  ethics  and 
morals  means  that  the  Church  is  the  place  where,  along  with  the  confession  of  faith  and  the 
celebration  of  the  sacraments  (and  as  an  inseparable  part  of  these)  the  Gospel  tradition  is 
probed  constantly  for  moral  inspiration  and  insight.  In  situations  where  Christians  or 
churches  do  not  agree  on  an  ethical  position,  they  need  to  continue  to  dialogue  with  one 
another  in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  such  differences  can  ultimately  be  overcome  and, 
if  not,  whether  they  are  truly  church-dividing. 

103.  Because  of  our  bondedness  in  koinonia  through  baptism  and  holy  communion, 
Christians  and  their  communities  are  accountable  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  ethical 
reflections.  This  is  manifested  in  their  commitment  to  the  reciprocal  partnership  of  giving 
and  receiving  (Phil  4:15)  by  which  churches  engage  in  mutual  questioning  and  affirmation, 
thus  giving  expression  to  their  real,  but  not  yet  fully-realised,  koinonia. 
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Faith  and  ethics  (Provisional) 

1 . Different  Christian  traditions  have  phrased  the  relationship  between  faith  and  ethics  in 
a variety  of  ways.  For  some,  the  question  of  service  to  the  world  is  seen  in  their  classical 
traditions  as  arising  as  an  implication  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Word.  One  tradition  has 
seen  ethical  action  and  reflection  as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  God’s  law  where  a 
distinction,  though  not  separation,  from  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  has  been  made. 
For  those  who  hold  such  a theology,  this  distinction  has  been  seen  as  liberating  as  it 
enables  Christians  to  join  with  other  people  of  good  will  in  addressing  the  issues  of 
society.  Nevertheless  there  would  be  general  agreement  among  those  who  hold  such  a 
theology  ("the  two  kingdoms")  that  it  has  been  misused.  Contemporary  reflection  in  this 
tradition  has  led  to  a new  development  where  at  least  one  Christian  World  Communion 
has  declared  that  certain  ethical  stances  have  such  serious  implications  that  require  a 
declaration  of  "status  confessionis". 

2.  A new  feature  of  the  contemporary  ecumenical  situation  is  the  frequency  with  which 
ethical  and  moral  stances  become  potentially  church-dividing  issues  - both  within  and 
between  churches.  While  the  churches  have  divided  on  moral  and  ethical  positions  in  the 
past,  e.g.  racism,  nationalism,  ethnic  identity,  an  increasing  range  of  issues,  including 
those  of  human  sexuality,  have  polarized  Christian  communities  and  risk  affecting  their 
real  but  imperfect  koinonia.  The  closer  churches  come  to  a common  perspective  on 
ecclesiology,  they  are  challenged  to  address  the  levels  of  diversity  on  ethical  and  moral 
issues  appropriate  to  koinonia.  Such  a challenge  needs  to  be  met  by  continual  ecumenical 
dialogue,  discernment  and  accountability. 


V.  FOLLOWING  OUR  CALLING  TOWARDS  VISIBLE  COMMUNITY 

(Provisional  draft) 

104.  This  document  records  our  agreement  of  what  the  churches,  after  eight  decades  of 
work  in  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement,  can  affirm  concerning  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
Church.  It  also  records  remaining  difficulties  and  disagreements  within  the  perspective  of  that 
agreement.  That  we  can  agree  so  much  in  common  about  how  to  describe  the  Church  is  a 
mark  of  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  modern  ecumenical  movement.  The 
progress  has  shown  itself  concretely  in  the  ways  by  which,  to  varying  degrees  and  according 
to  various  theological  rationales,  the  churches  have  advanced  towards  mutual  recognition,  or 
at  least  towards  the  recognition  of  Christian  faith  and  life  beyond  their  own  respective 
boundaries  (cf.  attached  appendix).  Yet  painful  and  scandalous  divisions  still  remain.  As  the 
Canberra  statement  declared:  "The  goal  of  the  search  for  full  communion  is  realized  when 
all  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize  in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic 
church  in  its  fulness". 

105.  In  order  for  churches  to  move  further  towards  complete  mutual  recognition  and  full 
communion,  the  churches  need  to  ask  two  questions: 

Where  do  the  respective  churches  identify  the  Church,  as  it  is  described  in  this 
document? 

Do  the  churches  presuppose  or  allow  that  there  are  different  ways  or  different  degrees 
of  belonging  to  the  Church? 
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106.  In  order  to  help  answer  the  two  questions  it  is  useful  to  provide  an  honest  description 
of  the  ways  in  which  various  churches  understand  and  claim  their  own  ecclesial  identity  and 
the  accounts  they  give  of  the  ecclesial  status  of  other  churches  and  other  Christians. 

107.  One  type  of  ecclesiology  identifies  the  Church,  after  the  manner  of  St  Cyprian, 
exclusively  with  one’s  own  community,  dismissing  other  communities  or  persons  which  claim 
churchly  or  Christian  status  into  an  ecclesiological  and  soteriological  void.  In  its  strongest 
form,  this  ecclesiology  has  almost  disappeared  as  a result  of  the  modern  ecumenical 
movement.  Official  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiology  today  recognizes  "elements  of  the  Church" 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  these  signs  of  Christian  faith  and  life 
belong  (by  right)  to  the  (Roman  Catholic)  Church  and  bring  those  who  enjoy  them  into  "a 
certain,  though  imperfect,  communion"  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Some  Orthodox 
ecclesiologists  are  seeking  to  give  a pneumatological  account  of  the  existence  of  Christian 
faith  and  life  outside  the  bounds  of  canonical  Orthodoxy. 

108.  Another  type  of  ecclesiology,  while  claiming  for  its  own  community  a full  place  in 
the  Church  catholic,  allows  equal  status  to  some  other  communities,  even  though  the  degree 
and  mode  of  communion  actually  existing  between  it  and  them  may  vary.  One  variant  of  this 
is  the  so-called  "branch  theory"  by  which  some  Anglicans  describe  the  situation  among  "the 
Western",  "the  Eastern",  and  their  own  churches.  Another  variant  is  the  so-called 
"denominationalist"  theory  which  usually  allows  for  a quite  broad  spectrum  of  churches  to 
co-exist  in  organisational  independence  while  constituting  in  aggregate  "the  Church 
universal". 

109.  A third  type  of  ecclesiology  neither  identifies  one’s  own  community  with  the  One 
Church  nor  does  it  speak  of  traces  or  different  degrees  of  fulness  of  the  Church,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  does  not  place  all  ecclesial  bodies  on  the  same  level  either.  It  states  that  the  One 
Church  of  Christ  exists  wherever  the  Gospel  is,  that  is  wherever  the  Word  of  God  is 
proclaimed,  the  Trinitarian  baptism  is  conferred,  and  the  Eucharist  is  administered  with  the 
use  of  bread  and  wine  and  Christ’s  words  of  institution,  because  Christ  is  present  and  at 
work  wherever  these  means  of  his  presence  are.  But  there  is  a difference  between  historical 
church  bodies  as  regards  the  correspondence  of  their  official  practice  and  teaching  to  the 
Gospel  present  within  them:  Whereas  in  some  churches  there  is  such  a correspondence,  in 
other  churches  the  Gospel  is  enshrined  in  teachings  and  practices  that  contradict  it.  Even  such 
official  contradictions,  as  long  as  those  means  of  Christ’s  presence  are  there,  cannot  prevent 
His  presence  nor  do  they  nullify  the  full  belonging  to  His  body,  the  One  Holy  Church.  But 
they  establish  a difference  in  rank  and  status  between  these  historic  churches,  which  has  to 
be  overcome. 

1 10.  Each  of  these  various  ecclesiologies,  which  exist  in  multiple  nuanced  forms,  struggles 
to  give  an  account  of  the  anomalous  situation  of  a divided  Christianity.  From  different 
starting  points,  it  is  perhaps  becoming  possible  for  the  divided  churches  so  to  understand 
their  affirmation  concerning  the  Church  as  to  allow  them  to  recognize  and  embrace  other 
Christian  communities  which  make  the  same  affirmation  in  the  kind  of  common  language  used 
in  this  document. 

111.  The  movement  from  common  affirmation  concerning  the  Church,  through  an 
increasingly  agreed  understanding  of  those  affirmations,  to  an  ever  greater  recognition  of 
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ecclesial  reality  in  other  communities  than  one’s  own,  and  finally  to  the  need  and  possibility 
of  establishing  full  communion,  still  requires  the  overcoming  of  certain  obstacles. 

112.  If  the  churches  accept  to  proceed  along  this  way,  then  they  will  be  a sign  and  a gift 
in  and  for  a fractured  world  of  that  koinonia  which  was  God’s  intention  for  the  whole  of 
humanity  from  the  beginning  of  time  - a koinonia  which  through  the  life,  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  already  a reality  among  us,  and  a guarantee  of  that  which  God 
will  fully  realise  at  the  end  of  history. 


Appendix 

Because  the  full  unity  of  the  Church  is  not  yet  visible  manifested,  a constant  dynamism, 
inspired  and  sustained  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  towards  the  fully  visible  koinonia  of  the  Church 
is  experienced.  Such  a dynamism  is  not  without  its  risks,  as  steps  towards  fuller  unity  can 
also  result  in  new  divisions.  But  some  churches  have  been  able  to  take  steps  on  the  basis  of 
the  fruits  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  that  are  yielding  positive  results.  For 
example,  we  note  some  of  the  progress  that  is  being  made  at  this  time,  without  any  attempt 
at  being  exhaustive: 

the  process  towards  visible  unity  and  mutual  recognition  of  the  Eastern  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  Churches; 

the  increasing  numbers  of  cooperating  parishes  in  New  Zealand,  local  ecumenical 
partnerships  in  England  and  shared  ministries  in  Canada; 

the  coming  into  being  of  the  United  Church  in  Jamaica  and  the  United  Reformed 
Church  in  South  Africa; 

the  increasing  number  of  signatory  churches  to  the  Leuenberg  Agreement; 

the  Meissen  Agreement  between  the  Evangelical  Church  of  Germany  (Reformed, 

Lutheran  and  United  churches)  and  the  Church  of  England; 

the  proposed  Concordat  between  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  America  and  the 

Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

the  Porvoo  Agreement  between  the  British  and  Irish  Anglican  churches  and  the 
Nordic  and  Baltic  Lutheran  churches; 

the  proposal  of  lifting  the  condemnations  between  the  Lutheran  Church  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church; 

the  broadening  membership  of  some  national  councils  of  churches  to  include  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Pentecostal  churches,  e.g.  Australia,  Britain  and  Ireland,  France; 
the  proposal  in  the  United  States  of  America  of  the  Consultation  on  Church  Union 
(COCU); 

the  Church  Unity  Commission’s  work  in  South  Africa; 

the  examples  of  where  churches  act  together  or  speak  together  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  peace,  e.g.  public  statement  made  together  through  the  agency  of  the  WCC,  the 
CEC  Second  European  Assembly  at  Graz  (1997)  bringing  together  the  Protestant, 
Lutheran,  Orthodox,  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Europe. 
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APPENDIX  III 


A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels 
Hermeneutical  Reflections  for  a Growing  Koinonia 


Following  the  recommendations  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago 
de  Compostela  1993  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  initiated  a study  process  on  ecumenical 
hermeneutics  in  order  to  continue  earlier  Faith  and  Order  studies  in  this  field  and  to  take  up 
new  questions  arising  since.  The  text  presented  here  is  a first  step  in  this  process.  It  is  the 
result  of  three  consultations  and  a small  drafting  meeting  (Dublin  1994,  Boston  1994,  Lyons 
1996,  Bossey  1997).  These  involved  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  as  well  as 
other  scholars  interested  especially  in  hermeneutical  questions  from  all  over  the  world  and 
from  different  denominations  (including  Anglican,  Roman  Catholic,  Orthodox,  Lutheran, 
Methodist,  Reformed,  Old  Catholic).  The  interim  texts  were  reviewed  at  different  stages  by 
the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  and  by  the  Plenary  Commission  at  its  meeting  in 
Moshi,  Tanzania  1996. 

It  is  offered  for  study  to  ecumenical  institutions,  ecumenical  officers,  seminaries,  institutes  etc. 
in  order  to  broaden  the  discussion  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics. 


0.  Introduction 

1.  Christians  live  their  faith  as  a gift  from  God,  received  from  the  past,  transmitted 
through  the  ages,  and  to  be  renewed  from  generation  to  generation,  culture  to  culture.  The 
Christian  faith  relies  on  the  unsearchable  mystery  of  God  and  the  gracious  gospel  of  God’s 
self-communicating  love  to  all  humanity.  Through  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  this  mystery  of 
love  has  been  made  manifest  in  the  covenant  with  Israel,  and  brought  to  its  fullness  in  the 
life,  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  it  is  operative  among  us  in  the 
koinonia  of  the  Church.  This  koinonia  finds  its  focus  and  is  safeguarded  through  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  sacramental  life  of  the  Church,  and  the 
witness  of  the  people  of  God.  It  becomes  visible  in  the  unity  of  the  church  in  one  faith,  in 
one  baptism  and  one  eucharistic  communion  for  which  Christians  pray  and  work. 

2.  This  divine  gift  of  koinonia  becomes  visible  amid  the  amibiguities  of  human  history 
and  the  challenges  and  fragilities  of  daily  Christian  life:  ‘we  have  this  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels’  (2  Cor.  4:7).  It  depends  on  human,  sometimes  all  too  human,  forms  of  discernment 
and  interpretation,  dialogue  and  communication.  These  forms  are  manifold,  including 
symbols  and  rites,  stories  and  practices. 

3.  To  clarify  these  human  forms  of  discernment  and  interpretation,  dialogue  and 
communication,  and  to  fullfill  their  vocation  to  make  church  unity  visible  for  the  sake  of  the 
world  God  loves,  the  churches  need  to  engage  in  hermeneutical  reflection.  Changing  times 
bring  new  questions,  questions  unheard  of  before,  for  example  in  the  world  of  science, 
technology  and  the  emergence  of  new  ways  of  life.  Additionally,  a new  awareness  of  various 
cultures  has  among  other  things  heightened  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  oral 
traditions  and  means  of  communication  to  complement  and  to  challenge  the  emphasis  on 
written  texts.  This  includes  an  acknowledgment  of  the  oral  traditions  from  which  texts  have 
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been  drawn  and  an  awareness  of  the  ways  in  which  spoken  words  together  with  images  carry 
the  living  tradition.  Spoken  words  and  visual  images  are  especially  significant  in  the 
increasingly  powerful  multimedia  culture  of  today’s  world.  A renewed  appreciation  of 
narrative  forms  of  transmission  sheds  new  light  on  processes  of  interpretation  and 
communication. 

0.1  The  Need  for  Hermeneutical  Reflection 

4.  However  new  the  questions  before  the  churches  today  are,  the  need  for  hermeneutical 
reflection  is  not  unprecedented.  Throughout  the  history  of  Christianity,  diverse  procedures 
and  instruments  of  discernment  have  been  developed  and  tested  in  different  churches  and 
denominations,  cultures  and  contexts.  Given  the  God-created  wealth  of  human,  cultural  and 
linguistic  differences,  of  various  structures  of  decision-making  and  manifold  ways  of  using 
and  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  given  the  unsearchable  mystery  of  God  which  surpasses  any 
human  interpretation  or  approach,  one  can  only  rejoice  in  the  presence  of  much  of  the 
diversity  in  the  expression  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  practice  and  its  multiform  interpretation. 
At  the  same  time,  for  the  sake  of  coherence  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  a certain  rule  of  faith  ( regula  fidei ) and  commonly  accepted  insights  into  the 
principles  and  methods  of  interpretation  were  and  are  needed. 

5.  The  ecumenical  movement  is  a privileged  forum  for  the  churches  to  reflect  together 
on  issues  of  interpretation  and  communication  for  the  sake  of  the  Church’s  unity  and  the 
renewal  of  human  community.  But  here  it  becomes  clear  that  many  Christian  divisions  are 
themselves  based  on  conflicting  interpretations  of  the  texts,  symbols  and  practices  of  the 
Christian  faith.  These  divisions  sometimes  already  have  a long  history.  Such  historical  and 
present-day  divisions  might  be  overcome  by  hermeneutical  reflection.  Such  reflection  serves 
the  ‘charism  of  truth’  which  has  been  entrusted  to  the  people  of  God  and  its  apostolic 
ministry.  As  a common  ecclesial  task  and  gift  of  discernment,  this  reflection  reveals  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  by  bringing  into  clearer  focus  the  Spirit’s  own  message,  by  resolving 
conflicts  and  preventing  schisms,  by  sharing  insights  among  churches,  and  by  responding  to 
the  needs  and  questions  of  the  people  of  God  in  many  unprecedented  circumstances  of  faith 
and  order,  life  and  work. 

6.  A hermeneutical  imperative  arises  with  fresh  urgency  at  this  moment  of  the 
ecumenical  movement.  There  is  a new  climate  of  trust  and  mutual  accountability,  but  there 
are  also  hesitations  and  even  occasional  retreats  because  churches  are  not  clear  about  the 
meaning  of  ongoing  work  toward  visible  unity.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  of  30  years 
of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  has  produced  multiform  convergence-texts,  preliminary 
agreements  on  important  aspects  of  a common  understanding  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church, 
including  its  Creeds,  sacraments,  and  ministry.  Still,  many  questions  remain.  In  particular, 
the  texts  on  “Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry”,  on  “Confessing  the  One  Faith”  and  “Church 
and  World”  have  raised  hermeneutical  questions  for  the  life  of  the  churches.  Official 
responses  to  BEM  have  revealed  many  unexamined  and  unintegrated  hermeneutical 
assumptions  underlying  both  the  questions  to  the  churches  concerning  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  recognize  in  the  BEM-text  the  faith  of  the  Church  through  the  ages,  as  well  as  the 
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churches’  responses.1  The  fresh  urgency  with  which  the  ‘hermeneutical  imperative’  arises 
in  today’s  ecumenical  situation  is  heightened  as  new  challenges  of  Christian  living  in  today’s 
world  threaten  to  create  new  schisms  within  as  well  as  among  churches. 

7.  As  a response  to  this  imperative  and  for  the  sake  of  the  churches’  ability  to  respond 
with  both  faithftil  understanding  and  prophetic  witness  to  the  new  ecumenical  situation  and 
to  challenges  in  Christian  life,  the  following  reflections  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  are 
offered.  These  reflections  on  hermeneutical  presuppositions  and  procedures  seek  to  enable 
the  churches  both  to  affirm  their  identity  anew  and  to  be  open  to  what  the  Spirit  is  saying 
through  the  faith,  life  and  witness  of  other  churches.2 

0.2  The  Scope  of  this  paper 

8.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a simple  definition  of  hermeneutics.  Definitions  have  multiplied 
in  various  language-fields  of  philosophy  and  theology  over  the  years.  The  general  insight  of 
recent  scholars  could  be  distilled  thus: 

Hermeneutics  is  both  the  art  of  interpretation  and  application  of  texts,  symbols  and 
practices  from  the  past,  and  the  theory  about  the  methods  of  such  interpretation  and 
application.3 

More  specifically,  theological  hermeneutics  may  be  understood  as  the  application  of  the  art 
and  theory  of  interpretation  to  such  texts,  symbols,  rites  and  practices  as  are  inherited  within 
the  tradition  of  faith.  For  Christians  this  tradition  of  faith  includes  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments  and  the  expressions  of  the  Christian  faith  transmitted  through  the 
centuries. 

9.  It  is  important  to  look  at  this  process  of  reflection  as  a living  and  always  faithful  re- 
reading of  any  given  text,  symbol,  rite  or  practice,  aiming  at  greater  coherence  of  the  content 
of  the  faith  and  of  the  community  of  believers,  a process  that  requires  a ‘hermeneutics  of 
coherence’.  At  the  same  time  this  process  includes  a critical  perspective  on  the  time-bound 
character  of  the  forms  and  formulations  of  the  tradition.  This  aspect  of  the  hermeneutical 
task,  which  includes  the  acknowledgment  of  any  ambiguous  interests  of  the  interpreters  in 
the  process  of  understanding  and  communicating,  is  known  as  a ‘hermeneutics  of  suspicion’. 


Cf.  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  1982-1990.  Report  on  the  Process  and  the  Responses,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  149,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1990. 

Cf.  BEM,  Ministry  para.52. 

In  recent  dictionaries  we  find  the  following  general  definitions:  - Hermeneutics:  “The  method  of 
interpretation,  first  of  texts,  and  secondly  of  the  whole  social,  historical  and  psychological  world”  (Oxford 
Dictionary  of  Philosophy,  Oxford  1994);  - Hermeneutics:  “The  art  or  theory  of  interpretation,  or... the 
interaction  between  interpreter  and  text  that  is  part  of  the  history  of  what  is  understood”  (Cambridge  Dictionary 
of  Philosophy,  Cambridge  1995);  - Hermeneutics:  “A  methodology  of  the  right  understanding  and  the  meaning- 
ful explication  and  application  of  texts”  (Europaische  Enzyklopadie  zu  Philosophic  und  Wissenschaften, 
Hamburg  1990). 
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A responsible  Christian  hermeneutics  will  try  to  serve  the  truth  in  the  ongoing  process  which 
is  alerted  by  suspicion  but  always  aimed  at  coherence. 

10.  The  particular  purpose  of  this  text  is  ecumenical  hermeneutics,  in  the  sense  of  a 
hermeneutics  for  the  unity  of  the  church.  Each  and  every  church  is  called  to  be  a 
hermeneutical  community.  Together,  in  the  growing  communion  of  churches  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  a further,  greater  hermeneutical  community  is  created.  The  tasks  of 
a hermeneutical  community  include  overcoming  misunderstanding,  controversies  and 
divisions;  identifying  dangers;  resolving  conflicts;  and  preventing  schisms  predicated  on 
divisive  interpretations  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  needs  of  the  people  of  God  in  ever  new 
circumstances  of  faithful  life  and  witness  are  also  integral  to  this  task.  Accordingly,  this 
hermeneutics  for  unity  includes  enabling  Christians  from  various  cultures  and  contexts,  as 
well  as  different  confessions,  to  encounter  one  another  respectfully,  always  open  to  a 
metanoia  of  understanding  and  to  preparing  ways  of  common  confession  and  prayer  in  Spirit 
and  Truth. 

11.  The  Fifth  World  Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993) 
spoke  of  a “growing,  real  though  still  imperfect  koinonia At  the  same  time,  the  Santiago 
Conference  pointed  to  three  different,  yet  related  tasks. 

• The  need  to  overcome  and  to  reconcile  the  criteriological  differences  with  regard  to 
a faithful  interpretation  of  the  one  Gospel,  recognizing  the  multiform  richness  and 
diversity  of  the  Canon  of  the  Scriptures,  as  it  is  read,  explicated  and  applied  in  the 
life  of  the  churches,  but  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  awareness  of  the  one 
Tradition  within  the  many  traditions;4 

• the  need  to  express  and  communicate  the  one  Gospel  in  and  across  various, 
sometimes  even  conflicting  contexts,  cultures  and  locations;5 

• the  need  to  work  toward  mutual  accountability,  discernment  and  authoritative  teaching 
and  towards  credibility  in  common  witness  before  the  world,  and  finally  towards  the 
eschatological  fullness  of  the  truth  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.6 

This  text  will  deal  with  these  three  aspects  successively  in  its  sections;  A.  The  Common 
Understanding  of  the  One  Tradition,  B.  One  Gospel  in  Many  Cultures,  and  C.  The  Church 
as  a Hermeneutical  Community. 


See  : On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order, 
ed.  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther  Gassmann,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  166,  WCC  Publications,  Geneva  1994, 
Section  11,  para.  18,  p.  241. 

On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  1994,  Section  I,  Paras  15-16,  p.  232. 

On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  Section  III,  para.  31,  p.  25 If.  and  Section  IV,  para.  3,  p.  254. 
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A.  The  Common  Understanding  of  the  One  Tradition 

1 . Past  exploration  of  the  theme 

12.  The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  at  Montreal  (1963)  was  able  to  say: 

“By  the  Tradition  is  meant  the  Gospel  itself,  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  in  and  by  the  Church,  Christ  Himself  present  in  the  life  of  the 
Church.  By  tradition  is  meant  the  traditionary  process.  The  term  traditions  is 
used... to  indicate  both  the  diversity  of  forms  of  expression  and  also  what  we 
call  confessional  traditions,  for  instance  the  Lutheran  tradition  or  the 
Reformed  tradition...  the  word  appears  in  a further  sense,  when  we  speak  of 
cultural  traditions.”  (Section  II,  para.  39) 

“Our  starting  point  is  that  we  as  Christians  are  all  living  in  a tradition  which 
goes  back  to  our  Lord  and  has  its  roots  in  the  Old  Testament  and  are  all 
indebted  to  that  tradition  inasmuch  as  we  have  received  the  revealed  truth,  the 
Gospel,  through  its  being  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  Thus  we 
can  say  that  we  exist  as  Christians  by  the  Tradition  of  the  Gospel  (the 
paradosis  of  the  kerygma ) testified  in  Scripture,  transmitted  in  and  by  the 
Church,  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  (Section  II,  para.  45) 

“The  traditions  in  Christian  history  are  distinct  from,  and  yet  connected  with, 
the  Tradition.  They  are  the  expressions  and  manifestations  in  diverse  historical 
terms  of  the  one  truth  and  reality  which  is  Christ.  This  evaluation  of  the 
traditions  poses  serious  problems. . . How  can  we  distinguish  between  traditions 
embodying  the  true  Tradition  and  merely  human  traditions?”  (Section  II, 
paras  47  and  48) 

13.  Montreal  thereby  helped  the  churches  to  begin  to  realize  that  the  one  Tradition  is 
witnessed  to  in  Scripture  and  transmitted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  through  the  Church.  This  means 
the  canon  of  Scripture  came  into  being  within  the  Tradition,  which  finds  expression  within 
the  traditions  of  the  Church.  In  this  way  Montreal  helped  to  overcome  the  old  contrast 
between  “sola  Scriptura”  and  “Scripture  and  tradition”  and  to  show  that  the  different 
hermeneutical  criteria  in  the  different  traditions  belong  together.  The  ongoing  interaction 
between  Tradition  and  traditions  enables  faithful  transmission,  even  though  from  time  to  time 
there  have  been  distortions  of  the  apostolic  faith. 

14.  But  Montreal  did  not  fully  explain  what  it  means  that  the  one  Tradition  is  embodied 
in  concrete  traditions  and  cultures.  Concerning  the  quest  for  a hermeneutical  principle  the 
conference  listed  the  different  ways  in  which  the  various  churches  deal  with  this  problem7, 


Cf.  Scripture,  Tradition  and  Traditions,  para.  53,  in:  P.C.  Rodger/L.  Vischer  (ed.),  The  Fourth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Montreal  1963,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  42,  SCM  Press,  London  1964,  p.  53: 
“In  some  confessional  traditions  the  accepted  hermeneutical  principle  has  been  that  any  portion  of  Scripture  is 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  Scripture  as  a whole.  In  others  the  key  has  been  sought  in  what  is  considered 
to  be  the  centre  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  emphasis  has  been  primarily  on  the  Incarnation,  or  on  the  Atonement 
and  Redemption,  or  on  justification  by  faith,  or  again  on  the  message  of  the  nearness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
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but  did  not  itself  deal  with  criteriological  questions,  such  as  how  to  discern  the  authenticity 
of  faith  in  a situation  of  conflicting  cultural  perspectives,  frameworks  or  hermeneutical 
principles.  Finally,  Montreal  could  go  no  further  than  the  WCC’s  Toronto  Statement  (1950), 
which  deliberately  provided  no  criteria  beyond  the  “Basis”  of  the  WCC  to  assess  the 
authenticity  or  fidelity  of  the  traditions  of  its  member  churches,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
human  traditions.  It  could  only  point  to  the  three  main  factors  in  the  transmission  process: 
the  events  and  testimonies  preceding  and  leading  to  Scripture,  Scripture  itself,  and  subsequent 
ecclesial  preaching  and  teaching. 

15.  After  Montreal,  Faith  and  Order  undertook  important  studies  on  the  hermeneutical 
significance  of  the  Councils  of  the  Early  Church8.  Several  reports  on  the  Authority  of  the 
Bible9  were  assembled  as  a contribution  to  the  hermeneutical  discussions  of  that  period.  The 
Odessa  consultation  (1977)  on  “How  does  the  Church  teach  authoritatively  today?”  addressed 
aspects  of  the  hermeneutical  problem,  especially  the  question  of  continuity  and  change  in  the 
doctrinal  tradition  of  the  Church.  Also,  after  Accra  (1974),  Faith  and  Order  began  to  collect 
newer  expressions  of  faith  and  hope  from  around  the  world.  These  were  published  in  a 
series,  and  also  summarized  at  Bangalore  (1978)  in  “A  Common  Account  of  Hope”.  This 
produced  an  awareness  of  the  contextual  aspects  of  confessions  of  faith. 

16.  The  helpful  results  of  these  study  processes  did  not  prevent  continuing  conflicts, 
whether  these  were  between  traditions  themselves,  between  the  inherited  traditions  and  newer 
contexts,  or  between  various  contextual  approaches  within  each  church  or  within  the  koinonia 
of  churches.  This  was  why  Santiago  felt  the  need  to  return  once  again  to  hermeneutical  issues 
(cf.  para.  11  above). 

2.  “According  to  the  Scriptures” 

17.  The  recognition  that  Scripture  was  received  by  the  Church  through  the  process  of  the 
transmission  of  revelation  does  not  weaken  the  authority  of  Scripture  within  hermeneutical 
work.  The  texts  of  Scripture  are  given  to  the  Church  and  offer  their  revelatory  character  after 


or  on  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus.  In  yet  others,  all  emphasis  is  laid  upon  what  Scripture  says  to  the  individual 
conscience,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  the  Orthodox  Church  the  hermeneutical  key  is  found  in 
the  mind  of  the  Church,  especially  as  expressed  in  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  in  the  Ecumenical  Councils. 
In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  key  is  found  in  the  deposit  of  faith,  of  which  the  Church’s  magisterium  is 
the  guardian.  In  other  traditions  again  the  creeds,  complemented  by  confessional  documents  or  by  the  definitions 
of  Ecumenical  Councils  and  the  witness  of  the  Fathers,  are  considered  to  give  the  right  key  to  the  understanding 
of  Scripture.  In  none  of  these  cases  where  the  principle  of  interpretation  is  found  elsewhere  than  in  Scripture  is 
the  authority  thought  to  be  alien  to  the  central  concept  of  Holy  Scripture.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  considered  as 
providing  just  a key  to  the  understanding  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture.” 

The  Importance  of  the  Conciliar  Process  in  the  Ancient  Church  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  in:  New 
Directions  in  Faith  and  Order,  Bristol  1967,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  50,  Geneva  1968,  pp.  49-59.  Also  in: 
Councils  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement,  World  Council  Studies  No.  5,  WCC  Geneva  1968,  and  in:  Faith  and 
Order  studies  1964-1967  (reprinted  from  New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 50). 

The  Authority  of  the  Bible,  Louvain  1971,  in:  The  Bible.  Its  Authority  and  Interpretation  in  the  Ecumenical 
Movement,  ed.  by  Ellen  Flesseman-van  Leer,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  99,  WCC,  Geneva  1983  (2nd  edition), 
pp.  42-57. 
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a handing  on  through  oral  transmission.  The  written  texts  subsequently  have  been  interpreted 
by  means  of  diverse  exegetical  and  scholarly  methods.  Wrestling  with  the  principles  and 
practice  of  interpretation,  Faith  and  Order  affirmed  (Bristol,  1967/68)  that  the  tools  of 
modern  exegetical  scholarship  are  important  if  the  biblical  message  is  to  speak  with  power 
and  meaning  today.  These  tools  have  contributed  in  vital  ways  to  the  present  ecumenical 
convergence  and  growth  in  koinonia.  The  exegetical  exploration  of  the  process  of  tradition 
within  the  Bible  itself,  together  with  the  recognition  of  multiple  interpretations  of  God’s 
saving  actions  in  history  within  the  unity  of  the  early  apostolic  church,  points  to  ways  the 
Word  of  God  is  expressed  in  human  language  and  by  human  witness.  This  is  to  say,  the 
Word  of  God  is  expressed  in  language  and  by  witnesses  shaped  amid  diverse  situations  of 
human  life,  which  are  historically,  culturally  and  socially  conceived.  This  is  also  to  say: 
“The  very  nature  of  biblical  texts  means  that  interpreting  them  will  require  continued  use  of 
the  historical-critical  method,  . . . [since]  the  Bible  does  not  present  itself  as  a direct  revelation 
of  timeless  truths,  but  as  the  written  testimony  to  a series  of  interventions  in  which  God 
reveals  himself  in  human  history”.10 

18.  But  the  historical-critical  method  in  no  way  exhausts  the  meaning  of  the  text.  A 
plurality  of  interpretative  tools  and  methods,  including  rhetorical,  narrative,  structural- 
linguistic,  semiotic,  psychological,  and  sociological  approaches,  facilitates  ever  new  insights 
into  the  rich  and  dynamic  meanings  in  Scriptures.  (The  variety  of  approaches  is  not  a new 
phenomenon  in  the  church;  the  traditional  exploration  of  a four-fold  sense  of  Scripture  is  but 
one  earlier  example.)  Nevertheless,  ecumenical  hermeneutics  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  use 
of  exegetical  tools  and  methods  isolated  from  the  fullness  of  the  experience  of  the 
interpretative  community.  Hermeneutical  work  draws  also  upon  experiential  readings  of  the 
Bible. 

19.  A variety  of  factors  are  woven  into  the  fullness  of  the  experience  of  the  community, 
and  these  compose  the  hermeneutical  locus  within  which  Scripture  is  interpreted.  These 
factors  include  oral  tradition,  narratives,  memories  and  liturgies,  as  well  as  the  life, 
teachings,  and  ethical  decisions  of  the  believing  community.  Thus,  many  dimensions  of  the 
life  of  the  community  are  part  of  the  context  for  interpreting  the  Scriptural  texts.  At  the  same 
time,  Scripture  itself  is  not  only  literary  texts.  Scripture  emerges  from  episodes  of  life,  a 
calendar  of  feasts,  a scheme  of  history,  and  the  witnessing  account  of  the  living  people  of 
God.  In  addition,  Scripture  becomes  alive  once  again  as  it  engages  the  life  feasts,  history, 
and  witness  of  faith  communities  today.  From  this  perspective,  the  praxis  of  the  Christian 
communities  and  people  in  different  particular  cultural  and  social  contexts  is  itself  a reading 
and  an  interpretation  of  the  Scriptural  texts  and  not  simply  a position  from  which  to  approach 
the  texts.  Such  praxis  is  one  way  in  which  the  texts  come  alive. 

20.  Because  the  biblical  texts  originated  in  concrete  historical  situations,  they  witness  to 
the  salvific  presence  of  the  Triune  God  in  those  particular  circumstances.  However,  the  texts 
also  transcend  this  particularity  and  become  part  of  the  world  of  the  reader,  that  is,  of  the 
witnessing  community  through  the  ages  into  the  present.  Although  embedded  in  the  life  and 
times  in  which  they  were  given  written  form,  Scripture,  as  the  inspired  testimony  to  the 
transcendent  Word  of  God,  provides  a measure  for  the  truth  and  meaning  of  human  stories 
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today.  In  this  sense,  hermeneutical  priority  belongs  to  the  Word  of  God,  which  has  critical 
authority  over  all  traditions. 

21 . The  tension  between  past  and  present,  which  arises  when  biblical  texts  are  applied  to 
our  stories  today,  is  also  reflected  in  the  eschatological  dimension  of  Scripture.  The 
interpreting  activity  of  the  Church  is  an  anticipatory  projection  of  the  reality  of  the  reign  of 
God,  which  is  already  present  and  yet  to  come.  Reading  “the  signs  of  the  times,”  both  in  the 
history  of  the  past  and  in  the  events  of  the  present,  is  to  be  done  in  the  context  of  the 
announcement  of  “the  new  things  to  come”;  this  orientation  to  the  future  is  part  of  the  reality 
of  the  Church  as  a hermeneutical  community  (see  para.  10).  Therefore  both  the  struggle  for 
peace,  justice,  and  the  integrity  of  creation  as  well  as  the  liturgy,  in  which  the  Church 
proclaims  and  celebrates  the  promise  of  God’s  reign  and  its  coming  in  the  praxis  of  the  faith 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  constant  interpretative  task  of  the  Church. 

3.  Interpreting  the  Interpreters 

22.  The  Church  receives  the  texts  of  Scripture  as  part  of  the  paradosis  of  the  Gospel.  The 
texts  are  to  be  respected  as  coming  from  outside  to  the  interpreter  to  be  engaged  dialogically. 
In  the  process  of  interpretation,  which  involves  the  particular  experiences  of  the  reader, 
Scripture  is  the  primary  norm  and  criterion.  Particular  traditions  need  to  be  referred 
continuously  to  this  norm  by  which  they  find  their  authenticity  and  validity.  This  adherence 
takes  shape  communally  and  ecclesially  in  worship,  in  the  anamnesis  of  the  lives  of  biblical 
witnesses  and  in  the  lives  of  those  who  live  the  biblical  message,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Scripture  itself  refers  to  the  one  Tradition,  lived  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
one  Tradition,  therefore,  is  the  appropriate  context  for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

23.  Within  the  one  Tradition,  as  Christians  engage  with  Scripture  and  their  own  traditions 
to  understand  God’s  will  for  the  world  and  for  the  people  called  to  be  witnesses  of  God’s 
love,  they  always  need  to  interpret  text  and  traditions  anew.  Amid  this  hermeneutical  task, 
Christians  are  to  be  conscious  that  interpretations  come  out  of  special  historical  circumstances 
and  that  new  issues  may  come  out  of  various  contexts.  In  considering  these  circumstances 
and  issues,  Christians  involved  in  the  hermeneutical  task  do  well  to  investigate  the  location 
from  which  the  text  is  being  interpreted;  the  choice  of  a specific  text  for  interpretation;  the 
involvement  of  power  structures  in  the  interpretation  process;  prejudices  and  presuppositions 
brought  to  bear  on  the  interpretation  process.  Such  factors  and  influences  are  not  good  or  bad 
in  themselves,  but  it  is  useful  to  expose  and  reflect  upon  them,  in  order  to  unmask  intentions 
which  would  distort  the  fundamental  message  of  God’s  love  for  the  world.  The  way  in  which 
the  Bible  was  used  to  justify  apartheid  is  an  example  of  a selective  reading  which  was 
challenged  by  being  confronted  by  these  and  other  hermeneutical  challenges.  Safeguards 
against  selective  and  prejudicial  readings  are  also  imperative  in  the  realm  of  academic  and 
scholarly  interpretation,  with  particular  attention  to  the  wider  testimony  of  Scripture  and  the 
experience  of  the  many  oppressed. 

24.  Within  the  struggle  for  peace,  justice,  and  the  integrity  of  creation  the  hermeneutical 
dimension  of  the  quest  for  visible  unity  can  be  painful,  especially  when  reconciliation 
involves  those  whose  common  past  has  been  marked  by  injustice  or  violence.  Interpreting  a 
history  of  this  kind  requires  hermeneutical  awareness  able  to  renounce  the  stereotypes  such 
histories  can  generate.  This  hermeneutical  process  may  call  for  repentance  and  forgiveness, 
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since  the  reconciliation  of  injustice  and  violence  requires  a healing  of  memories,  which  is  not 
the  same  as  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  One  must  pray  for  the  miracle  of  resurrection  to  new 
life,  even  if  the  marks  of  the  crucifixion  remain. 

25.  Hermeneutics  in  the  service  of  unity  must  also  proceed  on  the  presumption  that  those 
who  interpret  the  Christian  tradition  differently  each  have  “right  intention  of  faith”  (cf. 
BEM,  M 52).  This  means  each  is  sincerely  seeking  to  transmit  that  which  God  wishes  to  pass 
on  through  the  Church.  Since  diversity  can  be  an  expression  of  the  rich  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  churches  are  called  to  become  aware  of  the  possibility  of  complementarity,  i.e., 
of  the  values  inherent  in  the  ‘otherness’  of  one  another  and  even  of  the  right  to  be  different 
from  each  other,  when  such  differences  are  part  of  the  exploration  of  the  divine  mystery  and 
the  divinely-willed  unity.  Viewed  in  this  way,  differences  can  be  an  invitation  and  a starting 
point  for  the  common  search  for  the  truth,  in  a spirit  of  koinonia  that  entails  a disposition 
to  metanoia,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

4.  One  Tradition  and  many  traditions 

26.  How  can  Christians  and  churches  share  in  the  gift  of  the  one  Tradition  as  they  confess 
and  live  according  to  Scripture?  How  are  they  to  read  their  own  traditions  in  the  light  of  the 
one  Tradition,  given  through  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God?  As  has  been  noted  above,  the  fourth 
World  Conference  addressed  the  issue  of  hermeneutics  in  an  ecumenical  perspective,  opening 
up  the  many  traditions  to  the  recognition  of  the  one  Tradition  as  a gift  from  God. 
Recognition  of  and  continuity  with  the  one  Tradition,  however,  should  not  be  confused  with 
a mere  repetition  of  the  past  without  any  recognition  of  the  present.  The  Holy  Spirit  inspires 
and  leads  the  churches  to  rethink  and  reinterpret  their  tradition  in  conversation  with  each 
other,  aiming  to  make  visible  the  one  Tradition  of  the  unity  of  God’s  Church.  The  churches 
of  God  as  living  communities,  constituted  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  and  empowered  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  must  always  re-receive  the  Gospel  in  ways  that  relate  to  their  present  experience 
of  life.  It  is  in  this  process  of  re-reception  that  the  minds  of  Christian  communities  are 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  discern  truth  from  falsehood  and  to  acknowledge  both  the 
richness  and  the  limitedness  of  the  geographical,  historical,  religious  and  social  circumstances 
in  which  the  Gospel  is  made  manifest. 

27.  The  churches  involved  in  the  ecumenical  movement  recognize  that  by  being  in 
conversation  with  each  other  they  learn  to  appreciate  mutually  each  other’s  gifts,  as  well  as 
to  challenge  limited  or  false  understandings  of  what  God  expects  churches  to  be  and  to  do 
in  the  world.  This  opening  to  new  understandings  of  the  traditions  of  other  churches  - their 
history,  their  liturgies,  their  martyrs  and  saints,  their  sacraments  and  ministries  - has  changed 
the  ecumenical  climate  since  Montreal.  The  exchange  of  biblical  exegesis,  of  systematic 
theological  approaches,  of  historiographical  studies,  and  practical-theological  projects,  has 
been  a very  enriching  development.  Exegetical  research  is  undertaken  on  the  basis  of 
welcoming  as  well  as  critical  interconfessional  discussion,  fostered  by  ecumenical  dialogue. 
Bible  translations  and  commentaries  have  been  published  ecumenically,  common  liturgical 
calendars,  lectionaries,  hymn  and  prayer  books  have  become  the  means  of  sharing  spiritual 
resources  with  one  another. 

28.  This  ecumenical  sharing  has  indeed  created  a new  ecumenical  situation,  characterized 
by  growth  in  mutual  understanding  across  confessional  boundaries  predicated  on  a new 
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appreciation  of  particular  confessional  traditions  and  witness.  The  challenge  to  move  on  from 
mutual  understanding  to  mutual  recognition  is  now  before  the  churches  in  the  search  for 
visible  unity. 

29.  Ultimately,  amid  the  many  ecclesial  traditions,  the  one  Tradition  is  revealed  in  the 
living  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world,  but  is  not  something  to  be  captured  and  controlled  by 
human  discourse.  It  is  a living,  eschatological  reality,  eluding  all  attempts  at  a final  linguistic 
definition  and  conceptual  disclosure.  One  way  of  describing  the  one  Tradition  is  by  speaking 
about  the  ecclesial  capacity  of  receiving  revelation.  This  capacity  is  nothing  less  than  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  received  by  the  apostles  at  Pentecost  and  given  to  every  Christian 
community  and  to  every  member  of  the  community  in  the  process  of  Christian  initiation.  This 
capacity  is  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  ‘will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth’  (John  16:13), 
who  is  the  Spirit  of  truth;  that  truth  is  Jesus  Christ  himself  (Johnl4:  6),  the  perfect  image 
of  the  Father  from  whom  the  Spirit  proceeds.  The  capacity  to  receive  the  fullness  of 
revelation  is  actualized  in  the  Church’s  celebration  of  the  eucharist,  which  is  a participation 
in  the  eschata , the  feast  of  the  kingdom.  The  ‘one  Tradition’,  therefore,  signifies  the 
redeeming  presence  of  the  resurrected  Christ,  while  the  ‘many  traditions’  are  particular 
modes  and  manifestations  of  that  presence.  God’s  self-disclosure  transcends  all  expressions 
of  it. 

B.  One  Gospel  in  Many  Cultures 

1 . Living  in  Diverse  Contexts 

30.  Christian  communities  live  in  particular  places  and  times.  These  are  the  contexts  in 
which  their  faith  is  lived  and  the  Gospel  is  interpreted  and  proclaimed.  Diverse  contexts  call 
for  diverse  answers.  This  will  influence  the  selection,  as  well  as  the  specific  interpretation, 
of  Scripture,  which  in  turn  can  affirm  as  well  as  challenge  the  context. 

* In  a context  of  social  injustice,  Mary’s  Magnificat  (Lk  1:46-55;  cf.  ISam  2: 1-10)  and 
Jesus’  inaugural  sermon  (Lk  4:18,  quoting  Is  42:7)  can  become  a word  of  hope  for 
the  poor,  the  oppressed,  and  others  suffering  from  social  injustice.  The  same  passage 
can  also  become  a word  of  judgment  to  the  oppressors. 

* In  a context  where  Christians  are  a tiny  minority  among  people  of  other  faiths,  the 
affirmation  of  the  common  humanity  of  all  and  attention  to  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
even  outside  the  Christian  churches  can  become  important.  A situation  like  this  is 
reflected  in  the  story  of  Paul’s  sermon  in  Athens  (Acts  17:16ff.),  where  both 
affirming  and  challenging  elements  can  be  seen. 

* In  a context  of  radical  nationalism,  Jesus’  commandment  to  love  even  our  enemies 
(Mt  5:44;  cf.  Lev  19:34)  and  to  distinguish  between  the  emperor  and  God  (Mk  12:17) 
can  help  to  challenge  the  inherent  danger  of  a nation  becoming  totalitarian  and 
exclusive.  However,  Christians  are  to  take  seriously  their  share  in  the  upbuilding  .or 
rebuilding  of  a nation,  especially  by  fostering  reconciliation  and  the  participation  of 
all  (Rom  13:5-8). 

* In  a context  of  what  some  call  postmodern  pluralism,  where  individual  choice  is 
strongly  emphasized  without  agreed  points  of  reference,  an  affirmation  of 
commitment,  communion,  and  the  search  for  common  truth  can  become  life-giving 
without  denying  the  value  of  personal  freedom.  This  is  a tension  Paul  addresses  when 
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he  says  to  the  Corinthians:  ‘“All  things  are  lawful’,  but  not  all  things  build  up.  Do 
not  seek  your  own  advantage,  but  that  of  the  other.”  (1  Cor  10:23f.) 

31.  Christians  live  in  many  different  contexts  and  respond  differently  to  the  challenges 
put  before  them.  Even  within  a given  context,  perceptions  of  context  and  of  the  Gospel’s 
message  to  the  context  differ.  Furthermore,  a context  is  a complex  interweaving  of  diverse 
cultural,  religious,  economic,  political  dynamics.  While  the  encounter  of  the  Christian  faith 
with  the  contexts  is  often  enriching,  it  can  also  be  conflictual. 

32.  These  encounters  make  it  clear  that  context  and  confession  cannot  be  completely 
separated  from  one  another.  In  fact,  contextual  differences  have  helped  shape  confessional 
divisions.  Correlatively,  communities  of  the  same  confessional  family  might  take  on  different 
faces  in  different  contexts.  For  example,  it  makes  a great  difference  whether  a church  has 
long  been  present  in  a country  where  it  is  a majority  or  whether  it  is  made  up  of  migrants 
living  as  a minority  in  another  country.  Moreover,  confessionally  different  communities 
might  react  differently  to  the  same  context  in  which  they  are  living  together.  For  example, 
while  some  might  oppose  violent  nationalism,  others  might  support  and  legitimize  it.  It  is 
important  to  see  that  while  contextual  challenges  might  become  more  important  than 
confessional  ones  from  time  to  time,  the  latter  do  not  disappear.  It  is  also  important  to 
recognize  the  ways  in  which  new  churches  have  arisen  in  particular  contexts. 

33.  At  the  same  time  that  closer  contact  among  Christians  from  all  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  culturally  as  well  as  confessionally  enriching,  a “global  culture,”  dominated  by  the 
North  Atlantic  countries,  is  spreading.  There  is  the  danger  of  this  culture  becoming  so 
dominant  worldwide  that  cultural  diversity  is  diminished.  Wherever  Gospel  and  diverse 
contexts  genuinely  meet,  the  Gospel  may  become  meaningful  for  the  people,  foster  a 
meaningful  life  and  challenge  life-denying  forces,  through  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Life-giving  Gospel  is  interpreted  in  diverse  contexts  to  encourage  full  participation  of  all  in 
both  church  and  society,  men  and  women,  old  and  young,  sick  and  healthy,  educated  and 
illiterate.  The  Gospel  is  expressed  in  the  local  language,  customs  and  music.  It  helps  people 
to  tell  their  life  stories  and  interpret  them  in  the  light  of  the  Gospel.  But  some  interactions 
between  Gospel  and  context  result  in  a false  interpretation  of  the  Gospel.  Women  have  been, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  discriminated  against,  left  out,  or  even  oppressed  in  both 
churches  and  societies.  Racist  ideologies  and  politics  have  been  supported  by  some  churches 
and  understood  to  be  compatible  with  the  Gospel.  Christians  need  to  remember  this  in 
repentance. 

34.  In  missionary  circumstances,  a particular  way  of  understanding  the  gospel  and  a 
particular  church  practice  have  been  transferred  to  another  place.  Some  missionaries  have 
greatly  helped  local  cultures  to  express  and  preserve  themselves.  At  times,  however, 
missionaries  have  been  reluctant,  or  unable  to  engage  in  respectful  interaction  with  the  local 
context.  Historically,  many  of  these  missionaries  were  bound  up  with  imperialist  cultures, 
so  that  mission  became  closely  interlinked  with  colonialism.  Therefore,  the  Christian  faith, 
while  it  brought  about  life-giving  change  for  some,  remained  alien  in  many  places.  Christians 
need  to  remember  this  in  repentance. 
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2.  Contextuality  and  Catholicity 

35.  The  many  local  communities  of  Christians  throughout  the  world,  each  within  its 
context,  belong  to  one  another  in  a profound  way  because  of  their  relationship  to  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  They  make  up  one  family,  having  been  “born  of  water  and  the  Spirit” 
(Jn  3:5).  The  apostle  St  Paul  roots  this  unity  in  Jesus  himself,  challenging  the  Corinthians 
to  avoid  factions  by  asking  them  “Is  Christ  divided?”  (1  Cor  1:13).  Later  in  the  same  letter, 
Paul  compares  the  church  to  the  members  of  a body,  each  part  needing  the  others,  none 
enjoying  special  status  above  the  rest  (cf.  1 Cor  12:12-26).  Both  the  unity  and  the  diversity 
of  the  community  flow  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  one  and  the  same  Spirit  who  bestows  the 
marvelous  variety  of  gifts  and  ministries  (cf.  1 Cor  12:1-11).  These  work  together  to  build 
up  the  bonds  of  faith  and  love  which  allow  the  church  to  grow  in  communion  day  by  day, 
until  the  full  realization  of  communion  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

36.  In  order  to  reflect  theologically  upon  the  diversity  and  relation  between  local  Christian 
communities,  the  terms  “contextuality”  and  “catholicity”  may  be  especially  helpful.  The 
dimension  of  contextuality  is  used  to  refer  to  the  interpretation  and  the  expression  of  the 
gospel  within  the  life  and  culture  of  a specific  people.  As  the  WCC  Jerusalem  Consultation 
“On  Intercultural  Hermeneutics”  stated,  contextuality  “appears  whenever  the  gospel  works 
like  salt  and  leaven,  not  overwhelming  a context,  but  permeating  and  enlivening  it  in 
distinctive  ways.  When  the  church’s  faith  is  genuinely  contextual,  the  shame  and  stigma 
imposed  on  oppressed  people  begins  to  be  lifted.  They  find  a new  dignity  as  they  see  not 
only  their  own  lives  but  also  their  culture  in  God’s  redeeming  light.  When  faith  is  contextual, 
there  is  a recognition  that  the  gospel  speaks  to  Christians  in  their  language,  connects  with 
their  symbols,  addresses  their  needs  and  awakens  their  creative  energies.”11 

37.  The  term  catholicity  derives  from  the  Greek  words  hath  ’ holon,  which  mean 
“according  to  the  whole,”  and  suggests  the  fullness,  integrity  and  totality  of  life  in  Christ12 
and  the  inclusiveness  and  wholeness  of  the  Christian  community.  It  is  one  of  the  qualities 
attributed  to  the  church  in  the  ancient  creeds  and  can  be  applied,  first  of  all,  to  each  local 
community,  in  that  each  community  expresses  this  fullness  in  the  principal  elements  of  its 
life,  such  as  its  faith,  worship  and  mission.  The  catholicity  of  each  local  community  also 
impels  it  to  maintain  ties  of  communion  with  all  other  Christian  communities.  Sharing 
experience  through  collegial  and  conciliar  structures  as  well  as  mutual  learning  and 
accountability  to  the  Gospel  are  means  for  maintaining  and  growing  in  God’s  gift  of 
catholicity.  This  fullness  is  an  eschatological  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  realized  initially  even 
now;  but  the  church  continually  prays,  hopes  and  works  for  its  fulfillment.  Catholicity  refers 
not  only  to  the  communion  between  local  communities  of  different  contexts  in  any  given  age, 
but  also  to  communion  across  the  ages,  by  which  the  church  today  truly  can  be  said  to  be 
one  with  the  apostolic  community  assembled  on  the  morning  of  Pentecost. 

38.  In  our  present  situation,  the  impossibility  of  eucharistic  sharing,  felt  with  pain  by 
many  Christians,  hinders  the  full  expression  of  the  catholicity  of  the  Church.  By  its  very 
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nature,  it  belongs  to  the  eucharist  to  be  the  celebration  of  a local  community  and  the 
manifestation  of  its  unity;  at  the  same  time  it  expresses  the  communion  of  the  local  church 
with  the  other  churches  that  celebrate  the  same  eucharist.  Therefore  the  eucharistic 
celebration  itself  urges  every  church,  on  the  one  hand,  to  share  the  needs  and  hopes  of  the 
people  in  the  place  where  it  lives  and  to  speak  their  language,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
overcome  the  divisions  that  prevent  the  common  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  unity  for  which  Jesus  prayed  on  the  eve  of  his  passion  and  death  (Jn  17:21). 

39.  Contextuality  and  catholicity  help  to  clarify  the  relation  between  the  local  community 
and  the  wider  communion  of  all  other  local  communities.  On  the  one  hand,  every  contextual 
interpretation  can  contribute  to  a fuller  understanding  of  the  truth  and  so  speak  to  the 
Christian  community  as  a whole.  For  example,  when  a given  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
coming  from  a particular  location,  points  to  injustice  or  liberation,  it  is  not  simply  a 
contextual  claim,  but  can  provide  a general  insight  which  may  be  tested  and  modified  in 
other  contexts.  Moreover,  such  a local  claim  may  challenge  and  modify  the  conventional 
wisdom,  which  may  at  times  uncritically  be  assumed  as  the  appropriate  Christian 
interpretation.  Thus,  the  way  the  gospel  is  understood  and  lived  at  the  local  level  can  enrich 
communities  from  other  contexts.  On  the  other  hand,  catholicity  is  what  binds  together  all 
local  communities,  allowing  them  to  broaden  their  horizons  and  contribute  decisively  to  one 
another.  Within  each  locality,  the  understanding  and  application  of  the  gospel  by  the 
believing  community  has  to  be  relevant  to  the  immediate  setting  in  order  to  maintain  its 
prophetic  dimension.  But  it  cannot  claim  to  be  absolute.  All  must  be  aware  of  the  limitations 
of  their  own  positions.  When  communities  dialogue  with  each  other  they  invite  one  another 
to  reexamine  their  own  understanding  and  practice  of  the  gospel.  In  this  way,  they  free  one 
another  from  one-sidedness  or  from  overemphasizing  only  one  aspect  of  the  gospel,  while 
neglecting  others.  By  allowing  local  communities  to  broaden  their  horizons,  catholicity 
liberates  each  one  from  being  trapped  by  its  context.  Different  options  can  be  taken  within 
any  given  context.  Solidarity  with  those  who  suffer  as  a result  of  the  sinful  structures  of  a 
particular  situation  is  a special  mark  of  the  Christian  koinonia.  Thus,  ongoing  dialogue  in  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  respect,  acceptance  and  accountability  is  necessary  for  being  faithful 
to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

C.  The  Church  as  a Hermeneutical  Community 

1.  Ecclesial  Discernment  and  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel 

40.  It  is  this  ongoing  dialogue  that  constitutes  the  Church  as  a ‘hermeneutical  community,’ 
since  it  must  discern  that  ever-present  Word,  amid  ever-changing  times.  To  speak  of  the 
Church  as  a hermeneutical  community  is  to  affirm  that  the  Spirit,  who  inspired  Scripture, 
will  also  guide  the  Church  in  its  use  of  Scripture  and  be  with  the  Church  when  it  celebrates 
and  glorifies  the  Word  of  God  in  its  liturgy.  This  hermeneutical  task  creates  the  condition 
for  the  apostolic  mission  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  being  the  point  of  reference  that  enables 
the  Church  continually  to  discern  its  faith  and  witness,  and  to  be  faithful  to  its  vocation. 

41.  To  speak  of  the  Church  as  a hermeneutical  community  means  also  that  the  Church, 
as  community,  is  the  proper  context  for  the  interpretation  of  texts.  Moreover,  particularly 
insofar  as  we  discern  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  continual  life  of  the  Church  since 
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its  beginnings,  the  community  of  the  Church  includes  those  who  have  come  before  us,  and 
the  interpretations  they  offer  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  hermeneutical  reflection. 

42.  The  Church’s  reading  of  Scripture  and  celebrating  of  the  Word  of  God  must  offer  the 
’bread’  of  life  and  liberation.  The  Church  is,  therefore,  called  to  distinguish  between  those 
interpretations  that  distort  the  Gospel  and  destroy  the  fullness  of  life  together  in  Christ  and 
those  which  faithfully  preach  the  Gospel  and  build  up  Christ’s  body.  Accordingly, 
interpretations  based  on  a narrowly  selective  range  of  citations  must  be  opened  up  to  a wider 
understanding  of  scriptural  witnesses  and  by  other  interpretations  of  those  witnesses. 

43.  Furthermore,  the  Church  as  a hermeneutical  community  should  take  into  account  the 
contributions  of  both  scientific  exegesis  and  biblical  theology.  At  the  same  time,  it  should 
offer  real  spiritual  response  to  those  who  doubt  and  put  questions.  The  Church  is  also  called 
to  respond  sensitively,  especially  to  those  offended  by  the  texts  or  by  former  interpretations. 

44.  Finally,  an  interpretation  is  deficient  in  its  discernment  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
when  it  does  not  serve  to  build  up  the  Church  together  with  the  wider  human  community  and 
all  of  the  creation  which  God  blessed  as  good. 

45.  Churches  are  called  to  new  responsibility  for  the  formation  of  their  members  as  full 
participants  at  the  ‘table  of  the  word  of  God’,  especially  in  the  liturgy.  This  includes  forming 
them  as  faithful  hearers  and  interpreters.  This  is  essential  to  enable  respectful  and  loving 
relationships  between  Christians  of  different  confessions  and  contexts,  leading  to  fruitful 
encounters  concerning  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  Gospel.  With  the  teaching  of 
the  apostles  as  the  common  point  of  departure  for  all  Christian  communities,  the  Church  as 
hermeneutical  community  can  endorse  the  faithful  expressions  formed  by  various  confessions 
and  contexts. 

46.  The  living  tradition  that  gives  guidance  for  this  process  is  embedded  in  structures  of 
worship13,  conciliar  teaching,  the  writings  of  the  early  church  and  the  example  of  the  saints 
and  martyrs.  These  witnesses  testify  to  the  way  in  which  the  Word  of  God,  as  normatively 
expressed  in  the  Bible,  has  been  faithfully  and  fruitfully  interpreted  in  the  course  of  history. 
These  witnesses  also  disclose  the  extent  to  which  other  than  theological  issues,  such  as  the 
struggle  to  maintain  or  attain  ecclesiastical  or  political  power,  may  influence  or  distort 
interpretative  processes.  Moreover,  these  witnesses  may  teach  us  that  temporary  divisions 
may  finally  be  more  fruitful  for  mutual  and  respectful  understanding  than  enforcing  when 
there  is  no  unity.  Accordingly,  these  witnesses  herald  hope  that  mutual  condemnations  made 
at  one  point  need  not  remain  the  last  word. 

2.  Episkope,  Conciliarity  and  Mutual  Accountability 

47.  The  Church  as  a hermeneutical  community  is  responsible  for  the  faithful  transmission 
of  the  inherited  Gospel  throughout  different  times  and  places.  This  responsibility  requires  a 


Cf.  Report  of  a consultation  on  worship,  held  in  Ditchingham  1994,  in:  Thomas  F.  Best/Dagmar  Heller 
(ed.),  So  We  Believe,  So  We  Pray.  Towards  Koinonia  in  Worship,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  171,  WCC 
Publications,  Geneva  1995. 
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service  of  discernment  that  cannot  be  separated  from  the  life  of  the  community  as  a whole. 
To  that  end,  the  different  Christian  communities  have  recognized,  among  other  ministries, 
a ministry  of  episkope  (oversight,  guidance,  leadership),  described  and  exercised  in  a variety 
of  ways.  The  forms  of  this  episkope  have  developed  differently  within  various  ecclesial 
traditions  and  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  while  they  are  still  open  to  new  insights  today. 

48.  To  exercise  episkope  in  the  hermeneutical  community  of  the  Church  means  teaching 
the  Word  of  God,  guiding  the  community  to  worship  in  Spirit  and  truth,  remembering  and 
celebrating  the  great  deeds  of  God  and  presenting  the  love  and  care  of  God,  who  looks  after 
the  welfare  of  all  creatures  for  all  eternity. 

49.  Such  episkope  is  always  to  be  exercised  collegially  and  in  a spirit  of  mutual 
accountability  of  the  leaders  and  the  community.  As  was  stated  clearly  in  an  earlier  Faith  and 
Order  study  on  the  subject,  “In  the  life  of  the  Church,  bishops,  presbyters,  those  who 
minister  in  the  congregation  and  the  congregations  as  a whole,  work  together  for  building 
up  the  body  of  Christ  for  its  witness  in  the  world.  If  any  one  of  those  elements  is  isolated, 
the  Church  suffers  distortion  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice.  Bishops,  too,  are  subject  to 
episkope  by  the  whole  Church.”14  No  member,  therefore,  is  to  be  excluded  from 
participation  in  the  common  task  of  discerning  and  carrying  out  the  Church’s  mission.  Care 
needs  to  be  taken  that  no  member  is  expelled  from  the  community  simply  because  of  a 
prophetic  (and  therefore  disturbing)  voice.  The  Christian  community  needs  to  be  especially 
attentive  to  hearing  the  voices  of  those  who  are  marginalized  for  social  or  economic  reasons. 

50.  For  the  sake  of  discernment  and  credibility,  not  only  within  the  various  ecclesial 
communities  but  also  between  them,  all  must  be  committed  to  mutual  accountability.  As  part 
of  a ‘hermeneutical  community’,  all  churches  need  each  others’  contributions  and  corrections 
to  build  up  their  practice  and  understanding  of  the  faith.  In  order  to  express  this  fundamental 
quality  of  the  Church’s  conciliarity,  churches  are  encouraged  to  increase  their  consultation 
with  other  churches,  at  all  levels,  regarding  important  questions  of  faith  and  discipline.  Any 
church  which  is  not  prepared  to  listen  to  the  voices  of  other  churches  runs  the  danger  of 
missing  the  truth  of  the  Spirit.  To  listen  to  the  otherx  does  not  necessarily  mean  to  accept 
what  other  churches  say,  but  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  that  the  spirit  speaks  within  and 
through  the  others.  Ultimately,  apart  from  Christ,  ecclesiastical  decisions  have  no  credibility, 
and  it  is  to  Christ  that  those  who  decide  are  finally  accountable. 

51.  Within  the  ecumenical  movement,  a number  of  structures  which  foster  encounters 
between  divided  churches  help  them  work  together  as  a common  hermeneutical  community. 
For  example,  the  various  areas  of  activity  within  the  World  Council  of  Churches  provide  a 
wide  range  of  opportunities  for  common  interpretation  and  praxis  of  the  gospel  message. 
Bilateral  relationships  concerned  with  theological  dialogue,  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the 
integrity  of  creation  and  collaboration  in  mission,  education  and  charitable  works,  offer 
similar  opportunities.  As  churches  find  these  and  other  means  of  communion  across 
confessional  and  cultural  lines  fruitful,  churches  need  to  attend  to  communication  across 
various  lines  within  any  given  community. 


Episkopd  and  episcopate  in  ecumenical  perspective,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  102,  Geneva  1980,  p.l  1, 
para.  2. 
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52.  A collegial  and  ecumenical  exercise  of  teaching  authority  is  already  in  some  respects 
beginning  to  develop.  It  is  hoped  that  ways  of  common  decision  making  can  be  developed, 
even  as  there  is  allowance  for  certain  decisions  a church  must  decide  without  or  even  against 
the  opinion  of  others.  All  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  new  expressions  of  the  faith  often 
come  up  from  the  talents  and  needs  of  a local  church.  Accordingly,  the  need  for  decisive 
judgments  from  time  to  time  at  local  or  regional  levels  must  be  acknowledged.  It  is,  after  all, 
the  local  churches  which  are  challenged  directly  by  the  possibilities  and  the  failures  of  their 
contexts  and  cultures.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  freedom  for  diverse  expressions  and 
necessity  to  confess  together  for  the  sake  of  unity,  always  in  mutual  love  - in  omnibus 
caritas. 

53.  The  Christian  churches  cherish  their  conciliar  tradition  which  goes  back  to  their  very 
beginning  (Acts  15).  They  have  come  together  in  synods  and  councils  throughout  the 
centuries.  The  ecumenical  movement  considers  its  dialogues  and  preliminary  structures  of 
deliberation  and  consultation  to  be  not  only  instruments  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  hermeneutical 
task  but  also  patient  preparation  for  coming  together  in  a genuine  ecumenical  council  able 
to  restore  full  koinonia  as  God  wills.  Ecumenical  dialogues  and  deliberative  consultations  are, 
in  this  preliminary  and  preparatory  sense,  aspects  of  the  conciliarity  of  the  life  of  the  Church. 
These  preliminary  and  preparatory  ecumenical  structures  may  already  help  churches 
communicate  to  one  another  decisions  taken  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  and  to  prepare 
for  decisions  to  be  made,  so  that  ‘what  relates  to  all  could  be  dealt  with  by  all’.  Such  gradual 
steps  prepare  the  churches  for  sharing  common  structures  of  decision  making,  as  well  as  for 
engaging  the  significant  qualities  of  their  diverse  modes  of  authoritative  teaching. 

54.  The  quality  of  the  churches’  authoritative  teaching  depends  very  much  upon 
commonly  accepted  hermeneutical  procedures  with  regard  to  the  traditions  and  formulations 
inherited  from  the  past.  Mutual  knowledge  of  the  criteriological  principles  guiding  one 
another’s  authoritative  teaching  (cf.  Footnote  7)  is  an  important  contribution  to  mutual 
understanding.  We  hope  and  pray  that  these  developments  will,  in  God’s  time,  help  the 
churches  together  to  make  decisive  judgments  in  matters  of  faith  which,  after  due  reception, 
become  part  of  their  common  witness,  according  to  Scripture.  Yet  more  work  needs  to  be 
done  in  finding  common  ground  from  which  to  test  the  authoritative  nature  of  the  teaching. 

3.  Reception  as  a Hermeneutical  Process 

55.  The  search  for  the  unity  of  Christians  divided  by  cultural  or  social  differences,  or  by 
the  separate  development  of  confessions  and  denominations,  requires  attentive  reception  of 
each  other.  This  reception,  in  turn,  requires  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  all  as  human  beings 
and,  within  the  Christian  community,  as  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ.  This  mutual  reception 
by  Christians  amid  cultural,  social  and  confessional  differences  in  what  the  apostle  Paul 
speaks  about  when  he  writes:  “Therefore  receive  one  another,  as  Christ  also  has  received  us 
to  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom  15:7).  The  hermeneutical  implications  of  this  reception  of  one 
another  are  manifold  and  bear  upon  the  way  churches  relate  to  one  another’s  traditions  of 
texts,  symbols,  rites  and  practices  in  their  faithful  diversity. 

56.  Active  participation  and  dialogue  between  communities,  and  within  each  community, 
at  all  levels  is  an  expression  of  the  Church’s  nature  as  a communion  of  persons  in  relation. 
The  divine  being  of  the  Triune  God  is  the  source  and  the  exemplar  of  this  communion.  The 
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Holy  Spirit  is  sent  to  create  communion  bestowing  the  gift  of  faith  upon  each  believer. 
Likewise,  the  Holy  Spirit  empowers  each  one  to  understand  more  fully  the  revealed  Word 
of  God  and  to  apply  it  more  fruitfully  to  the  concrete  situations  of  daily  life.  As  a “royal 
priesthood”  (IPet  2:9),  the  community  of  the  baptized  engages  in  the  active  ‘reception’  of 
the  Gospel.  Churches  must  ‘consult  the  faithful  in  matters  of  doctrine.’  Historically,  even  the 
reception  of  ecumenical  councils  was  a process  that  extended  through  a considerable  period 
of  time,  and  employed  a wide  variety  of  means,  such  as  the  liturgy,  catechesis,  theology,  the 
teaching  of  pastors,  and  popular  piety.  This  process  of  reception  called  upon  the  participation 
of  all  church  members,  according  to  the  charisms  and  ministries  of  each. 

57.  In  recent  times,  growing  agreements  between  the  churches  have  improved  the  climate 
for  mutual  consultation,  reception  and  accountability.  At  the  same  time,  the  reception  of 
these  agreements  in  some  churches  has  been  far  from  complete.  The  reception  of  ecumenical 
documents,  which  have  the  distinct  purpose  of  helping  to  reunify  divided  Christian 
communities,  is  part  of  the  ecumenical  task  of  the  Church  as  a hermeneutical  community. 
The  process  by  which  so  many  communities  responded  to  BEM,  for  example,  sheds  light  on 
this  form  of  reception,  especially  making  clearer  the  diverse  criteria  by  which  churches  read 
and  evaluate  ecumenical  documents.  The  responses  to  BEM  further  show  that  reception  is 
more  than  simply  a church’s  official  response  to  a document.  It  is  also  a process  that  extends 
over  time  and  involves  many  factors,  including  a certain  level  of  ecumenical  education,  the 
accessibility  of  the  texts,  resources  for  their  distribution  and  help  of  theologians  and  local 
ministers  to  explicate  their  content  and  implications.  The  Forums  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  have 
contributed  much  to  a more  adequate  understanding  of  these  factors.15  Hermeneutical  skill 
and  awareness  will  facilitate  this  process,  helping  communities  to  read  documents  according 
to  the  dialogical  spirit  in  which  they  were  written  and  with  the  self-scrutiny  to  which  God 
may  be  calling  them  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

D.  Conclusion 

58.  Under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Church  is  intended  to  be  God’s  special 
instrument  for  bringing  about  the  encounter  between  the  Word  of  Life  and  human  beings. 
When  this  Word  is  received,  it  nourishes  just  as  the  living  bread,  which  “gives  life  to  the 
world,”  about  which  his  listeners  asked  Jesus:  “Lord,  give  us  this  bread  always”  (Jn  6:33- 
34). 

59.  The  present  document,  in  faithfulness  to  the  ongoing  work  of  Faith  and  Order, 
including  the  illuminating  experience  of  the  process  by  which  many  Christian  communities 
responded  to  BEM,  and  in  response  to  the  explicit  request  of  the  fifth  World  Conference  on 
Faith  and  Order,  held  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  in  1993,  has  sought  to  explore  the 
sometimes  difficult  and  ever-complex  field  of  hermeneutics  in  relation  to  three  themes  which 
are  especially  important  for  ecumenism.  First,  an  explicitly  hermeneutical  framework  has 
been  applied  to  the  important  themes  raised  by  the  Montreal  study  “Scripture,  Tradition  and 
traditions”.  This  hermeneutical  reflection  has  allowed  us  to  advance  beyond  Montreal,  to  the 
extent  that  it  attempts  to  consider  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  and  tradition  in  a more 


See,  especially,  the  Sixth  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  168,  WCC,  Geneva 

1995. 
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hermeneutically  conscious  way,  especially  with  greater  sensitivity  to  the  conditions  involved 
in  interpretation.  Second,  the  ecumenical  movement  includes  the  participation  of  communities 
from  many  differing  contexts.  This  text  explores  the  hermeneutical  and  theological 
significance  of  this  fact,  offering  reflections  which  can  lead  to  more  successful  inter- 
contextual  dialogue.  Third,  hermeneutical  activity  within  the  church  presupposes  a vision  of 
the  Church  as  an  interpretative  community  and  this  text  has  explored  some  of  the  important 
ways  in  which  the  Church  is  such  a community.  In  these  three  ways  this  study  can  serve  the 
development  of  mutual  recognition  by  churches. 

60.  In  and  through  the  diversity  of  historical  and  contemporary  forms  of  inculturation  and 
contextualization,  the  bread  of  life  is  to  be  broken  and  distributed,  as  it  also  remains  one 
bread.  Although  the  Word  enters  history,  this  historicity  does  not  limit  it  to  any  single 
historical  form  or  formulation.  This  insight,  however,  does  not  lead  either  to  limitless 
diversity  or  to  ecumenical  complacency.  Rather,  as  a hermeneutical  community,  the  Church 
is  called  to  find  the  path  toward  a growing  koinonia  by  a Spirit-guided  discernment  of  the 
living  Tradition.  The  Church  may  not  be  imprisoned  by  holding  on  to  inadequate  answers 
from  the  past,  nor  may  it  silence  the  Word  by  endlessly  putting  off  a clear  discernment  of 
the  way  this  Word  continues  to  impart  meaning  and  orientation  for  human  life.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  through  genuine  ecumenical  forms  of  conciliar  deliberations 
and  reception,  the  Church  must  “interpret  the  signs  of  the  times”  (Mt.l6:3)  by  looking  to 
the  One  who  is  both  in  and  beyond  time,  to  the  One  “who  is  the  same,  yesterday,  today  and 
forever”  (Heb.l3:8). 


Part  II 


Towards  a Hermeneutics  for  Growing  Koinonia  - 
Working  Principles  Derived  from  a Faith  and  Order  Study 


This  part  is  intended  to  held  readers  of  Part  I to  apply  what  has  been  learned  in  this 
ecumenical  study.  Under  the  same  headings  as  are  used  in  Part  1,  it  seeks  to  state  working 
principles  which  can  be  used  by 

(a)  by  groups  and  committees  preparing  ecumenical  documents; 

(b)  by  councils  of  churches  creating  study  programmes; 

(c)  by  ecumenical  officers  and  ecumenical  committees  of  churches  developing  inter-church 
relations; 

(d)  by  those  exercising  a ministry  of  oversight; 

(e)  by  local  churches  and  their  ministers. 

In  the  case  of  (d)  and  (e)  the  working  principles  will  need  to  be  "translated"  into  forms 
appropriate  for  each  church,  probably  through  work  under  (c). 

INTRODUCTION 

(i)  The  "growing,  real  though  still  imperfect  koinonia"  (Santiago  de  Compostela,  1993) 
into  which  the  churches  have  entered  through  ecumenical  encounter  has  enabled  Christians 
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to  share  a perception  of  living  faith  as  a gift  from  God,  a manifestation  of  the  mystery  of 
God’s  love.  Because  of  the  progress  made  toward  a mutual  understanding  in  the  ecumenical 
movement,  the  reception  of  this  progress  into  the  life  of  each  and  every  church  is  ever  more 
urgent.  Clarification  of  an  interpretative  process,  i.e.  of  an  ecumenical  hermeneutic,  is  a 
response  to  the  urgency  of  the  task  of  reception  facing  the  ecumenical  movement  at  this 
moment. 

(ii)  This  relates  both  to  the  theological  and  other  issues  over  which  the  churches  have 
become  divided  and  to  new  questions  that  arise  in  the  many  different  contexts  of  die  world 
today.  Each  partner  brings  to  the  dialogue  social,  cultural  and  theological  concerns.  These 
are  an  essential  input  to  the  dialogue,  which  they  need  to  present  to  one  another  in  such  a 
way  that  those  that  are  positive  can  be  affirmed  and  any  negative  presuppositions  may  be 
recognized  as  a hindrance  to  unity. 

(iii)  The  aim  is  not  to  produce  uniformity;  diversity  is  part  of  Christian  unity  and  Christian 
response  to  context.  Yet  there  is  a need  for  a rule  of  faith  that  guides  such  response  in 
mutual  accountability. 

(iv)  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  shares  with  other  forms  of  hermeneutics  (see  the  definitions 
in  Part  I)  the  goal  of  facilitating  interpretation,  communication  and  reception  of  texts, 
symbols  and  practices  which  give  shape  and  meaning  to  particular  communities.  The  specific 
goal  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics,  as  linked  with  the  goal  of  ecumenism  itself,  is  to  facilitate 
an  ever-increasing  degree  of  Christian  unity,  culminating  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of 
Christ  in  John  17.  It  therefore  focuses  on  the  way  in  which  the  texts,  symbols  and  practices 
of  the  various  Christian  churches  may  be  interpreted,  communicated  and  mutually  received 
as  the  churches  engage  in  dialogue. 

(v)  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  takes  it  as  its  starting  point  that  conversations  aiming  at 
greater  unity  are  conducted  by  representatives  from  the  various  churches  whose  contributions 
to  the  dialogue  are  mediated  through  their  particular  ecclesial,  cultural,  social,  geographical 
and  historical  backgrounds. 

These  representatives  need  to  see  each  other  as  equal  partners  in  dialogue.  They  should  speak 
to  each  other  from  the  perspective  of  their  traditional  interpretations  of  the  apostolic  faith  as 
articulated  in  their  confessional  documents,  their  liturgies  and  their  experience,  but  with  a 
willingness  to  view  their  own  interpretations  from  the  vantage  point  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  in  dialogue.  This  involves  being  attentive  to  the  insights  provided  by  the  dialogue  partner 
in  respect  of  the  possibly  limited  perspectives  and  unwitting  prejudices  inherent  in  the 
interpretation  and  understanding  of  one’s  own  tradition. 

A.  THE  COMMON  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  ONE  TRADITION 

1 . Past  Exploration  of  the  Theme 

(vi)  From  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  from  the  Christian  World  Communions,  and 
from  bilateral  dialogues,  as  well  as  from  the  councils  of  each  church,  a great  deal  of  agreed 
theological  reflection  has  been  produced  in  the  past  century.  Some  is  described  in  Part  I, 
Section  A. I.  There  is  a danger  of  ecumenical  "loss  of  memory"  but  those  engaged  in  the 
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interpretative  process  can  use  original  documents  and  the  many  explanatory  books  and 
pamphlets  that  make  available  ecumenical  agreements.  Theological  faculties  and  seminaries 
have  a special  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

2.  "According  to  the  Scriptures" 

(vii)  Common  study  of  the  Scripture  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  now  has  a long 
history  of  achieved  agreement.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  can  use  the  historical-critical 
method  to  establish,  e.g. , the  background  of  the  texts,  the  intentions  of  the  authors,  the  inter- 
relation of  the  different  books. 

(viii)  Interpretation  should  not,  however,  depend  only  on  this  method,  now  shared  by  those 
of  different  traditions  and  theologies.  Many  other  approaches  to  the  text,  both  of  long 
standing  and  of  modem  development,  help  in  the  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures 
for  the  churches  today  and  for  the  many  different  situations  of  the  world  church.  In  particular 
the  historical-critical  method  needs  to  be  combined  with  a reading  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
the  experience  both  of  individuals  and  of  communities. 

(ix)  Methods  inherent  in  traditional  biblical  interpretation  include  patristic,  liturgical, 
homiletic,  dogmatic  and  allegorical  approaches  to  the  text  (e.g.,  sociological  methods):  those 
that  focus  on  the  internal  relationships  within  a text  and  between  texts  (e.g. , literary,  semiotic 
and  canonical  methods):  and  those  that  focus  on  the  potential  of  the  text  for  new  readings  that 
are  generated  by  the  encounter  of  the  text  with  human  reality  (e.g.  reader-response  method). 
Not  all  the  results  of  these  different  methods  will  harmonize,  and  it  is  a task  for  the  churches 
and  for  scholars  to  discern  between  methods. 

(x)  As  well  as  drawing  upon  diverse  experience,  ecumenical  use  of  Scripture  will  span 
temporal  developments,  as  the  Scriptural  witness  from  the  past  addresses  the  present  and 
opens  up  the  eschatological  future. 

(xi)  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  will  welcome  the  diversity  of  insights  that  arise  from 
Biblical  reflection  of  this  broadly  based  kind.  A Scriptural  text  may  be  considered  as 
authoritative  for  a particular  matter  of  faith  or  practice,  even  if  this  text  is  interpreted 
differently  by  the  dialogue  partners.  Thus  agreement  may  be  reached  concerning  a 
responsibility  laid  upon  the  church  even  though  different  hermeneutical  methods  were 
employed  in  deriving  this  sense  of  responsibility  from  Scripture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
applicability  of  a text  is  not  to  be  ruled  out  even  if  a specific  interpretation  is  deemed  by  one 
of  the  dialogue  partners  to  be  irrelevant  to  a particular  matter  of  faith  or  practice. 

3.  Interpreting  the  Interpreters 

(xii)  It  is  obvious  that  common  study  of  Scripture  has  not  by  itself  led  to  the  visible  unity 
of  the  Church.  Interpreters  from  different  churches  and  traditions  have  not  been  able  to  reach 
sufficient  agreement  for  that.  All  Christians  agree  that  Scripture  holds  a unique  place  in  the 
shaping  of  Christian  faith  and  practice.  Most  agree  that  the  expression  of  apostolic  faith  is 
not  confined  to  the  formulation  of  that  faith  expressed  in  Scripture  but  that  norms  of  faith  are 
also  discernable  in  the  life  of  the  Church  throughout  the  ages.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics 
needs  to  operate  in  the  light  of  this  understanding  as  a hermeneutics  of  coherence;  it  needs 
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also  to  include  a hermeneutics  of  suspicion.  This  does  not  mean  the  adoption  of  an  attitude 
of  mistrust  but  the  application  to  oneself  and  one’s  dialogue  partners  of  an  approach  which 
perceives  how  self-interest,  power,  national  or  ethnic  or  class  or  gender  perspectives  can 
affect  the  reading  of  texts  and  the  understanding  of  symbols  and  practices. 

(xiii)  It  is  not  only  a condition  for  dialogue,  but  a fruitful  product  of  dialogue,  that  the 
partners  come  to  appreciate  and  trust  one  another’s  sincerity  and  good  intention.  It  is 
important  in  conveying  results  of  dialogue  to  the  churches  to  transmit  also  this  sense  of 
mutual  confidence.  This  is  specially  so  where  a painful  shared  history  of  conflict  calls  for 
a healing  of  memories. 

4.  One  Tradition  and  many  Traditions 

(xiv)  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  is  not  an  unaided  human  enterprise.  Its  process  as  an 
ecclesial  dynamic  led  by  the  Spirit  means  that  it  should  be  carried  out  in  a setting  of  prayer. 

(xv)  The  process  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  involves  not  only  faithful  understanding  and 
interpretation  of  texts,  symbols  and  practices  but  also  analysis  of  the  relative  weight  given 
to  those  texts,  symbols  and  practices  by  the  various  churches  in  respect  of  the  authoritative 
nature  of  sources  themselves  and  the  interpretations  derived  from  them.  Clarity  about 
authority  is  a crucial  element  in  that  dimension  of  hermeneutics  which  concentrates  on  the 
faithful  communication  and  reception  of  the  meaning  of  texts,  symbols  and  practices. 
Consequently,  the  relationship  between  Scripture,  Tradition  and  traditions  and  Christian 
experience  arising  from  liturgical  and  other  practices  needs  to  be  dealt  with  within  the 
hermeneutical  process. 

(xvi)  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  also  deals  with  extra-biblical  sources  and  therefore  draws 
on  established  methods  in  interpreting  the  texts  which  are  sources  of  the  apostolic  faith. 
These  methods  are  a matter  of  reflection  for  the  churches;  they  commonly  include  those 
inherent  in  disciplines  such  as  patristics,  church  history,  historical  theology,  canon  law  and 
liturgies,  as  well  as  those  methods  which  help  to  open  up  neglected  dimensions  of  the  past 
from  the  perspective  of  marginalized  groups.  Examples  of  the  latter  are  feminist  or 
liberationist  analyses  of  systems  of  power  and  patronage  in  early  Christianity. 

(xvii)  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  must  also  enable  dialogue  partners  to  declare  their 
particular  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  "continuity"  and  "discontinuity"  in  the 
historic  expression  of  the  faith  of  the  people  of  God.  For  example,  the  Reformation 
introduced  changes  in  ministerial  order  which  the  Reformers  perceived  as  a return  to 
continuity  with  the  early  church,  whereas  others  felt  the  changes  were  examples  of 
discontinuity. 

(xviii)  Tradition  is  transmitted  orally  as  well  as  through  written  text.  Ecumenical 
hermeneutics  therefore,  as  a dynamic  process,  accounts  not  only  for  written  sources  but  also 
for  oral  tradition. 

(xix)  In  addition  to  textual  and  oral  tradition,  meaning  is  conveyed  through  non-verbal 
symbols.  Christian  art  and  music,  liturgical  gestures  or  colours,  icons,  the  creation  and  use 
of  sacred  space  and  time,  the  cross  and  crucifixes  and  other  Christian  symbols  or  signs  are 
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important  aspects  of  the  way  in  which  the  various  dialogue  partners  understand  and 
communicate  their  faith.  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  needs  to  be  intentional  about  incorporating 
this  rich,  but  often  neglected,  source  material  for  interpretation,  communication  and 
reception. 

(xx)  As  with  symbols,  Christian  practices  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those 
engaged  in  ecumenical  hermeneutics.  Even  when  there  is  basis  for  theological  convergence 
on  the  meaning  of,  e.g.,  baptism  or  eucharist,  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  the  practices 
surrounding  these  rites  in  particular  ecclesial  communities.  Here  as  elsewhere,  hermeneutical 
reflection  can  serve  as  an  aid  in  the  process  of  recognition  of  the  same  faith  underlying 
different  practices. 

(xxi)  Throughout  its  process,  as  a spiritual  community  action,  ecumenical  hermeneutics  is 
to  be  directed  to  the  ultimate,  unsearchable  mystery  of  God,  who  alone  gives  the  capacity 
of  receiving  revelation. 

B.  ONE  GOSPEL  IN  MANY  CONTEXTS 
1 . Living  in  Diverse  Contexts 

(xxii)  The  diverse  contexts  in  which  the  churches  live  call  for  deployment  of  the  diverse 
riches  of  Scripture.  Suitable  resources  must  be  chosen  for  the  addressing  of  each  context. 

(xxiii)  This  is  not  a simple  process  of  choice  because  the  churches  differ  in  nature  and 
confession  they  may  respond  differently  in  the  same  context  or  to  the  range  of  contexts.  As 
dialogue  partners  they  must  not  be  surprised  or  alienated  by  these  difference,  but  be  open  to 
learn  from  one  another. 

(xxiv)  Dialogue  between  confessionally  divided  communities  and  between  communities  of 
different  cultural  contexts  can  take  place  only  where  certain  qualities  and  attitudes  are  found. 
First  of  all,  partners  must  willingly  enter  into  an  accepting  and  respectful  relationship  with 
one  another.  Communication  across  confessional,  cultural  and  contextual  lines  is  prone  to 
special  difficulties,  such  as  reducing  the  other  to  one’s  own  categories  and  not  recognizing 
the  other’s  right  to  be  different.  One  needs  humility  in  order  to  scrutinize  one’s  own 
preconceptions  and  actively  listen  to  and  communicate  with  one’s  dialogue  partner.  In  this 
way,  differences  are  acknowledged  and  the  path  is  opened  toward  a true  deepening  of 
understanding,  communion  and,  if  need  be,  reconciliation. 

(xxv)  The  churches  should  welcome  all  fruitful  encounters  of  the  Gospel  and  context, 
while  recognizing  and  repenting  of  false  interpretations  of  the  Gospel  occasioned  by  cultural 
influences. 

(xxvii)  The  churches  will  exercise  particular  care  in  mission  which  takes  the  gospel  from 
one  culture  to  another  (see  the  WCC  Unit  II  studies  on  "Gospel  and  Culture"). 
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2.  Contextuality  and  Catholicity 

(xxviii)  It  is  very  important  for  the  work  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  to  maintain  an 
awareness  of  the  local  church  as  being  an  embodiment  of  the  one  catholic  Church. 
Ecumenical  hermeneutics  not  only  contributes  to  ecclesiology,  but  also  depends  upon 
ecclesiology  rightly  formulated. 

(xxix)  This  means  that  ecumenical  hermeneutics  will  operate  according  to  the  Scriptural 
images  of  salt  and  leaven  at  work  in  their  settings,  "not  overwhelming  a context,  but 
permeating  and  enlivening  it  in  distinctive  way"  (see  Part  I,  B (II)  36). 

(xxx)  Interpretation  will  seek  to  draw  upon  the  past  of  tradition,  the  present  of  the 
universal  church  and  the  future  of  eschatological  promise. 

(xxxi)  Thus  it  will  be  a proper  test  of  any  ecumenical  agreement  to  ask  whether  it  holds 
together  contextuality  and  catholicity. 

(xxxii)  It  will  also  be  a proper  test  to  ask  whether  any  ecumenical  agreement  brings  nearer 
the  day  when  all  Christians  can  join  together  in  the  celebration  of  the  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  eucharist. 

C.  THE  CHURCH  AS  A HERMENEUTICAL  COMMUNITY 
1.  Ecclesial  Discernment  and  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel 

(xxxiii)  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  is  not  the  work  of  isolated  groups  of  experts.  It  is  a way 
of  carrying  out  the  tasks  of  the  whole  Church  as  it  journeys  through  history  and  enters  all 
contexts. 

(xxxiv)  A specific  hermeneutical  issue  is  the  production  and  reading  of  ecumenical 
documents.  The  issue  of  the  language  used  in  them  is  crucial  for  communication  and 
reception.  In  respect  of  terminology,  both  biblical  and  ecclesial,  lack  of  familiarity  with  a 
particular  term  does  not  appear  t be  as  great  a problem  as  terminology  which  for  some 
churches  has  negative  connotations. 

(xxxv)  Given  that  the  goal  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  is  to  facilitate  Christian  unity  as  a 
pointer  to  the  unity  of  all  humankind,  the  language  used  in  ecumenical  documents  needs  to 
be  as  inclusive  as  possible.  This  applies  especially  to  the  avoidance  of  language  which  may 
marginalise  various  groups. 

(xxxvi)  The  dialogical  perspective  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  is  operative  both  in  the 
production  and  reception  of  ecumenical  documents.  It  is  important  to  recognize,  however, 
that  the  dialogical  perspective  functions  differently  in  these  two  spheres.  Ecumenical 
documents  are  written  jointly  in  the  context  of  active  discussion  during  which  the  dialogue 
partners  may  question  each  other  with  regard  to  respective  interpretations,  challenging  each 
other’s  positions  and  developing  insights  that  point  to  convergence.  On  the  other  hand, 
ecumenical  documents  are  read  by  people  who  must  enter  into  the  dialogue  without  having 
been  part  of  the  initial  discussion  and  who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  present  their  own 
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views  in  their  own  terms  or  to  check  their  perceptions  of  the  views  being  presented  by 
others.  Moreover,  ecumenical  documents  are  often  produced  through  multilateral  dialogue, 
whereas  these  documents  are  normally  read  from  the  point  of  view  of  a single  tradition. 
Consequently,  it  is  crucial  that  special  care  is  taken  by  those  who  produce  ecumenical 
documents  to  ensure  that  meaningful  exchange  is  facilitated  at  all  levels  by  adequate  attention 
to  those  dimensions  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  that  result  in  accurate  communication  and 
reception. 

2.  Espiskope,  Conciliarity  and  Mutual  Accountability 

(xxxvii)  Ecumenical  hermeneutics  will  be  a particular  responsibility  of  all  to  whom  the 
churches  commit  a ministry  of  episkope  (oversight).  Those  who  have  a personal  oversight 
will  take  a direct  part  in  hermeneutical  work,  as  is  signaled  by  the  appointment  of  such 
leaders  to  bilateral  dialogues  and  to  the  WCC  Faith  and  Order  Commission. 

(xxxviii)  At  the  same  time  the  churches  will  recognize  that  collegial  and  communal  oversight 
of  hermeneutical  work  is  a vital  part  of  the  royal  priesthood  of  the  whole  Church. 

(xxxix)  The  structure  established  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  are  one  of  the  means 
by  which  the  churches  can  be  mutually  accountable.  They  should  engage  together  in  the 
WCC  as  one  expression  of  their  life  as  churches,  not  as  participation  in  an  external 
association. 

(xl)  Through  such  mutual  accountability  in  the  WCC  and  other  ecumenical  instruments, 
the  churches  can  already  become  used  to  exercising  their  own  teaching  authority  in  an 
ecumenically  responsible  way  and  such  practice  in  common  decision-making  can  lead,  step 
by  step,  toward  the  possibility  of  a general  ecumenical  council. 

(xli)  Such  common  decision-making  can  also  enable  the  churches  to  review  together  the 
causes  of  past  disagreements  and  schisms  and  to  return  to  the  foundational  beliefs  of  the  one 
Tradition.  The  process  of  engaging  in  ecumenical  hermeneutics  may  lead  a particular  church 
in  the  spirit  of  metanoia  (repentance,  turning)  to  review  and  revise  its  own  previously  held 
interpretations  and  understandings. 

(xlii)  As  they  work  together  in  these  ways,  the  churches  will  attentively  pursue  the  process 
of  receiving  one  another  in  Christian  love. 

CONCLUSION 

(xxliii)  The  development  of  ecumenical  hermeneutics  as  studied  in  Part  I of  this  report  and 
applied  according  to  the  working  principles  set  out  in  Part  II  will  be  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  churches  move  forward  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity. 
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APPENDIX  IV 


ADDRESS  OF  DR  MARY  TANNER, 

MODERATOR  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON  FAITH  AND  ORDER, 

TO  HIS  ALL  HOLINESS  ECUMENICAL  PATRIARCH  BARTHOLOMEW 


Phanar,  10  January  1998 


Your  All  Holiness,  dear  brother  and  friend  Bartholomew  - it  is  hard  for  me  to  put  into  words 
the  deep  joy  and  delight  I and  my  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Faith  and  Order  feel  at  being 
with  you  here  in  Constantinople.  Thank  you  for  your  words  of  welcome  and  inspiration  and 
your  generosity  in  hosting  us  here.  It  is  a great  honour  that  you  have  bestowed  on  us  by 
inviting  us  to  hold  this  Board  meeting  here  and  for  you  yourself  to  have  welcomed  us  in 
person.  It  was  lovely  to  arrive  this  morning  at  the  Baloukli  Monastery  and  to  be  greeted  by 
our  friend  His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Gennadios.  We  feel  greatly  blessed  to  be  meeting  in 
a community  whose  life  is  grounded  in  prayer,  a place  so  rich  in  the  memory  of  the  Saints 
of  your  Church  - indeed  the  saints  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Many  of  us,  Your  All  Holiness,  remember  with  appreciation  the  years  that  you  served  on  the 
Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  and  shared  in  its  leadership  as  a Vice-Moderator 
when  you  were  Metropolitan  of  Chalcedon.  Indeed  you  were  with  us  at  our  meeting  in  Rome 
- the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Standing  Commission  after  the  Canberra  Assembly.  Soon  after 
that  meeting  you  took  up  your  awesome  vocation  and  responsibility  as  Ecumenical  Patriarch. 
But  at  that  meeting  in  Rome  you  helped  us  to  set  the  direction  of  our  work  for  the  coming 
eight  years.  I have  brought  you  a photograph  to  remind  you  of  your  time  with  us  of  your 
belonging  to  us.  I hope  you  will  allow  us  to  take  a photograph  of  this  meeting  with  you,  to 
set  side  by  side  with  it:  a symbolic  reminder  that  you  were  at  the  beginning  and  the  closing 
of  this  period  of  Faith  and  Order’s  life. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  demands  and  responsibilities  you  carry  for  the  care  for  the  churches, 
you  have  not  forgotten  our  work.  On  the  occasions  when  I have  met  you,  you  have  always 
amazed  me  with  your  enquiries  and  knowledgeable  reflections  on  our  current  studies.  The 
greetings  you  sent  to  us  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
were  an  important  support  for  us  at  that  historic  meeting.  You  assured  us  in  your  greeting 
that  your  Church,  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  which  has  been  involved  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  from  the  beginning  and  has  served  continuously  the  ecumenical  goal  and  vision 
of  unity,  will  not  cease  to  be  committed  to  the  efforts  of  Faith  and  Order,  through  its  prayers 
as  well  through  the  contribution  of  its  delegates.  The  members  of  Faith  and  Order  and  all  of 
the  churches  we  represent  owe  you  and  your  Church  a debt  of  great  gratitude  for  keeping  us 
focused  on  the  gift  of  unity  and  our  calling  to  make  that  gift  visible.  You  remind  us  again 
and  again  that  the  gift  of  koinonia  with  the  Triune  God,  and  with  one  another  in  Christ  and 
in  the  Spirit,  is  the  foundation  of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  You  remind  us  that  there  is  no  way 
round  the  search  for  agreement  in  faith,  sufficient  to  bring  us  together  and  hold  us  together 
in  full  visible  communion  - and  you  remind  us  that  this  world,  God’s  creation,  in  its  beauty 
and  integrity  are  to  be  cherished  as  a pointer  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
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I hope,  Your  All  Holiness,  that  the  work  we  have  done,  since  the  Fifth  World  Conference 
and  which  we  seek  at  this  meeting  to  bring  to  a new  stage  of  maturity  will  give  you 
confidence  that  we  have  since  Rome  been  faithful  to  our  mandate:  the  studies  on  a 
convergence  text  on  the  Nature  and  Purpose  of  the  Church',  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics  with 
its  lovely  title  A Treasure  in  Earthern  Vessels:  Hermeneutical  Reflections  for  a Growing 
Koinonia  and  the  study  on  the  Ecumenical  Implications  of  Our  Common  Baptism.  Each  of 
those  studies  has  been  enriched  by  insights  from  the  Orthodox  tradition.  One  of  our  major 
concerns  at  this  meeting  will  be  the  future  of  the  WCC  and  how  we  can  continue  to  be 
faithful  to  our  vocation  to  keep  the  concemn  for  unity  at  the  heart  of  the  World  Council. 

We  began  this  period  of  our  work  in  Rome,  we  bring  it  to  a conclusion  in  Constantinople. 
In  between  we  have  been  in  Africa,  Ireland,  Germany,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Syria,  Thailand, 
and  France.  We  have  been  received  by  the  Orthodox,  Oriental  Orthodox,  Churches  of  Christ, 
Roman  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  many  other  churches.  How  blest  these  years  have 
been  and  what  rich  memories  we  each  carry  with  us.  Our  time  here,  with  this  meeting  with 
you  is  a memorable  and  fitting  setting  in  which  to  draw  our  time  together  to  a close. 

Your  All  Holiness,  we  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  - we  pray  for  you  in 
the  heavy  burdens  and  great  opportunities  your  ministry  affords.  In  the  midst  of  the  dramatic 
and  historic  changes  in  the  world,  and  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  your  ministry  and  you 
yourself  are  very  precious,  and  a gracious  symbol  for  us  all.  May  the  grace  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  koinonia  of  the  Holy  Spirit  be  with  you, 
and  strengthen  you  and  all  of  us.  May  we  all  attain  towards  that  communion  in  faith,  life  and 
witness  which  is  God’s  gift  and  our  calling,  and  the  desire  and  prayer  of  our  Lord  and  of  all 
who  cherish  the  vocation  of  Faith  and  Order. 


ADDRESS  OF  HIS  ALL  HOLINESS  ECUMENICAL  PATRIARCH 
BARTHOLOMEW 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  BOARD 
OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 

Phanar,  10  January  1998 


We  at  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  find  particular  joy  today  to  welcome  the  members  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Board  of  this  distinguished  Commission  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
who  are  assembled  here  for  their  annual  meeting,  esteemed  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  Christ. 
In  your  person  we  greet  the  entire  Plenary  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order  and  the  Unit  I, 
to  whom  we  extend  from  this  age-old  See  of  Eastern  Christianity  our  paternal  blessings  and 
prayerful  wishes. 

Your  presence  among  us  here  during  these  days  has  brought  deep  sentiments  of  joy  and  we 
find  delight  that  the  Ecumenical  throne  receives  you  in  the  Queen  of  Cities,  once  called 
Constantinople,  as  you  well  know  from  our  Church  history.  This  joy  is  expressed  in  the 
appreciation  that  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  hosts  the  members  of  the  Board,  among 
particularly  old  friends  and  collaborations  of  the  Commission,  where  our  Modesty  served  for 
many  years  until  we  were  called  to  serve  the  Ecumenical  Throne  from  its  highest  position. 
Your  being  here  is  also  a very  significant  and  historical  event  because  it  marks  the  close 
relations  between  our  Holy  Church,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  and  the  Faith  and  Order 
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Commission.  These  relations  have  existed  for  many  decades  - we  would  even  say  from  the 
beginning  of  its  history  and  thereafter  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  - and  have  been 
deepened  through  our  Holy  Church’s  participation  in,  and  common  commitment  to,  the 
ecumenical  movement  in  general  and  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  particular. 

Many  esteemed  theologians  of  the  Church  of  Constantinople  have  served  on  the  Commission 
in  various  positions  and  capacities  and  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  its  theological 
studies  and  programmes. 

From  the  beginning  of  our  Holy  Christ’s  involvement  in  the  ecumenical  movement,  its  basic 
concern  was  the  preservation  of  Holy  Tradition,  the  Teaching  of  the  Holy  Fathers  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Undivided  Ancient  Church.  Our  Church’s  confession  and  its  ecclesiological 
experience  and  life  were  always  expressed  through  its  synodical  consciousness,  chiefly 
through  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  and  the  Ecumenical  Councils,  which  constitute 
the  fundamental  criterion  for  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

The  Ecumenical  Throne  is  the  "Church  of  dialogue"  and  was  the  first  among  others  when, 
with  its  Encyclical  in  1920,  it  made  the  famous  appeal  to  the  world  for  Christian  Unity  of 
all  the  divided  Churches  and  Christian  Confessions  and  denominations.  Meanwhile  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate  was  one  of  the  co-founding  Churches  of  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  in  1948  in  Amsterdam.  And  since  that  historic  moment,  our  Holy  Church 
continues  to  promote  the  importance  and  significance  of  a united  Christendom,  to  participate 
in  all  the  ecumenical  activities  and  to  be  involved  in  all  multilateral  dialogues  and  theological 
conversations.  This  was  also  endorsed  by  the  decisions  of  the  Third  Pre-Conciliar  Pan- 
Orthodox  Conference  on  "The  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Ecumenical  Movement"  -,  in  1986, 
in  Chambesy,  Switzerland. 

Regarding  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  has  from  the 
beginning  expressed  a particular  interest  in  and  commitment  to  its  theological  work.  Not 
because  if  felt  that  important  theological  studies  could  be  undertaken  and  substantial  results 
reached,  but  also  because  it  has  been  strongly  committee  to  the  goal  of  the  search  for 
Christian  Unity,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  people  and  the  Christian  Churches  cannot 
live  any  more  in  complete  isolation. 

Today  Faith  and  Order  has  to  redefine  its  theological  identity,  its  methodology  and 
coherence,  in  order  to  establish  continuity  with  its  earlier  programmes  and  theological 
projects,  while  not  abandoning  previous  unfinished  studies.  Faith  and  Order  must  also  open 
new  areas  of  interest  for  theological  thinking.  Faith  and  Order  is  not  a "theological  institute" 
for  studies  - it  is  rather  an  important  servant,  an  "ecumenical  deacon"  to  the  Churches,  trying 
to  examine,  study,  analyse,  and  provide  new  ways  of  theological  understanding  and  to 
facilitate  the  Churches  to  trace  the  Christian  roots  within  the  Undivided  Church. 

Distance- wise,  our  world  is  continually  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  and  the  need  for 
personal  communication  and  dialogue  has  become  imperative.  The  inhabitants  of  our  planet 
are  now  more  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  are  members  of  one  family,  and  that  national, 
religious,  racial,  ethnic  and  other  distinctions  must  not  be  allowed  to  create  more  divisions 
or  competitions. 

The  fate  of  the  world-wide  community  concerns  us  all.  Our  responsibility  towards  the  entire 
creation  of  God  is  an  equally  common  and  serious  task.  Only  through  the  unity  of 
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humankind  can  the  critical  problems  of  our  days  be  confronted,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and  bear  witness  to  Him,  more  than  anyone  else’s  duty, 
to  contribute  towards  this  goal  of  worldwide  unity. 

We  are  aware  that  the  way  to  reach  our  common  goals  of  Christian  Unity  is  a long  and 
painful  one.  It  demands  much  human  effort,  honesty,  respect,  love  and  good  will  on  the  part 
of  all  of  us.  Thus,  our  hearts  should  be  open  to  receive  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  truth, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Comforter. 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  your  stay  in  our  beautiful  city,  so  rich  in  history  and  civilisation, 
a satisfactory  and  interesting  one;  and  that  you  will  enjoy  the  hospitality  and  friendship  of 
this  country.  Our  desire  is  that  you  will  take  with  you  fond  memories  of  your  visit  here.  We 
hope  your  sessions  are  fruitful,  and  that  in  these  sessions  substantial  work  will  be  done  to 
plan  the  forthcoming  period  as  we  enter  to  the  third  millennium.  We  pray  that  your  results 
will  be  favourable  at  the  historical  Holy  Patriarchal  Monastery  of  the  Mother  of  God  of 
Valoukli,  where  fond  memories  of  the  past  and  present  history  co-exist  in  silence. 

We  wholeheartedly  pray  that  the  God  of  love  and  peace  will  grant  you  all  long  days  and 
every  strength  above  while  you  continue  your  dedicated  ministry  and  diakonia  to  the 
ecumenical  movement  and  to  Faith  and  Order  in  particular  for  the  glory  of  our  Lord  and  for 
the  glory  of  His  Holy  Name. 

Once  again  welcome  and  a happy  and  peaceful  New  Year,  and  God  bless  you  all! 


Unit  1.  Unity  and  Renewal  - Budget  1998 
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APPENDIX  VI 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  PLENARY  COMMISSION 

(*  = denotes  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  member) 

Moderator: 

*Dr  Mary  TANNER  (Church  of  England),  Council  for  Christian  Unity,  Church  House,  Great 
Smith  Street,  London  SW1P  3NZ,  England 


Vice-Moderators: 

*V.  Rev.  Prof.  Emmanuel  CLAPSIS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 

America/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  39  Arcadia  Road,  Westwood,  MA  02146,  USA 

*Rev.  Dr  Paul  A.  CROW  Jr.  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Council  on  Christian  Unity,  P O Box  1986, 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206,  USA 

*Rev.  Araceli  ROCCHIETTI  (Methodist  Church),  Julio  Cesar  1264,  Apt. 702,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay 

*Mrs  Veronia  SWAI  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Tanzania),  Women’s  Work,  P O Box  195, 
Moshi,  Tanzania 

*Rev.  Fr  Jean  M.R.  TILLARD  OP  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Couvent  Dominicain,  96  Empress 
Road,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIR  7G3,  Canada 


Members: 

Deaconess  Bella  ADEMOLA  (Methodist  Church),  17 A Okotieboh  Close,  S.W.  Ikoyi,  Lagos, 
Nigeria 

Dr  Charles  AMJAD-ALI  (United  Church  of  Pakistan),  Christian  Study  Centre,  126-B  Muree 
Road,  Rawalpindi  Cant.,  Pakistan 

Rev.  Dr  Dan  ANTWI  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Ghana),  Principal,  Trinity  College, 

P O Box  48,  Legon,  Ghana 

Rev.  Dr  Kamol  ARAYAPRATEEP  (Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand),  Church  of  Christ  in 
Thailand,  109  CCT  Bldg  13th  floor,  Surawong  Road,  Bangkok  10500,  Thailand 

Archbishop  Mesrob  ASHJIAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Cilicia),  Eastern  Prelacy, 

138  East  38th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10016,  USA 

*Rev.  Christobella  BAGH  (Church  of  North  India),  122  APR  Colony,  Bilhari  Mandala  Road, 
Jabalpur  482  020,  Madhya  Pradesh,  India 

Rev.  Dr  Sebastian  BAKARE  (Church  of  the  Privince  of  Central  Africa,  Diocese  of  Harare 

[Anglican]),  University  of  Zimbabwe,  Box  MO  167,  Mount  Pleasant,  Harare,  Zimbabwe 
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Rev.  Alyson  BARNETT-COWAN  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada),  Anglican  Church  of  Canada, 
600  Jarvis  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4Y  2J6,  Canada 

Dr  Silke-Petra  BERGJAN  (Evangelical  Church  of  Germany  [Reformed]),  Gustav-Muller- 
Strasse  31,  10829  Berlin,  Germany 

Rev.  Prof.  Dr  Wolfgang  BIENERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  [United]),  Hahnbergstr.  5, 
35034  Marburg-Cappel,  Germany 

Metropolitan  BISHOY  of  Damietta  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  Midan  Sorour  - Coptic  Church, 
Damietta,  Egypt 

Prof.  Dr  Klauspeter  BLASER  (Swiss  Protestant  Church  Federation),  Universite  de  Lausanne, 
Faculte  de  theologie,  2 Dorigny,  1015  Lausanne,  Switzerland 

Rev.  Hugh  Blessing  BOE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Melanesia  [Anglican]),  P O Box  19, 
Honiara,  Solomon  Islands 

Prof.  Dr  Roberta  BONDI  (United  Methodist  Church),  Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory 
University,  Atlanta,  GA  30322,  USA 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  BOUWEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Sainte  Anne,  B P 19079,  Jerusalem, 
Israel 

Rev.  Dr  Sven-Erik  BRODD  (Church  of  Sweden),  Uppsala  University,  Faculty  of  Theology, 

P O Box  1604,  751  46  Uppsala,  Sweden 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  Manas  BUTHELEZI  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  South  Africa),  ELCSA  Central 
Diocese,  P O Box  1210,  Roodeport  1725,  Republic  of  South  Africa 

*Rev.  Neville  CALLAM  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union),  8 Haining  Crescent,  Kingston  5,  Jamaica, 
West  Indies 

Rev.  Manuel  Pedro  CARDOSO  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Portugal),  Rua  de  D.  Jose  I.  37-lo  Dto, 
3080  Figueira  da  Foz,  Portugal 

Metropolitan  CHRYSANTHOS  of  Limassol  (Church  of  Cyprus),  P O Box  6091,  Limassol, 
Cyprus 

Rev.  Keith  CLEMENTS  (Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain),  Conference  of  European  Churches, 
P O Box  2100,  150,  route  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  2,  Switzerland 

*Rev.  Dr  Janet  CRAWFORD  (Anglican  Church  in  Aotearoa,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia), 

St  John’s  College,  Private  Bag  28  907,  Ruemuera,  Auckland  1136,  Aotearoa-New 
Zealand 

*Rev.  Martin  CRESSEY  (United  Reformed  Church),  147  Thornton  Road,  Girton,  Cambridge 
CB3  ONE,  England 

^Metropolitan  DANIEL  of  Moldavia  and  Bukovina  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  16  Bd  Stefan 
cel  Mare,  6600  Iasi,  Romania 
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Rev.  Prof.  Kortwright  DAVIS  (Episcopal  Church),  11414  Woodson  Avenue,  Kensington, 

MD  20895,  USA 

*Dr  Sophie  DEICHA  (Archdiocese  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Parishes  in  Western  Europe/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  50,  rue  de  Mareil,  78100  St  Germain-en-Laye,  France 

Mrs  Christiane  DIETERLE  (Reformed  Church  in  France),  6 Clos  du  Marquis, 

07300  Tournon  s/Rhone,  France 

*Rev.  Dr  Peter  DONALD  (Church  of  Scotland),  1 Denham  Green  Terrace,  Edinburgh 
EH5  3PG,  Scotland 

V.Rev.  Prof.  Dr  George  DR  AG  AS  (Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South 

America/Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Holy  Cross  Greek  Orthodox  School  of  Theology, 
50  Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  MA  02146,  USA 

*Rt  Rev.  Sigqibo  DWANE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Southern  Africa  [Anglican]), 

P O Box  46803,  Glosderry  7702,  Western  Cape,  South  Africa 

Ms  Marguerite  FASSINOU  (Methodist  Church),  B P 571,  Porto  Novo,  Republic  of  Benin 

Prof.  Dr  Pavel  FILIPI  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren),  Belgicka  22, 

120  00  Praha  2,  Czech  Republic 

Prof.  Dr  Kyriaki  FITZGERALD  (Greek  Orthodox  Archidocese  of  North  and  South  America/ 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  43,  ch.  Mo'ise-Duboule,  1209  Geneva,  Switzerland 

Ms  Olga  GANABA  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  of  External  Church  Relations, 

St  Daniel  Monastery,  22  Danilovsky  val,  113  191  Moscow,  CIS 

Rev.  GAO  Ying  (Christian  Council  of  China),  2nd  Area  Buld,  #1-3-301,  An-hua  Xi-li, 
Chao-yang  District,  Beijing  100  011,  China 

Prof.  Dr  Beverley  G A VENT  A (Disciples  of  Christ),  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 

P O Box  821,  Princeton,  NJ  08542-0803,  USA 
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